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PREFACE. 



The "Selections" contained in this volume were made with 
the approval of Sir Walter Trevelyan, and the whole of the 
sheets, excepting the last, were sent to press previously to his 
lamented death on the 23rd of March, 1879. 

It is much to be regretted that the letters of Lady 
Trevelyan from abroad, to which those from the Rev. Dr. 
Whewell, near the end of the volume, were answers, were 
destroyed a few years ago, as being of too personal and 
private a character to be sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
with the residue of Dr. Whewell's correspondence. 

The reduced facsimiles of some of Lady Trevelyan's 
beautiful drawings, and the etchings, at the end of the 
volume, afford only a very inadequate idea of the great 
artistic powers she possessed. That she was equally 
successful with oil as with water-colours, her beautiful 
paintings from nature, on the pilasters and spandrels in 
the Hall at Wellington, in Northumberland, will, happily, 
ever remain an imperishable memorial. 

But, besides possessing rare and high gifts, there were 
other charming points in Lady Trevelyan's beautiful character 
which were pre-eminently striking and attractive. She was 
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singularly unselfish, and earnestly desired to be a power 
for good to all with whom she might be associated. Her 
quick discernment enabled her easily to discover latent 
power in her friends, and she knew well how to give it 
direction, and cause it to bear finiit. With all her varied 
and extensive knowledge, she was entirely free from osten- 
tation, and extreme simplicity ever characterised her. She 
was uniformly bright and cheerful, and most patient and 
uncomplaining under severe pain and suffering. Her 
untiring industry was strikingly exhibited in the efforts she 
made for many years to improve, not only the character 
of the Honiton lace manufacture, but the social and moral 
condition of the lace workers, more particularly those at 
Seaton and Beer, where she earnestly desired to put down 
that most reprehensible "truck system." Many of the 
beautiful designs from natural objects, now so frequently 
seen in Honiton lace, are from Lady Trevelyan's pencil. 
One of the most successful, composed of fern-fronds, is 
in the Collection of British lace at the South Kensington 
Museum. 

The Editor would conclude these imperfect prefatory 
remarks with the following extract from a letter from one 
of Lady Trevelyan's most warmly-attached friends: — "It 
is a great pleasure to me to write to you whom I have 
known so long, and who are so intimately associated with 
the lives of Sir Walter Trevelyan and his dear wife 



Paulina. No one knows better than I do, what her great 
charity was : charity in the very widest sense of the word, 
and utteriy different from the mere dimness of the *Lady 
Bountiful.' In her friendships, I think that her own deep 
ruling motive was, either the desire to help others, and 
to lead those younger and weaker than herself towards a 
fuller, happier life ; or to learn from those whom she 
esteemed wiser than herself. When I look back upon my 
youth, which was blessed by her guidance, I can but say 
that to her, above all other earthly friends excepting my 
mother, do I owe my immortal soul. If either you or I 
were to begin to praise her, we should each feel as if 
words were inadequate. Those who lived long under the 
same roof with her, must honour and love her memory 
very deeply ; and none who saw her sweet patience, under 
prolonged illness, can ever forget it. I can hardly tell 
you what a satisfaction it is to me to think of the work 
upon which you are now engaged, for the speedy comple- 
tion of which you have my best wishes." 

D.W. 

Kensington Gardens Squctre, London, 
17th July, 1879, 
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ERRATA. 



Of the following errors, the first f onr will only be f onnd in some copies 

of the work : — 

In page 4, line 5 from the top,ybr " Snblimest love !" read " Snblimest 

lore !"• 
In page 7> line 6 from the top, insert a comma after *' frame." 
In page 9, line 3 from the top, /or " most lovely Rome !'* read " majestic 

Rome !" 
In page 14, the last line, /or "ev'n," read "e'en." 

In page 65, line 9 from the bottom,/or " Calvanistic" read " Calvtnistic." 
In page 67, line 6 from the bottom, insert a comma after ^* hit" 
In page 68, line 14 from the top, insert **a" after " and." 
In page 69, line 11 from the top, insert a comma after ** that." 
In page 71, line 14 from the bottom, insert a comma after " explained." 
In page 73, line 9 from the bottom, for " May, 1860," read " July 10th, 

1860." 
In page 74, line 12 from the top, /or " wV* read " vid* 

[• Astrology.] 
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POEMS. 



TO LADY H. STANHOPE. 



Wild is thy lot — thou desert Queen ! 

High throned upon thy mountain seat. 
Looking, contemptuous and serene, 

On half a world below thy feet ; 
Hid, like the Titan's dwelling place. 

As by some strange and magic spell. 
In glimpses seen by those whoVe traced 

The desert sands as evening fell. 

How shrink the giants of mankind 

Reft of the mists which shade our eyes ? 
To thee, in purer air enshrined, 

They dwindle to their pigmy size ; 
And mortal joys, and mortal cares. 

At distance viewed, how small they seem. 
Disrobed of all delusive glares, 

To thee, thus freed from life's wild dream. 

How calm must every morning come ; 

How softly sink the evening ray. 
That does but promise to thy home 

Another calm and thoughtful day ; 



And when the starry robe of night 
Is o'er the wide horizon thrown, 

There may'st thon read, in words of light, 
The &te of nations, and thine own. 

SubKmest lore !* when every star 
Some warning voice to thee conveys. 

Or, hopeful, points a path afer. 
Where Fortune waits to crown thy ways. 

Thou blessed Spirit ! in thy heart 

No faithless love, nor friends untrue. 
Can cause another pang to start. 

Another hope to change its hue. 
Who would not fly to realms like thine, 

And o'er a mystic kingdom reign ? 
Who would not think such lot divine ? 

Who e'er would sigh for earth again ? 

Yet 'twas not always thus with thee — 

A torn affection drove thee forth 
To weep, in hopeless memory, 

O'er youth, and bravery, and worth. 
To death's cold grasp didst thou resign 

A heart that still was all thine own ; 
The glance that lured him from thy side 

Was honour's vestal smile alone. 

Then, rushing from the world away. 
Thou sought'st thy Eastern solitude. 

Where nothing pitiless and gay. 
Nor earthly feeling, may intrude ; 

•Astrology. 



Where nought recallfl thy buried love. 
Save Nature's loveKness alone ; 

His voice may whisper in the grove. 
His face amidst the stars be shown. 

But does there come amidst the gale 

That softly fans thy jasmine bowers, 
No voice that tells another tale. 

Of childhood's home — of youthful hours ? 
Are England's sunny vales forgot ? 

Does every power of memory sleep ? 
Dost thou not dream of that sweet spot 

Was wont thy youthful steps to keep ? 

Comes there, at evening hour, no thought 

Of lovely Chevening's greenwood shades ? 
Of village bells on night wind brought. 

Or merry voice of village maids ? 
Thine is no heart of stone nor steel. 

Though proudly scornful of its pain ; 
Some tenderness it still must feel, 

To call thee back to earth again ! 

Howe'er we turn from thought away, 

Howe'er we fly from memory's tone. 
At times she wiU assert her sway. 

And mortals still that sway must own. 
A breeze — a flower — a childish song — 

WiU come with thousand feelings fraught ; 
However fai*, however long. 

Nor space, nor time, can banish thought. 



Caen, October 20th, 1835, 
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WEDDED LOVE. 



The lonely or unloving heart. 

Or those who seek, the wide world o'er, 
An object where their hopes may rest. 

And love sinks down to roam no more ; 

Or those whom unrelenting fate 
Condemns to still more cruel pain. 

Who bid a long farewell to hope, 
Who love — ^and know they love — in vain. 

How blest are they at times to shroud 
Their woes beneath the veil of song. 

To launch upon the sea of thought. 
And sweep her boundless waves along. 

On them the favouring muse looks down. 
And smiles upon their visions high ; 

And they may find a bliss in dreams. 
Denied by stem reality. 

But how should one, supremely blest 

In all the joys of faithful love, 
Delight to turn in thought away 

From bliss that mounts all thought above ? 

Love sways not a divided heart. 
The jealous muse will reign alone ; 

Though her's may be the loftier part. 
Be his and mine the happier one. 



Hihres, January 29th, 1836, 



WEDDED LOVE. 



Could love inspire the flowing song, 
How many a verse I'd freely twine ; 

How sweetly joy should smile along 

All that my heart would breathe to thine ! 

Then every wish my soul could frame 
Robed in the light of song should be, 

For sober prose is all too tame 
To tell of what I feel for thee. 

Then, borne aloft on wings of light, 
My raptured lay should proudly soar, 

And tell thee all this heart's delight 
When first we met to part no more. 

And how, as day by day flew on. 

More soft, more dear, that feeling grew. 

When all its doubts and fears were gone. 
And love alone shone bright and true. 

How every sorrow softer grows, 
As time, with gentle wing, flies past ; 

While love more purely, strongly glows. 
Each day more blessed than the last. 

But since no muse will heed my call. 
Nor, smiling, prompt the raptured line, 

Let love's sweet silence tell thee all 
This heart would fondly breathe to thine. 



Rome, May 2Ut, 1836. 
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DAWN. 



Slow glimmering o'er the Eastern sky 
The faint grey light of mom comes on, 

And sinking fast before its ray 
The gloomy cloud of night is gone. 

But scarce a bird, with heedless wing, 
Has shaken a dew-drop from the bough ; 

And not a voice the light winds bring 
From aU the " busy life" below. 

Sweet slumber, with her soothing breath. 
Holds sway o'er every care-worn breast, 

And calm and stiU, and hushed as death. 
She wraps them in her dewy vest. 

But, hark I slow peals along the gale 
The convent bell from yonder tower ! 

Religion's voice awakes the vale. 
And softly claims the nascent hour. 

And thus it was in olden days. 

When mental darkness reigned supreme ; 
The cloister nursed the feeble rays 

Which since have burst the gloomy dream. 

When night and silence all concealed, 

Within its pale the voice began 
Which told of knowledge, and revealed 

The noblest destinies of man ! 



Itome, AuguH 6th, 1836, 
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RIENZI'S FAREWELL. 



'TwAS eve, when, from La Storta's hill, 
I gazed on thee, most lovely Rome ! 

Sleeping in sunhght, calm and still 
Lay ev'ry temple, tower, and dome. 

Thy mantle green around thee spread. 
With many a palace studded o'er ; 

While eastward reared his wood-crown'd head 
The Alban mount, beloved of yore. 

Earth, air, and sky with beauty teem. 
Laden with perfume sighs the gale. — 

" Oh ! lovelier far than Poets' dream, 
HaQ, Holy City ! Home, all haU !*' 

Thus, standing on this green hill's brow. 

May many a weary pilgrim cry. 
When, starting from the plain below. 

Thy holy domes first meet his eye. 

And here it was, on such an eve, 
And gazing on this glorious view. 

The " last of Romans" turned to grieve. 
And wej)t a long — a sad adieu. 

"Farewell," he cried, "beloved Rome ! 

My native city, fare thee well ! 
My pride of youth, my childhood's home. 

Where love and mem'ry still shall dwell ! 
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" And thou, old Tiber ! by whose side 
My boyish steps so oft have turned, 

'Twafl first by thy ensanguined tide 
This breast against oppression burned. 

" And ye, oh ghosts of days gone by ! 

Vast ruins of our ancient race ! 
Where first awoke those visions high 

My later years can ne'er efface. 

" Splendour and glory, love and home. 

Without a tear your loss I see ; 
But, fallen and degraded Rome ! 

My inmost bosom bleeds for thee. 

" Oh, Rome ! for whom, through scorn and strife. 
Danger and death, this heart has braved ; 

Hunted, exiled, I love thee still, 
Ungrateful, recreant, and enslaved ! 

" The sun sets fast, and thus afar, 

Temple and tow'r no more I see : 
Thus sinks — thus sets Rienzi's star. 

And darkness falls on Rome and me ! 



" And deeper yet those clouds must frown 
'Ere breaks the glorious day-beam forth ; 

And thou to deeper woe sink down. 
And I must languish in the North. 



" Awhile ! awhile ! and bat awhile I 
Again shall blush those lovely skies, 

Again shall fate on freedom smile ; 
Rienzi's star o'er Rome shall rise ! 

" Bright visions crosa this 'wildered sight, 
Sweet tones amidst the darkness swell. 

Rome ! Rome I in tears we part to-night. 
But not for ever ! Rome, ferewell !" 



Rome, October lit, 1 
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THE DYING ARTIST. 



It is, it is the end ! 
My heart is faint, my hand is powerless now ; 

Thoughts come and go in wild confusing maze ; 
The iron weight of death sinks cold upon my brow. 

In vain, in vain ye come ! 
Bright thoughts of beauty ! I shall never more 

Snatch one fair record, ere ye pass away, 
Nor seek sweet Nature's haunts to wonder and adore. 

So ends a life of toil ! 
I stand alone, by the dark Eiver's wave ; 

I have poured out my life of life — for what ? 
To win dark restless thought and an unhonoured grave ! 

I knew the price I paid ; 
How many happy links my choice must sever. 

How much of joy and kindliness and mirth ; 
How many precious things I left for ever ! 

But still I falter'd not ; 
A glorious light shone down upon my dreams — 

Pure art enwrapped me in her charmed veil, 
And her low voice I heard, calling like distant streams ! 
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I trod the path she showed, 
I welcomed toil and poverty and pains, 

I sought with pilgrim feet by mount and shore, 
The mysteries that dwell wherever Nature reigns ! 

Holy and blest they are ! 
I saw, I lov'd, I wonder'd, I adored 

The light that shines through Nature's loveliness. 
Reflecting on her face the brightness of her Lord ! 

I tried to fix one trace. 
One faint fer shadow of those glorious things ; 

To catch one single solitary tone, 
Of that divine accord from whence all beauty springs ! 

But not to mortal hand, 
Not unto us, oh Lord !. such power is given. 

With tears and prayers I sought, but sought in vain, 
To realize on earth those glorious types of heaven ! 

And some look'd on in scorn. 
And kindlier spirits sorrow'd for my lot. 

And pointed to a smoother, sunnier path. 
Where beauty dwelt, but such fierce toil was not. 

It was no path for me — 
My course was onward, and I must away ; 

Though toil and sorrow gather'd more and more 
About my hopeless task, I might not stop nor stay ! 
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And now the end is come, 
I pass from earth with heart unsatisfied. 

With yearnings unfulfilled, with restless thought, 
Without one mighty work to tell I liv'd and died I 

Oh, Art, too dearly lov'd ! 
A fatal passion thou hast been to me ; 

Sorrowing and toiling, slighted and reprov'd ; 
Oh I what is there on earth I have not lost for thee ? 

And yet if life were new — 
Could I but stand again on youth's green shore, 

I know my captive steps would surely tread 
The same steep path I slowly climbed before. 

Oh, pure and holy Art ! 
Take back, take back thy votary again ! 

Away dark doubts, away desponding thoughts, 
I have not — ^no, I have not lived in vain ! 

Spirits are whispering low. 
That to some gentle hearts my thoughts have come. 

Telling of hope and peace in hours of woe. 
And wakened hymns of praise around the hearth of home ! 

Oh ! grant that this may be. 
Father of love ! and be the glory thine ! 

But if no human heart has felt with me, 
Still, still, I feel, ev'n now, a rich reward is mine ! 
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Oh, beautiftil and true ! 
Have T not gazed upon you day by day ? 

Have I not gazed until my spirit grew 
A part— dissolving in your light away ? 

Have I not look'd and lov'd, 
Till through your raisty glories I have seen , 

The pure and perfect glory of that Lord, 
But for whose fiat ye had never been ? 

Have I not won high thoughts ? 
Undying images that cannot fade, 

But shall pass with me to that purer home 
Where earthly loneliness is heavenly made ? 

Then welcome ! welcome Death ! 
Thou seemest like my guardian angel now ; 

My crown is shining in thine icy hand, 
Before thee flies the mist that shadows Nature's brow ! 

Now I shall look no more 
On types and symbols dim and rarely seen, 

But see, and feel, and endlessly adore. 
Without one single saddening veil between. 

Oh, yes ! it comes, it comes ! 
The glory, and the beauty, and the light ! 

I hear the songs that ring through those blue domes- 
Above all loveliness — on earth all night ! 

Nettlecomhe, July, 1847, 
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SUNSET THOUGHTS. 



" Look, maiden ! from this lone hill side, 

O'er vale and streamlet free. 
O'er waving com and hamlet smoke, 
O'er hazel copse and forest oak. 

And say, what canst thou see ?" 

" I see a fair and joyous scene. 

The sunset hour is bright. 
The winding road beneath our feet. 
The distant hills and valley sweet. 

Are wrapt in rosy hght : 
The clouds are dyed a thousand hues. 

The meanest things are radiant now, 
On earth, in air, where'er I gaze, 
All nature robed in burning haze. 

Has glory on her brow." 

" True, maiden ! true ! the scene is fair. 

And thou hast told me well 
Of gorgeous hue and glowing light. 
Of things that glad and bless the sight, 

But there is more to tell. 

" Oh ! ask thy heart, can this be all ? 

Yon flocks that rest, yon birds that soar, 
They, too, enjoy the sun's soft gleam. 
They love cool copse and fresh clear stream. 

Canst tlwUy then, feel no more ?" 
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" Yes, more, far more, my heart replies ; 

To hope and peace and happy rest, 
Are spirit-voices calling now, 
Prom sky and hill and forest bough, 

Cool shade and sunshine blest. 



" Methinks this hush'd and holy time, 

Such hope and strength to man must bring. 
That for this one, thrice hallowed hour, 
Sorrow and sin might lose their power. 
And pain forget its sting. 



" On quiet lines of glowing cloud, 

On grey night-sky behind us spread. 
On long cool shadows on the ground. 
On ev'ry rich tint slumbering round. 
Divine repose is shed !" 



" Once more, dear maiden ! look once more. 

Look higher, deeper still ! 
To pagan sage, to slave untaught. 
Comes many a peaceful sunset-thought, 

Their darkened hearts to fill : 
But on thy pure and thoughtful brow 

Has Christian nursing set its seal. 
And higher thoughts than rest or bliss. 
Must wait upon a scene like this, 

And rouse thy heart to feel." 
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"Then leave me to those better thoughts. 

For common words too dear, 
Such can be breath'd in prayer alone, 
Falter'd before the mighty throne, 

To one. all-pitying ear ! 
I kneel upon this mountain sod. 

Yon radiant sky before. 
With rapturous tears my eyes are dim. 
My heart is fall of prayer and hymn. 

Oh ! question me no more !" 



January, 1848. 
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THE SCHOLAR'S WORK. 



It was the close of a summer's day, in an old and lofty room, 
An artist on a picture gazed, amidst the gathering gloom. 
His scholars went unheeded forth, and now he mused alone, 
While o'er his silvery locks the glow of rosy sunset shone — 
He bore a name the world reveres — a master in his art ; 
He gazed upon a scholar's work — deep joy was in his heart — 
"And thus," at last he murmur'd low, "is my life's prayer 

fulfiU'd— 
Not Lord as my vain heart foredoom'd, but as Thy wisdom 

will'd! 
It is Thy gift ! Thy gift, oh Lord I —Thy ways are not as ours — 
One bears the burden and the heat — another culls the flowers. 
All that my youthful dreams desired, my manhood's labour 

sought, 
All that I strove in vain to do, a boyish hand has wrought ! 
When praise resounded in my ear, and laurels crowned my 

brow, 
I tum'd aside to weep and dream — of all I look on now ! 
Nor pride, nor joy, could ever veil the gulf that still remain'd 
Between a true and perfect art, and all that I attained. 
In madd'ning glimpses, on my soul, ideal beauty shone. 
Like dreamland music, dying, as we waken to its tone. 
For ever sought — for ever miss'd — how doubly dreary seemed. 
All that my hand could paint, beside the glories that I dream'd ; 
And now my youngest scholar's hand has grasp'd the long- 
sought prize- 
Has chain'd the dream, has caught the tone, has scaled the 
airy skies ! 
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/ toil'd along the stony path, 'midst storms, and fears, and 

night, 
He stands in all his pride of youth, at once upon the height I 
Oh ! blessed art ! I see thee now — all holy, pure, and true, 
Bearing from Heaven its rainbow tints, its sunshine and its dew: 
To tell us of that glorious home, — to cheer, reprove, control, 
And teach Hope, Faith, and Charity, to every human soul ; 
To bear away the toilwom heart, from labour's crash and din. 
To quiet hills and reedy streams, the alder's shade within ; — 
Or let it watch the fair clouds fly — the breezy uplands o'er, 
Until it feels this weary life — is beautiftd once more; 
To bid the martyr-souls of earth, look up to those blue skies. 
Where vision'd glories ever wait — to bless the seeking eyes ; 
And tell them of those starry floors, by countless angels trod. 
Where flow'ry crowns and hymns of joy, shall welcome them to 

God! 
Or place before those hapless eyes, whose sin-stain'd tears fall 

fast. 
Some pure and lovely record — of a yet untainted past, 
Some moment of a quiet eve, whose sobered sunlight brings 
Still thoughts of peace and penitence, like healing on its wings; 
Or show them scenes of other lauds — the Mother and the 

Child; 
Or bid them watch beside the Cross, while Heaven is darkening 

wild; 
Or where, while Saint and Virgin wept — beside the empty grave. 
He met the contrite sinner, first of all he died to save ! 
To every pilgrim on this earth, th' appointed lesson yield, 
From sky and hill, and ocean wave, and lily of the field ; 
There does not spring a blade of grass — from shore to mountain 

sod, 
But Christian art can bid it breathe, with messages from God! 
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And thou, beloy'd and sent of Heaven, my scholar and my 

crown! 
Whose sonl has striVn — ^with Nature's truth, and wrestled 

blessings down; 
Before thee spreads a boundless reahn— of feeling and of thought. 
Where unimagined loveliness — is waiting to be sought. 
Give not a thought to earthly pride — let honours come or go, 
And cahn and still as niched saint, accept life's weal or w^oe ; 
Look up to Heaven with trusting heart, still every faithless 

sigh. 
Lest ev'n its gentlest murmur — drown a message from on high ; 
And fear not, though thy path be lone — though precious 

ties be riven, 
A thousand prayers from lips unknown, shall smooth thy path 

to Heaven. 
Go fearless on ! and heed not thou, if man should praise or 

blame. 
Confide to ages yet unborn, the treasure of thy fame: 
Let nations bow to meaner men — ^let realms their guerdon be ! 
A higher aim, a holier hope, a purer wreath for thee ! 
And now, my mission is fulfill'd, my task on earth is done. 
Forward — in mightier hands than mine — the mystic torch is 

gone! 
Now, for some calm and thankful rest, where, holy shades 

among, 
Eapt souls, while yet on earth, may join the angels' ceaseless 

song. 
And borne aloft, on wings of praise, towards their distant home. 
For ever pour their pilgrim prayer, " Lord, let Thy Kingdom 

come !" 

July, 1848. 
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STREET MUSIC 

A SCENE IN BRISTOL. 



I saw a squalid street, 
Where crime and misery cower'd side by side ; 
Where wretched infancy, and ruin'd youth, 
And helpless, hopeless age, rolUd down the deathward tide. 

Redly the sunlight came, 
Flickering on high, far up the blacken'd walls ; 

Less like Heaven's light, than that unhallow'd flame, 
Lit by exulting hands when some sad city falls. 

And on the impure air 
Came sounds of grief, and wickedness, and strife ; 
Sickness and childhood moan'd unheeded there. 
Drowned in the dark turmoil of that discordant life. 

When high above the din 
Bang the shrill bagpipes of a mountaineer, 

Strains bom of pastoral glen and flashing linn. 
Had join'd the meaner misery wailing here. 

Coarse was the hand that play'd. 
Without one touch of feeling or of fire ; 

Yet by the rugged sounds, the crowd was stay'd. 
And pallid children danced amidst their rags and mire. 

On more than one stem brow, 
A gleam of joy came straggHng into light. 

And dim tears gather'd in unwonted flow, 
In eyes that sin and shame had long since join'd to blight. 
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Oh, brother mortals, hail ! 
Smfal and sorrowfdl, but human still ; 

Come from your loathsome dens, ill clad and pale, 
Our inmost souls have met in that one earnest thrill. 

Come ! with one radiant tear, 
One pure, regretful thought of better days. 

To bid me muse with self-reproach and fear. 
On thoughts of cold disdain, and words of stinted praise. 

Oh what can art do more ? 
Can deeper feelings waken at her voice ? 

Pure tears have gush'd from founts long seal'd before, 
And sadden'd hearts obeyed the summons to rejoice. 

Then, wherefore do they strive. 
Those who for years press on through toil and pain. 

To bid bright thoughts in sound or vision live. 
If to our dull, cold hearts, those glorious gifts are vain ? 

If we may look unmoved. 
On perfect beauty for our teaching given, 

While simpler souls have recognised and loved. 
The rudest notes of joy, the coarsest types of heaven ? 

If warmer prayers arise. 
Before the rude cross at some wayside shrine. 

Than we can send with anthems to the skies. 
Where lighted altars glow with hue and form divine ? 

Ah why, still striving on, 
Pouring their lives out on the thankless sand. 

Bank after rank has that bright phalanx gone. 
Scattering its unprized gifts with such unsparing hand ? 
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I mused, and pass'd away 
From that dark street, to where sweet Avon flows, 

'Midst gleaming rock, soft grass, and woodland spray ; 
And Nature's gentle voice on my tir'd ear arose. 

" Go ask yon mountain rill, 
Why it makes music to the pathless woods, 

Why do the wild flowers paint the untrodden hill. 
And cloud and sunbeam play, far o'er the ocean floods ? 

" Ask why at dawn of day. 
The lark mounts hymning from the thymy sod, 

With none to listen to the rapturous lay ? 
And let their answers teU why genius soars to God I 

" Ah ! what if angel eyes. 
Are gazing downward on those unknown flowers ? 

Ah ! what if angel melodies arise. 
Echoing those unheard lays, far off in heavenly bowers ? 

" Let those bright souls toil on ! 
For Heaven is theirs, though earth receive them not. 

Their spirits worship in each line and tone, 
And what has man to do with their unearthly lot ?" 

GlengaHff, December 14, 1848. 
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A STORY OF MODteRN ROME, 

1798. 



Some years ago there dwelt in Rome a baker called Tomaso 
Paffalto, who had a daughter, an only child, who was of great 
service to him in the way of business. Tomaso was very proud 
of his young Lucia ; not, however, from any superior mental 
qualifications, but from her exquisite personal beauty, which 
assisted not a little in attracting customers to his shop from 
the highest classes in the city. 

As may easily be supposed from these premises, the young 
fomarinay or bakeress, had plenty of admirers, and could have 
commanded a match considerably above her station. Among 
the host of youngsters who sighed in vain for the hand of the 
fair Lucia, was Giachino, who had for many years been in the 
service of Tomaso ; and though of daring disposition, he felt 
that he stood at too great a distance below the object of his 
attachment, to make his feelings distinctly known. Not that 
he did not get many a smile and kind look from her, but the 
fornarina bestowed smiles and kind looks upon all men ; and 
this Giachino knew, and daily saw, and he had, therefore, 
discretion enough left to build no castle on such shadowy 
foundations. Besides, Giachino's situation was a very humble 
one : he was but a journeyman, and having no friends that 
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he knew of in the world likely to give him any assistance, he 
had little prospect of mending his position. Added to aU this, 
the fair Lncia, as he learned, was on the eve of matrimony 
with Pietro Botta, a husband selected for her by her father. 
Tomaso had for some time found himself getting old and very 
fat, and his wife having been long dead, he began to feel the 
charge of watching over his beautifiil daughter a little irksome. 
Besides, he could not help sometimes reflecting seriously on 
what might be her fate, were he to die and leave her unmar- 
ried. It is true her conduct had hitherto been quite blame- 
less ; nor had she ever even evinced the slightest preference 
for any one of her admirers — a singularity which might either 
arise from a natural coldness of temperament, or from having 
her attention distracted by so great a number of danglers ; 
also from there being no leisure nor opportunity left for any 
individual to acquire an influence, or stamp an impression 
deep enough to be lasting. 

Certain it is, whatever were the cause, that although the 
fair Lucia was in the daily practice of serving out her pani 
huffetti to the most accomplished cavaliers in Eome, whose 
visits, she was well aware, were in reality so many homages 
paid to the perfection of her beauty, rather than to the excel- 
lence of her father's bread; yet, when old Tomaso made known 
to her his intention of bestowing her fair hand and the shop 
on Pietro Botta, she made not the slightest opposition to the 
arrangement. 

With respect to the second clause of the agreement, Tomaso 
was actuated by no romantic generosity, but by a calculating 
spirit of foresight. He knew very well that his daughter was 
his real property, and that the shop and oven were merely 
accidents, attached to her, and which, with the whole train of 
customers, would follow wherever she went. So he transferred 
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the entire concern to the bridegroom, merely stipulating for a 
life-rent for himself out of the proceeds, sufl&cient to maintain 
him, in hio declining years, in ease and leisure. The marriage 
accordingly took place with the usual festivities, and all par- 
ties seem to have been pleased on the occasion, except the 
forlorn Giachino, who, resisting all offers to be continued in 
his situation, as well as all the kind remonstrances of his 
brother journeyman, Giuseppe, resolved to depart from Rome, 
and visit the scenes of his infancy in a distant part of the 
country. 

With respect to the progress of events for a few months 
after the marriage, they require no particular detail, and it is 
only necessary to say, that La Bella Fornarina (now La Sig- 
nora Botta), who, as formerly, acting as shop-mistress, con- 
tinned to attract purchasers to the establishment over which 
she so ably presided. 

Matters did not, however, go on so smoothly with the mar- 
ried pair as the father, in his fond anticipations, had expected. 
In short, the plain and somewhat gruff Pietro was anything 
but an agreeable partner ; and Lucia, on her part, took small 
pains to conceal how little affection she felt towards one whom 
she was legally bound both to love and obey. The imprudent 
conduct of the young wife, in flirting before the very eyes of 
the jealous Pietro, with various individuals of noble Uneage, 
but, like the greater part of the higher order of Eomans,men 
of profligate character, added another cause of offence; the lady, 
out of pique, seeming to take a kind of wicked pleasure in 
vexing her husband on this tender point. The catastrophe 
which followed was altogether so remarkable, that it is neces- 
sary to prepare the mind of the reader, by saying that it was 
an actual occurrence. 

Signora Botta's waiting maid was a much less conscientious 
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personage than her mistress, and carried on a private corres- 
pondence by means of letters, with a worthless intimate friend 
of the family, named Paolo Peverino, who one day seated him- 
self in the window of a certain coflfee-house, to watch for the 
approach of the usual and humble bearer of the fiirtive epistles, 
the lad, namely, whose duty it was to supply his master's cus- 
tomers with bread. By a singular coincidence, Giachino, who 
had in the meantime returned to Eome, seated himself in the 
same coflfee-house ; and when he saw his old acquaintance ap- 
proaching, obviously desirous of delivering a letter, he imagined 
it was a communication sent to him from Giuseppe. With- 
out reflecting for a moment on the absurdity of the supposi- 
tion that Giuseppe knew of his arrival, and before the boy had 
got well past the window of the coflfee-house, he had started 
from his seat, rushed into the street, and was just on the point 
of hailing him and seizing the letter, when he saw the impor- 
tant paper snatched by another hand, and felt himself at the 
same moment grasped firmly by the collar ; whilst the boy, 
amazed and terrified, dropping his load, took suddenly to his 
heels, and rushing through the street without even turning to 
look behind him, never stopped till he had crossed the Bridge 
of St. Angelo, and had taken refuge in the house of a friend 
on the other side of the river. 

Indeed, he had good reason to be frightened, for the assailant 
was no other than Pietro Botta himself, who, having had his 
suspicions awakened, had followed the lad out of the house, 
and, by a coup de main, had thus possessed himself of the 
letter, and seized, as he supposed, the person to whom it was 
addressed, being, unfortunately for Giachino, in too great a 
rage to wait till he had ascertained the fact, by referring to the 
superscription. 

Both under the influence of excessive irritation, the husband 
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from jealousy, and Giachiho from the assault and hatred of 
the assailant, a violent altercation ensued, wherein free use 
was made of their tongues, but none of their hands, for both 
were unarmed, and Italians rarely strike with their fists. In 
the course of this war of words, many threats of ulterior ven- 
geance were thrown out by both parties ; and when, at length, 
having pretty well exhausted their vocabulary of abuse, they 
parted, it was with a mutual declaration that the quarrel, far 
from being ended there, could only be terminated by a final 
consummation that each was warned he might speedily look 
for ; and, accordingly, the bysta^iders entertained very little 
doubt that one or the other of them, before many days had 
elapsed, would be despatched either by the dagger of his 
adversary, or by the weapon of a hired assassin. Amongst 
the witnesses of this scene was Paolo Peverino, who, not 
knowing who Giachino was, nor understanding the cause of 
his attempt to possess himself of the letter, did not very well 
comprehend it. He naturally supposed that the stranger was 
a rival, and, therefore, whilst he earnestly hoped that Giachino 
would fulfil his threats with respect to Pietro, he felt very 
desirous that Pietro should have an opportunity of returning 
the compUment. 

The most urgent point, however, for him to attend to at the 
moment, was his own safety ; for, as he had not obtained a 
view of the letter, he could not be certain whether there was 
anything either in it or on it, indicating to whom it was 
addressed. He, therefore, hastily quitted the spot, and pro- 
ceeded to his own lodgings, where, having clothed himself in 
female attire (being always provided with such disguises, in 
case of emergency), he thought he might venture an attempt 
to communicate to the attendant of the fornarina what had 
happened, and endeavour to obtain some information with 
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respect to the appearance of the mysterious stranger, and the 
amount of his own peril. 

With a dagger concealed about his person, in case of danger, 
he sallied forth, and proceeding cautiously along the Via Bab- 
buino towards the Via della Croce, he approached the baker's 
shop. It was now night, and the lower windows were closed ; 
but he descried a light in a room above, which he knew to be 
the one occupied by the fair Lucia. Whilst he was looking 
up, and wondering whethei* she was alone, and considering 
how he could attract her attention to his presence, the door 
opened, and Pietro Botta himself stepped out; and having 
locked it behind him, he turned down the street and walked 
away. What was the amount of infcrrmation gained by Paolo 
at the house of the baker, it is of little consequence to specu- 
late upon ; it will suffice to say, that he departed under 
the impression that Botta, believing that his intentions were 
insidiously directed towards his wife, sought to do him a mortal 
injury. Oppressed with heavy thoughts, he betook himself on 
his way homeward. Let us now leave him, and see how 6ia- 
chino had in the meanwhile employed himself. As soon as 
he had freed himself from Pietro's grasp at the door of the 
coflFee-house, under the influence of rage he flew to the nearest 
armourer he knew of, and provided himself with the means of 
fulfilling his threat against his detested assailant. At that 
time, however, it was yet daylight ; and Pietro having, 
luckily for himself, gone home in the interval, the adver- 
saries did not meet while their wrath was upon them ; and as 
Giachino's spirit was by no means an implacable one, by the 
time he had caUed on a friend or two, and looked out a lodging 
for the night, his anger had completely subsided. 

It was now night ; and, pondering on what was past, and 
what was to come, and keeping in the middle of the dark 
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street, from the recollection that he had an enemy in the city; 
Giachino was stepping cautiously along, when, just as he 
reached the end of the Vicolo dei Greci, a woman, running 
at full speed, came in violent contact with his person, and 
nearly upset both him and herself. She, however, recovered 
her equilibrium, and, without pausing to apologize, rushed for- 
wards ; whilst he, after stopping a moment to look after her, 
moved on the way he was going. But he had not advanced 
many yards, when curiosity induced him again to turn his 
head in the direction in which he still heard her receding steps, 
and at that moment, whilst he was walking blindly forwards, 
he stumbled over something on the ground and fell. 

That it was a human body that had arrested his steps, it 
needed no light to tell him ; but whose it was, he might not so 
soon have discovered, had not the words "Accursed woman !" 
which broke from the lips of the dying man, told him too 
truly that the victim was no other than Pietro Botta himself. 

In an instant the whole extent of his own danger rushed 
upon his mind; and, leaving his hat behind him, which had 
fallen from his head when he stumbled, terror lending wings 
to his feet, he fled. But, alas ! he was not fated to escape so 
easily. He had not proceeded far, when, as ill fortune would 
have it, he ran right against the horse of the commander of a 
troop of Carabineers, who happened just then to be going 
their rounds. 

" Seize that fellow !" cried the sergeant, irritated by the un- 
pleasant shock which had nearly unhorsed him. 

" I swear before Heaven, I did not do it !" cried Giachino. 
" It was not I that murdered the man ! Ask him yourselves ! 
For the sake of the Blessed Virgin, let me go ! I call all the 
saints to witness that I had no hand in it !" 

It may easily be conceived that this sort of address, together 
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with his wild and agitated deportment, was not very likely to 
obtain his liberty ; on the contrary, he was seized, and desired 
to conduct them to the body of the man he spoke of, which he 
forthwith did, protesting his innocence, and, as he went along, 
calling on the Virgin and all the saints to justify him. 

But neither those he invoked, nor any one else, appeared to 
answer his appeal ; and his hat being found upon the spot, 
aiid a dagger about his person, which, by the laws of Rome, it 
is penal to carry, the proofs of his guilt were considered suffi- 
ciently decisive to authorise his seizure and committal ; and it 
may easily be conceived, that when on his trial, which imme- 
diately followed, the witnesses of the scene at the coffee-house 
came forward and swore to the quarrel, and the armourer to 
the subsequent purchase of the dagger, no shade of doubt dis- 
turbed the minds of his judges. 

There was but one circumstance in his favoui;, which was, 
that the dagger he carried was not stained with blood, and 
that the one which occasioned Pietro's death was found stick- 
ing in his body. But Giachino might have provided himself 
with two; at all events, this singular circumstance in his favour 
was not considered sufficiently weighty to overbalance the strong 
evidence against him. He was pronounced guilty and con- 
demned to death. 

All was ready; the priest had listened to his earnest assevera- 
tions of innocence, and was in the act of giving him his last 
exhortation and blessing, before he ascended the scaffold, when 
the sound of horses'* feet approaching at full speed, and the 
echo of many voices, drew the attention of the crowd, and 
arrested the proceedings of the officials. The Eepublican 
army of France was advancing on the city; and "The French I 
the French are at hand !" was the astounding cry — "in another 
hour they will be at the gates !" 
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Who could stop to think of beheading Giachino at snch a 
moment ? Some ran one way, some another ; whilst he was 
dragged back to his prison, permitted to retain his life till a 
more convenient opportunity oflFered for taking it away. 

The history of the French occupation does not concern us 
further than as it regarded Giachino ; and it, therefore, suffices 
to say, that as soon as the invaders had established their sway, 
and arranged their more urgent affairs, the French magistrates 
ordered a revision of all the unexecuted sentences, and that 
such as were confirmed should be forthwith carried into effect; 
and amongst those that were looked upon as admitting of no 
question, was this of Giachino, who was, therefore, a second 
time ordered for immediate execution. 

But, in the interim between the last day fixed for the execu- 
tion and the one now appointed, Giachino had found friends, 
who, though with little means, had every desire to serve him. 

Pending the confusion that reigned in the dty during the 
early days of the invasion, the prisons were less strictly 
guarded than, they had been ; and the/(?mmwa, by the aid of 
her purse, and her beauty's persuasive eloquence, had contrived 
to obtain an interview with the prisoner, and had not only 
satisfied herself of his innocence, but was also equally assured 
of Paolo's gmlt ; the circumstance of the woman that Gia- 
chino had encountered just before he stumbled over the body, 
bringing conviction to her mind on the subject. Her strong 
suspicions were confirmed by her assistant, Giuseppe, who, on 
being shown the dagger that had been the instrument of 
murdering his unfortunate master, declared that he had fre- 
quently seen it in the possession of Paolo. This confirmation 
of other circumstances appeared to them sufficiently important 
to authorise their communicating their suspicions to the autho- 
rities ; who, having, by due interrogation, extracted the prin- 
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cipal features of the ease, took an opportunity of visiting 
Paolo's lodgings, in his absence ; where they found, amongst 
many other disguises, a suit of female attire, corresponding 
exactly with that which the waiting maid and her mistress 
had described Peverino as wearing on the night of the murder. 
Moreover the garment was stained with blood ; and, above all, 
in the pocket of it was found the fatal letter which Pietro 
had, in an evil hour, snatched from the boy, in the presence 
of Giachino, and which the fornarina swore to her husband's 
having had about him, when he left her after their last sad 
interview. 

Paolo was seized, condemned, and executed ; his intriguing 
correspondent was dismissed from the service of her mistress ; 
whilst the love and sufferings of the faithful Giachino found 
their due reward in the hand of the beautiftd fornarina, who, 
under the more judicious management of an affectionate and 
reasonable husband, became a prudent woman and an exem- 
plary wife. 
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LANDING AT LISBON. 



After an average amount of tossing in " the bay," and of con- 
trary winds, and consequent grumbling, along the inhospitable 
coast of Spain, we found ourselves safe in the Tagus, soon after 
the faU of a February evening. The sweet, soft air, told us 
pleasantly of the many leagues we had come in the five days 
since we took our last look at England. The hghts of Belem, a 
village about two miles below Lisbon, lay in long bright reflec- 
tions on the smooth river, and a rocket flew hissing up into the 
dark sky to announce the arrival of the steamer. Immediately a 
boat went ashore with the mails, and Her Majesty's lieutenant in 
charge of them. A party of Portuguese custom-house officers 
came on board to watch us ; and, despite our impatience, there 
was nothing to be done but await the morning as quietly as we 
might. 

With daylight all quiet ceased. We proceeded up the river till 
opposite the custom-house ; and from the moment we dropped 
anchor there, Babel itself could hardly rival the din which per- 
vaded our little vessel. A swarm of noisy Portuguese, from the 
health-office, custom-house, passport-office, and I cannot tell how 
many more offices besides, came bustling on board, talking, as is 
the custom here, at the very top of their voices, poking about in 
every comer, and putting everybody out of temper. Besides this, 
we were surrounded by a crowd of queer-looking boats, whose 
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owners were clamouring for passengers ; coal barges were along- 
side (for the steamer takes in coal here) ; the passengers' luggage 
was being hoisted on deck ; and Spanish peasants, whom we had 
taken on board at Vigo, and who had lain ever since, huddled 
under capotes and blankets, nestling together in families, in a sort 
of bivouacjound the funnel, now roused from their lairs, men, 
women, and children, all talking at once, were adding no small 
quota to the general uproar. However, while our ears were 
tormented with this abominable discord, our eyes were charmed 
with a scene of uncommon beauty. Lisbon lay before us, shining 
in the morning light, throned on her seven hills,* surrounded by 
brilliant verdure, and reflected in a broad mirror of water. Im- 
mediately above the city, the Tagus spreads into a lake eight or 
nine miles in breadth ; and across the smooth blue surface were 
gliding innumerable broad white sails of the country boats. A 
few merchant vessels of all nations lay immediately around us, 
and in front was the custom-house — a noble building — and, what 
is strange in Lisbon, finished. Looking at the white buildings, 
as they rose pile above pile from the water's edge, tiU they were 
relieved against the blue sky, it was impossible to fancy that we 
were admiring the " dirtiest capital" in Europe, but after-ex- 
perience has taught us the melancholy truth of the nickname. 
At length we were informed that we might go ashore, and, 
without more ado, we were huddled into a large boat. Our 
luggage went in another, and as we watched its transference 
to a tribe of half-clothed, savage-looking porters, many were the 
despairing glances we cast towards it, half doubting the possi- 
bility of its coming back in safety to its rightftd owners. A few 
minutes brought us to the quay. Landing would have been 

* Lisbon is said to stand, like Rome, on seven hiUs. A stranger is apt 
to fancy them seven hundred, so continual are the ascents and descents 
in her steep fatiguing streets. 
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pleasant anywhere, but here it was actual enchantment. In 
front of the custom-house is a broad terrace, laid out as a public 
garden, and full of the most beautiftd flowers, then in full 
blossom. Heliotropes, twelve feet high, covering wide spaces 
of wall, and literally one mass of purple blossoms ; great bunches 
of caJla, with half-a-dozen large white flowers in a group ; 
scarlet geraniums in luxuriant bushes ; and many more showy 
plants, with the bright young leaves of the banana, and the little 
yellow balls of the mimosas. The delicious fragrance, as well 
as the beauty of this garden, was delightful. At Lisbon nobody 
hurries himself, so we had a good while to wait at the custom- 
house ; but no trouble was given us, and we were allowed to go 
away after a very slight examination of our luggage. Passing 
through the building, we found ourselves in a very large and 
handsome square, with public buildings and colonnades on three 
sides of it, and a fine quay on the fourth. In the centre is a 
large bronze equestrian statue, in the style of the last century. 
Short time, however, had we to admire it, for, with a shout and 
a rush, down came about a score of ragged, bare-legged porters, 
each seizing on some article of our baggage, over which they 
fought and scrambled like dogs over a bone ; and for some 
minutes there was such a ridiculous scene that we could only 
stand by and let them fight it out among themselves. Order 
was restored at last, and four stout men carried off the prey from 
the rest of the horde. Taking a carriage from a stand in the 
square, we set off towards the summit of the city, to a quarter 
called Buenos Ayres, where we intended to take up our abode. 
The carriages here are very odd things : a little body, like a 
cabriolet, perched on excessively high wheels — some with springs, 
some without, drawn by two strong little horses, or more com- 
monly mules, on one of which rides a tail driver, generally 
wrapped in a great cloak, and wearing a broad hat, with tufts 
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and tassels flying about it ; his legs encased in great boots, with 
formidable spurs, and his feet appearing as if they must touch 
the ground. Away we went at a quick pace, up hill and do\vn 
hill, no matter how steep ; the horses half running, half sliding, 
but by some miraculous dexterity never coming down. 

The streets are not generally narrow. The houses are high, 
commonly painted yellow or red, or faced mth blue and white 
tiles (such as are called Dutch tiles), which produces a pretty 
eflFect ; cool and clean, and well suited to the climate. They 
have all balconies, on which are generally a set of flower-pots, 
and very often a screaming parrot. The shops have their fronts 
painted all over with representations of the articles for sale 
within, sometimes as high as the second floor. Very little is to 
be seen at their windows, and they are all shabby-looking. The 
principal trades have each a street to themselves — the goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, workers in ivory, shoemakers, &c. — which is a con- 
venience to purchasers. There is very little appearance of bustle, 
and nothing approaching to a crowd in the streets ; neither are 
there the bright colours and gay costumes of a French or an 
Italian town. The universal dress of the women is a dark cloth 
cloak, and a white handkerchief on the head. The cloak they 
wear even in sunmier, averring that it keeps out the heat ! The 
only gaily-dressed person is now and then some dandy muleteer, 
with bright waistcoat, braided jacket, and scarlet sash, with gay 
housings on his mules. The great number of negroes is a pecu- 
liar feature in the street population : they are from Brazil, and, 
particularly the women, are often very picturesque figures. 
There is a great deal of beauty, of a peculiar style, among the 
women of the lower orders here, which one comes gradually 
to admire more and more. The men cannot be called a hand- 
some race. 

In the streets of Lisbon there is great diversity. That part 
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of the town which was destroyed by the great earthquake, was 
rebuilt on a regular plan ; and there the streets are broad and 
straight. The older ones are much more picturesque, and very 
ill-built. In the principal thoroughfares there is considerable 
neatness. The roads are swept, and even now and then watered, 
and some sort of drainage is effected ; but in the older ones pre- 
vails the primitive usage of emptying everything out of the 
windows, so that before every house is a mass of the most dis- 
gusting dirt, and a smell which defies description. Day after 
day the abominations accumulate, till some heavy rain comes to 
wash them down the hill sides. The nuisance is also, in some 
degree, kept under by a pack of ugly mongrel dogs, which — 
earless, tailless, and masterless — roam day and night about the 
streets, feeding on the relics of bones and fish which lie about — 
disputing the sovereignty of the place with swarms of cats, equally 
independent, and equally deprived of ears and tails. In some 
streets, at night the dogs are said to be a great annoyance to a 
solitary passenger, whom they will follow in a pack hke wolves. 
Now and then in summer, the nuisance becomes unbearable, 
even to the police: then ensues a massacre, and every dog which 
cannot give a satisfactory account of himself is put to death 
without mercy. The dirt of Lisbon, however, is yielding to the 
march of improvement. No house is now allowed to be built 
without drains ; and old residents declare that the city is purity 
itself, compared with its state twenty years ago. Indeed, judging 
from the descriptions of it published at that period, the improve- 
ment is very striking. There are some streets very well macada- 
mised, in place of the old pavement of sharp stones; and the town 
is very respectably lighted at night. 

The supply of water is abundant enough at this season of the 
year. The principal stock is brought from about ten miles oflF, 
by means of a noble aqueduct, built about a hundred years ago. 
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It is distributed in nmnerous fountains, round which gather the 
water-carriers, with their barrels. These are a very numerous 
class, amounting to between three and four thousand men, 
divided into companies of twenty-five, over each of which is 
placed a captain. Each man is numbered, and is obliged to wait 
his turn at the fountains, to fill his barrel. The captains have 
the privilege of taking water whenever they please, without 
regard to rotation ; domestic servants are also allowed to do the 
same. The water is carried about in small barrels containing 
five or six gallons or more, the price of which, when there is no 
scarcity, is about a hal^enny, as they are cried along the street ; 
but if ordered from the fountain, the cost is double. In summer, 
occasionally as much as sixpence or eightpence is paid for the 
same quantity. The supply in the great aqueduct is never com- 
pletely exhausted ; but it sometimes becomes quite inadequate to 
the wants of the city, and water has to be brought in boats, at 
great expense and labour, from the other side of the Tagus. 
The water-carriers are bound to attend at all fires, and render 
assistance, under the orders of their captains. The moment an 
alarm of fire is given, notice must be communicated to the 
nearest church, when the bell is rung a certain number of 
strokes ; the number indicating the parish or quarter where the 
fire is. The signal is instantly repeated by all the other churches 
throughout the city, and in a very short time the watermen are 
on the spot, with the greatest regularity and order. The number 
of water-carriers, with their long plaintive cry in the streets, is 
one of the novelties which strikes a stranger on his first arrival 
in Tjisbon. 

The vehicles in the streets are of the most original descrip- 
tion. Besides the odd cabriolets already described, there are 
quaint-looking family coaches, such as one sees in pictures of the 
last century, drawn by four mules, and curiously painted with 
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high wheels. The only carte are of the very rudeBt deBcription — 
rongh planks knocked together like a packing-bos, and resting 
on a broad beam of wood as an axle ; the wheels aa nearly solid 
blocks as possible. They are always drawn by oxen; and as the 
country roads, or rather tracks, are very narrow, the drivers 
of these ox-carts allow the wheels to remain ^ways nngreased, 
that the creaking noise may give notice of their approach, 
imd consequently the noise is dreadful. The oxen are large, 
handsome beasts, not Tery humanely treated by their drivers. 
BnenoB Ayres is a pleasant sort of suburb, though there is no 
interval between it and Lisbon. It is buOt on the very top of 
the hills, overlooking most beautiful views by laud, and also 
down the Tagus, to the bar and the sea. There are a great 
many pretty gardens in this quarter ; and it was very pleasant to 
see the golden oranges shining over the walls, and the long 
hedges of geraniums. In this part live most of the English 
residents ; and there are omnibuses all day long to and &om 
various parts of the city, A most respectable English woman 
keeps a hotel at Buenos Ayres, where strangers may find perfect 
cleanliness and comfort. 
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MEMOIR OF DAVID SCOTT, R.S.A. 

By W. B. Scott. Edinbfbgh, 1860. 



[BCPRIXTBS FBOM " THK S€X>TSMAN,*' OF APBIL OTH, 1850.] 

Tms is the record of a life as calm and nneventful in its outward 
circumstances, as it was fierce and stormy in its inward experi- 
ences. From his quiet, gloomy childhood, in the old house by 
Arthur's Seat, to his gradual decline and death at Dairy, the 
life of David Scott presents an unusually peaceful surface. It 
shows us no vicissitudes, no desperate wrestlings with untoward 
circumstances; he was allowed to follow the bent of his own 
mind in the choice of a profession; there was no absolute penury 
to weigh down his spirit and clog his eflForts for self-improve- 
ment; he was able to perform the desired pilgrimage to Italy, 
and to study its master-pieces as long as he pleased; and he 
lived long enough to win a daily increasing reputation, and at 
least some amount of patronage, from a public, whoscjtastes 
and associations he treated with studied contempt. 

If, knowing thus much of Scott's life, we open these Memoirs, 
how strange is the contrast they present! — ^We see a mind per- 
petually at war with the world and with itself — ^weary, self- 
tortured, finding no resting-place, catching occasionally, as it 
seems, a glimpse of some more safe and quiet path, but never 
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finding the entrance to it, and sinking, at last, exhausted by the 
burden of existence, at an age when others are only reaching 
the middle of their career. From the first page of his life to 
the last, it is Httle else than a scroll " written within and with- 
out, with lamentation, and mourning, and woe." The causes 
of all this suflFering are laid before us, as well as its symptoms. 
Scott has left an extraordinary amount of self-revelation behind 
him, for, joined with a habit of intense and continual self- 
contemplation, he had a strange passion for hoarding even the 
most trivial records concerning himself. 

" He always strove," says his brother, " to retain his past nature, not 
to pass onward, but to add to his identity, and remain the same ; or, 
rather, we should not say he strove to do this, but that it was natural to 
him; whatever he had thought or felt at any given time of his life, 
however unshapen, seemed as important to him as the most perfect of his 
inteUections.'* 

There was in his mind a gigantic overshadowing image of 
himself, round which everything was grouped; by its relations 
to which everything was judged, and generally found wanting; 
and to which everything must yield. There does not seem, so 
far as we can see, in the whole course of the joumallings of 
thoughts and experiences which are given in these extracts 
from his diary, an attempt to put himself fairly in the place of 
any other, or of the public, and to look from any other than 
his own peculiar point of view, on whatever question was 
before him. As a child, he constituted himself the dictator of 
this little circle, and his brothers seem to have yielded a re- 
luctant obedience. Even in their amusements — 

'* The Ught and the box of water-colours were at David's command 
alone, not to be touched under instant and grievous penalties. A smaU 
windowless room was set apart for the library. Of this he kept the key, 
and admitted the others as candle-bearers only." 

This little trait is a type of much that follows, and the feeling 
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grew with him to manhood, in a different fonn, and bore its 
bitter jfruit to the end of his days. The circumstances which 
surrounded him from childhood, were such as to foster both his 
melancholy and his abstraction, and may be briefly mentioned. 
His father was an engraver of respectable abilities, residing in 
a dwelling-place — 

*' Higher than the roof of St. Giles's Church, on which the deep win- 
dows looked down.** 

Here David was bom in 1806, and shortly after his birth, 
his five elder brothers died within a few days of each other, 
and about the same time several other near relations of the 
family were cut off. 

Prom this series of afflictions " neither father nor mother,** says the 
Memoir, " ever recovered. There and then a depression and melancholy 
settled down npon them, darkening into religious gloom at times, and 
scarcely ever clearing off. . . . It is certain that a smile was a rare thing 
within the threshold, and silence was enforced as an act of wisdom. The 
appearance of other children, although it replenished the household, never 
supplied the places of the old, and our mother would constantly, in calling 
us to her, address us hy the names of those gone long ago. We were in 
her presence, but they were in her heart. She would, indeed, take a 
Uttle time to recollect what were our special names. We were a second 
family to her. David being aU that remained of the first, his name she 
never forgot, while his father cared more for him than for aU the others.*' 

The family abandoned the scene of so many sorrows, and, 
after some wanderings, settled at a country house near Arthur's 
Seat, where the childhood of David Scott was passed. 

" The dwelling stood alone among hedges of holly and high trees of 
alder. Between it and the road was a row of lime trees, once high, then 
pollard, and next swept away by the widening of the highway. Over the 
door, which had a wooden hatch, was a tablet of stone bearing an eagle 
issuing out of a coronet, with the date 1734. 

" The road to the entrance was causewayed with round stones, and 
immediately facing the door was the wicket into the garden, over- 
shadowed by a great arch of evergreens. So lonely was the place then, 
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that more than once, in the dark winter nights, when the wind was in the 
trees, and the men of the family not yet returned home, it was visited by 
sturdy beggars." 

Here lived the fether and mother, David, their eldest son, two 
younger boys, and one cherished little girl, who died young, 
also an old uncle, a great favourite with the children. Of the 
intellectual education of the boys we are told little or nothing, 
and, amidst much confusion of dates, we only incidentally 
learn that David attended the High School, where he did not 
distinguish himself, and that he afterwards applied more 
heartily to learning Greek, and for this purpose — 

** Paid daily visits to the engraving work-rooms stiU in the Parliament 
stairs;" 

where his father's book-keeper, a kind man, and a cir 
devant schoolmaster, assisted him in his clafisical studies. 
These visits had probably some considerable share in deter- 
mining his future profession; but his constant amusement, as a 
child, had been drawing, and even in his rudest and earUest 
attempts, his class of subjects was the same as to the last year 
of his life — designs from Macbeth, Paradise Lost, Greek and 
Scottish History. How soon it became a professional study is 
not distinctly stated; his first drawing at the Trustees' Academy 
is dated 1821. When he was fifteen years old, we are told 
that the period of his life devoted to engraving was not more 
than a year or two, and during that time he was more occupied 
in designing than in engraving. By the time he was twenty- 
one, he had abandoned that business altogether as unbearable, 
notwithstanding that his father's failing health and straitened 
circumstances had made it most desirable that the son should 
assist him in his calling. The vehement struggle which even 
this temporary sacrifice of his own views seems to have cost 
him, the way in which he appears to have looked bitterly back 
to it, recording it in designs and other memorials, shows but 
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an unpromising spirit in which to set forth at twenty-one, to 
meet the trials of life in an anxious and a laborious career. 
Even his kindly and lenient biographer observes — 

" With no elasticity or buoyancy, he never forgot or surmounted an 
affliction or a struggle." 

How many a genius as brilliant as his own has calmly and 
cheerfully accepted far more adverse circumstances, has 
worked on towards its own great ends without one murmur 
againBt destiny, and drawn nourishment and strength from 
the hardest trials that beset its way ! But with poor David 
Scott, it was far otherwise: his constitutional melancholy 
only grew darker as years went on — ^past trials, instead 
of famishing strength and hope for fdture warfare, were a 
source of bitterness to be morbidly dwelt on through life; and 
instead of moulding circumstances as they arose, and making 
them minister to the wants of his genius, he met them in a 
spirit that made all things antagonistic — 

*' The insatiable me sees nothing but obstacles in the not me/* 

In 1829 we find him ftdly occupied with painting, in his own 
chosen career, historical pictures, life size; and in 1830 he is 
exclaiming thus : — 

" What constitutes individual happiness ? VHiat we seek for changes, 
and becomes the source of our misery. The ardent sentiment that warmed 
my heart with the love of art has become a torment — an insatiable demon." 

A few months later, he records a number of highly favourable 
criticisms on his " Monograms of Man," and soon after he seUs 
his picture of "The Cloud" to Francis Grant — the first he has 
ever sold. He continued to paint with noble industry, but 
with constant tormenting doubts and fears. In 1832 he began 
to entertain the idea of visiting Italy, partly, as it seems, in en- 
thusiasm, but more in disgust and disappointment. He says : — 

" February, March, AprU. Doing little but thinking of going abroad. 
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Mr. A has brought back my designs for the * Ancient Mariner/ * Lot* 

has been rejected at the British Institution ; it was too large. Eeject a 
work of art for its size! you might as well reject a man for being 
tall. My pictures in our Exhibition are all coming back to me. The 
Monograms altogether a loss as a publication. Several resources cut 
off. Difficulties in study ; for nothing but the best is worth a thought. 

Doubts of every kind August 5. Various are the causes 

that render my going abroad necessary. I lose myself in thinking over 
the journey and what it may do. Everjrthing I have yet attempted has 
been unsuccessful; so many disappointments make every effort appear 
vain. What I must do is to cut off all recurrence to former efforts, except 
in as far as they may coincide with my later formed ideas of art, and to 
hold grimly on in the conscientious course.** v 

And thus depressed in spirits, and in but feeble health, he 
departed for Eome. But in all the extracts from letters and 
journals written while he was abroad, there are but faint traces 
of any attempt to carry out the wise resolution referred to 
above, of "cutting off all recurrence to former efforts 5" the 
morbid melancholy, " the insatiable Twe," the devoted purpose, 
the untiring industry, all the good and bad of his past years 
are there still ; nothing tempts him from his work, but nothing 
charms his evil spirit from his side. 

'* During that short residence in Eome'* [a period of Uttle more than a 
year], " he made a set of eleven sheets of anatomical drawings, forming one 
of the most perfect artistical surveys of superficial anatomy ever made, with 
137 studies from life, in oils or chalk; and in painting he did four smaU 
pictures of the Four Periods of the Day ; a copy of the Delphic Sibyl, from 
the Sistine, with a number of studies from the Last Judgment; several 
exercises in fresco ; painted * Sappho and Anacreon,* a picture with life- 
size figures; and two or three smaUer, but well-finished pictures; and, last 
and greatest, the picture of * Family Discord,' or, as it was afterwards 
caUed, ' The Household Gods Destroyed.' The size of this last was nearly 
thirteen feet by ten and a-half . This amount of work, if we consider the 
time lost in a new scene and among new habits, and add the designs, 
sketch-books, and other little matters which he accompUshed, shows us a 
Hercules in perseverance and impulse.** 
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All this amount of labour was carried on in spite of bad 
health, which increased upon him greatly, and, in the midst 
of a depression of spirits amounting to despondency, he records 
in his journal days of fourteen and eighteen hours' labour, side 
by side with expressions such as these — 

** I find myself here becoming every day more and more bewildered in 
regard to life, its relations, and being. Now I have no enthusiasm with- 
out a counteracting suggestion ; no admiration of beauty without feeUng 
it to be only as we are excited that it affects us." .... 

" Is it not a paltry, worthless struggle, the desire of fame, or power, or 
consideration, that I and some others strive after ? Its desire is weakness; 
and I now see so much of the motives of action in other men, that I have 
no repose, no satisfaction in any thing. « . . In verity I am alone. 
My mind is shutting itself up more and more. Nor do I see aught for 
the future but neglect and poverty — a constant struggle to reach some- 
thing that circumstances seem determined to deny. I have painted a large 
picture, and have succeeded. I stand among the greater artists here. 
Say nothing of a great effort — even a successful one — and it falls back 
upon the author. It must be noticed or neglected. But time is needed, 
and a repetition of works necessary. Am I forgetting of what I complain ? 
My landlady enters my room; talks of my quietness ; I am never singing 
nor making a noise. I am too melancholy." 

Doubtless the worthy old woman was much in the right — ^it 
would have been a healthier state of things if there had been 
a little more noise ; but he shrank more and more from the 
society even of his brother artists. A holiday excursion, even 
a few hours' unbending of his over-worked mind, he accounted 
as lost time. His journal was his only confidante. And yet 
it seems, in spite of all his exclamations against the incon- 
veniences and the people, that this time in Rome was one of 
the least unhappy periods of his life. He could not but feel 
that his genius was sincerely admired and appreciated by many 
there ; and, even in a pecuniary point of view, he had every 
prospect of success. He felt it a duty to return to Scotland, 
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chiefly, as it seemed, in the forlorn hope of doing something 
for the arts in his native land, and it was with fear and regret 
that he came home. Yet he scarcely wished to remain in 
Eome. The following letter to his father is characteristic of 
the tone of his writing at this time : — 

" Your letter of the 25th of May was presented to me, just as I had 
spread the paper on the floor of my studio for the cartoon of my large pic- 
ture of Discord. Discord is ever with me. I read the letter with sorrow 
and anxiety. Your confinement to the house and to bed — the advices, 
and their reference to the future — sank upon me. I looked over the 
great sheet of paper; I pondered and resolved ; re-resolved, yet stiU irre- 
solute ; asked myself, What is my intention in doing this P To exhibit a 
picture in Kome ? No ; unless I am to remain I need not care for that, 
and I now know the smaU amount of respect anything of the kind re- 
ceives here. Is there, then, a wish to remain ? At times I wish for the 
strife, and feel the power for it ; but again the worthlessness of the prize 
destroys the wish. . . . What then ? I would return with my time 
in my hands. Return to what ? Here, whatever is the current value of 
ability, there are many good judges of all works of art. Rome is stiU the 
place for fame — that word has an empty sound — ambition. The accursed 
means stand ever in my way. I certainly must paint this subject as I 
proposed. You do not see my intentions. May not a picture instruct in 
the good, or terrify from evil ? By this abstract representation of the 
writhing agony flaming from the mind over the body of a family of Dis- 
cord, touch tragicaUy the heart ?' 
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" Discord is ever with me ! " Sad and true sentence ! Dis- 
cord between his means and his ends — ^his pride and his 
sensitiveness— his lofty aspirations, and his perpetual doubts 
—the "sweet bells jangled out of tune" from first to last. 

''This," says his brother, ''was among the milder passages from 
his letters; generaUy they are bitter or sad, often painfully obscure 
or rising in rebeUion with society, and its necessities and conventions ; 
with nature and its laws — even with his own soul and the divine 
voice.** 
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From this same brother, his earnest, wise, and devoted 
Mend, now his loving biographer and apologist, came the 
following admirable council at this time of indecision and 
complaining. 

"It was really painful to me to read your last letter; none of the 
others can understand your mode of speaking. I cannot help thinking 
you have no reason to consider yourself so martyred. You say *the 
means stand ever in the way.* No doubt they do, and in the way of 
every one else. But the greater man shows his superiority by creating 
the means — using them is what many can do. . . . It is your grasp- 
ing at and expecting to seize what no one ever did in a few years (the 
chances of which you shoulA have calculated more reasonably), that makes 
you miserable by failure. You must conquer this impatience. I, for my 
part, would say, put ambition under your foot j but if you wiU not under- 
stand what I mean by that, lay your account with the difficulties. • . • 
Again, it appears to me, your feelings nourish a falsity, and that self- 
esteem has a truer basis, in the fact of the accomplishment of what is 
good, than in the praise or encouragement of others in reply. Your 
pictures are too abstract from living interests; reason on this as the 
cause of your failures in disposing of pictures, and either lay your 
account with such failures, or meet the world on the wide field between 

your present works and the everyday class of things I 

imagine Michael Angelo did no more than they of the nineteenth century 
in this respect ; that he worked at what was current in that day, and, 
had he lived in our time, he would have done quite other work The rush 
would have been, however, as deep, although the current flowed over a 
different channel. Let me remind you, too, of your habit of thinking 
over and feeling everything. You do not even take your hat from the 
waU, and place it on your head with ease and carelessness. Your mind 
is ever awake to pride or degradation, or some other notion, and takes 

every opportunity to augment its store of pains You 

remark upon certain entertainments, as if you were commenting on a 
serious page of the world's destiny; they were only amusements." . . . 

" The human heart is, indeed, strong every way, but there is more power 
for good than iU ; there are more hands stretched out in amity than in 
wrath, and the image of moral beauty is more incentive to excellence, 
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than that of sin is repulsive; and as to working for our own age, and for 
the sphere we move in, is it not necessary for our own health ? You seem 
absorbed by the qualities of Titian, and Raphael, and Caravaggio, several 
and distinct as they are, and incapable of amalgamation. Our own age 
is the only one for us ; it is the last and the best : the product of any 
former does not answer the wants of this. Every great work has been 
characteristic of the age that gave it birth: judge you what is the 
character of this age. The days of strong passion and individual 
exertion have passed away ; even the representation of these in art is, 
perhaps, past.** 

In these few sentences are enumerated most of the causes 
of the failure of Scott's pictures, to touch the public in any 
degree commensurate with the purity of his intentions or the 
greatness of his labour; their extremely abstract character, 
entirely removed from all living interest ; the way in which 
what he meant for a lesson was wrapt up in as many rugged 
shells of allegory as he could invent; the peculiar turn of 
mind which led him generally to choose for his great works 
subjects of a painful or terrible nature, preferring to scare 
men into virtue, rather than to allure them to the contempla- 
tion of its loveliness ; also, we may add, his ideas regarding 
beauty, holding it to be scarcely compatible with the highest 
style of art, except in a very subordinate way. Indeed, his 
own sensibility to beauty seems to have been less acute and 
tender than was desirable, and by no means in proportion to 
his delight in energy, power, and other qualities, in the great 
works he studied. The high place he gives to Caravaggio is 
an instance of this. And, lastly, in spite of his own indignant 
exclamation on the subject, the general size of his works was 
necessarily against their difiPiision. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, however, he undoubt- 
edly met with some partial success. There were found no incon- 
siderable number of persons able and willing to appreciate him 
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— able to read the nobler meaning of his works, and willing to 
search for it beneath the often imattractive surface. There 
were friends gathering round him fall of sincere and honest 
admiration for him. And so, for some fifteen years more, he 
laboured on — sending forth, year by year, from his grim solitary 
studio, a series of remarkable works, stamped with his own 
peculiar strain of thought, lofty in purpose, often obscure in 
their meaning, always strange and unattractive in their execu- 
tion. They met with much derision and ignorant abuse, some 
enlightened and generous praise, and very few purchasers. 
During all this time the extracts from his diary and other 
writings continue the same tale of suffering, the same aliena- 
tion from society, with here and there a glimmering of some 
clearer views of things. One or two short specimens may 
suffice: — 

Feb. 1845. " Oh ! hopeless, yet hopeful, these years have been. Months 
must yet grow upon months before there arises the chance of my expec- 
tations being realised — before any elevation of the shroud which now, 
for four years, has wrapped a beloved vision, can be looked for. A 
wretched fate is mine. Days all dim; nights only quiet in sleep. No 
faith — ^no joy, aU torpor and unrepose. No good to meet, nor good to do." 

" The following maxim," says his biographer, " is dated October 1848, 
and is the last in his writing. The psychologist wiU see much in it to 
apply to the mind of its author. It seems as if his own life had been 
getting clearer to him at the time he was leaving it. AU the repose, as 
weU as the fruit of life, comes from participation — the flow of thought 
into thought, of act into act. To be met, understood, known, and 

trusted, loved and respected, is necessary AU our efforts of 

introversion and self -analysis, are seekings for participation in ourselves; 
and the return to intuitive, impulsive strength, is only its having been found. 
Many Uve from birth participating with others, and thus pass through 
life in comparative unconsciousness and happiness. Some never parti- 
cipate; they want the power entirely, and pass through life in a state of 
mental and moral slavery. Others feel its want, but cannot gain the 
power ; they are constitutionaUy miserable." . . 
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*' If I could bnt have time yet," he sighed forth a few months 
later, when on his death-bed, " If I could but have time yet, I 
think I could meet the public in their own way more, and yet 
do what I think good. But it is over, and here I lie." 

Yes, it was over — the weary frame could endure no more 
— the sad volume was closed for ever ! Alas, that Scott 
retired from the strife, still a combatant, not a victor! 
Whether, as he fancied, it would ever have been otherwise 
with him — whether that tossed and troubled soul would ever 
have found a refuge in the ark of Christ's Church —whether 
he would ever have discovered the only link that could have 
bound a mind like his in real brotherhood to his fellow-men, 
or struck the one key-note that should have harmonised all 
the dissonances that tortured him — ^it is needless now to ask. 
The struggle is past, the lesson is our own. 

That the public had much of his sufferings to answer for, it 
would be folly to assert. The root lay far deeper. But it is 
certain that the number was very small of those who gave to 
his works the thoughtftQ consideration which their undeniable 
grandeur demanded. If he had no cause for despair and 
hostility, he had surely some grounds for honest indignation. 
The time is now past wherein to console him living, but we 
may yet pay some honour to his memory. His native city 
may be proud of his genius and his affection. If there is to be a 
gallery of Scottish art in Edinburgh, David Scott must surely 
claim an honourable place in it for some of his larger works 
which still remain unsold — that one by which he said he wished 
to live, his great picture of " Discord," for instance, which 
comprises as much of his mind as, and fewer of his faults than, 
any of his principal works, would be a fitting memorial of him, 
and a trophy of which his country might be proud. 
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These two Letters, vbom the late Mbs. Geobge Combe, abe 

GIVEN IN explanation OF THE CIBCUMSTANCES IJNDEE WHICH 
THE FOLLOWING NOTICES OP THE " LiPE OP Db. AnDBEW 

Combe" webe wbitten by Lady Teevelyan. 



Mrs, George Combe to Lady Trevehjan. 

" Tuesday, 9th April, 1850. 
" My dear Lady Trevelyan, 

" Mr. Combe has been thinking over your very interesting 
notice of Mr. Scott's Life,* and wishing much that it were his 
good fortune to have an equaUy excellent critique of the 
" Memoir of Dr. Combe, " in the same paper. He has begged 
me to mention to you that there is apparently a great diflB- 
culty, in Tlie Scotsman oflSce, to have a notice of the book 
written, as Mr. Maclaren declares himself now unequal to such 
a task, and, we believe, has not even read the book ; while Mr* 
Russel is so immersed in the general management of the 
paper, that he has no time at command. Supposing your 
health to be equal to the undertaking, would your inclination 
allow you to make a notice ? Your doing so, if perfectly com- 
patible with other occupations, would confer a great favour 
on Mr. Combe and probably relieve The Scotsman from the 
embarrassment of causing a delay which threatens to be in- 
jurious to the work. At all events, I undertook to convey the 
request, and am sure you will at least appreciate our motives, 
and will feel a wish to accede to it. 

*^ Believe me, 

" Dear Lady Trevelyan, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" C. COMBE." 

* "Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A." Edinburgh, 1850. 
Reviewed in The ScoUmcm by Lady Trevelyan. 
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Mrs. 0. Combe to Lady Trevelyan, 

" My dear Lady Trevelyan, 

" Your kind note of last night has been both a gratification 
and a relief to us both ; and I just write this to tell you that 
the idea was suggested solely by the article on ** David Scott," 
and that Mr. Combe has had no communication, good, bad, 
or indifferent, from either Mr. Findlay or Mr. Russel, on the 
subject of the book he sent to Mr. Maclaren, to be reviewed 

in The Scotsman 

" Yours always truly, 

" Dear Lady Trevelyan, 

"Wednesday." " C. COMBE." 

[lOth ApHl, 1850.^ 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ANDREW COMBE, M.D., &c. 

By Gbobqb Combe. Edinbijbqh and London, 1850. 



[Beprintsd f&om "The Scotsman." of Mat 1, 1850.] 



fFiBST Notice.] 

In whatever frame of mind the reader opens the above Memoir, 
whether of simple curiosity or friendly interest, it may safely be 
predicted that he will close it with feelings of admiration akin 
to reverence, for the history it contains is one that appeals to 
all hearts, and needs no peculiar gifts of intellect or knowledge, 
folly to comprehend and appreciate it. It contains the por- 
trait of an upright, manly, and thoroughly well-balanced mind, 
gifted with a singularly clear and comprehensive inteUect, and 
animated by a benevolence so lofty and go ardent, that it over- 
came all difficulties, vanquished all infirmities, and shone as 
clear through the last hours of failing strength, as in those 
bright moments of anticipated achievements, when we see 
nothing of our intended enterprises but their expected results. 
Dr. Combe united, in a remarkable manner, the knowledge 
of the physician with the dearly-bought experience of the 
patient sufferer, and, by long years of cheerful endurance and 
rigid self-denial, he earned the double right to teach and to 
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console. Thoroughly earnest and single-hearted in all his con- 
victions, he never willingly admitted a discrepancy between 
his theory and his practice, nor shrank from one sacrifice that 
his professional knowledge would have compelled him to exact 
from his patients. Though of remarkably calm and sober 
judgment, he took a lofty and an ennobling view of his calling, 
and, accepting every kno\\Ti and proved law of Nature as a 
direct revelation of the Divine will, regarded its conscious 
violation as a sin, differing only in magnitude, but not in kind, 
from disobedience to the written law of the Creator. And 
thus, while struggling for years under the pressure of a deadly 
disease, he was able to do such work in the cause of humanity 
— to store up and arrange such a mass of useftd information, 
aud to put on record such an amount of sound practical wis- 
dom, as may shame many a powerftd mind in possession of the 
most unbounded bodily health, and encourage all those whose 
willing minds are thwarted by a suffering frame, with the spec- 
tacle of how much may be achieved, both of rational happiness 
and real usefulness, by steadily gathering up all the precious 
remnants that disease has spared, and devoting them to none 
but the loftiest purposes. And to each and all of us he has 
left this noble lesson — ^how entirely a pure benevolence and a 
thoroughly unselfish spirit, can neutralise every drop of bitter- 
ness in the severest trials. Each unfavourable circumstance 
of his life, each fatal mistake in his early training, was remem- 
bered, even while he was smarting under its consequences, not 
as a source of complaint or idle self-pity, but as a subject of 
warning or of hope for his fellow-creatures. Of his many 
amiable and attractive qualities, the letters contained in this 
book afford a most pleasing picture, and they are better seen 
in them than told by another pen. Mr. George Combe has 
felt and managed this with essentially good taste ; he has left 
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his brother's character to develop itself in his own words, and 
when he has a narrative to supply, it is told with a simplicity 
befitting the subject. He had to write the memoir of a life 
totally without incident, but he has avoided the danger of 
making it a moral essay instead of a biography. 

Of the circumstances of Dr. Combe's childhood little need 
be said here. Both his immediate parents and remoter pro- 
genitors seem to have been intelligent and upright people, 
occupying that middle class of life wherein the sturdy virtues 
of the Scottish race have taken such deep root, but in which 
they were not, at the time of his birth, softened by much 
external tenderness of manner or expression. As a child he 
seems to have pined for more sympathy, and the want of it 
produced an unhappy effect on his disposition, though he 
gradually threw off the ill consequences of it. 

" After having been cold or sullen in the days of my earliest youth, I 
have gone to bed and cried for want of moral sympathy, and formed 
strong resolutions to be for ever after kind and good, no matter how 
others might treat me. I reproached myself also for my shortcomings 
in obligingness and active kindness, and felt that if met with affection 
and confiding regard, I could make any effort or sacrifice in return, and 
rejoice in the happiness of doing so. But, as you know, the affections 
and amenities of life were not cherished among us individuaUy, nearly so 
much as stern integrity and the omnipotent sense of duty. This was 
from the very best intentions on the part of our exceUent parents, and 
arose much from the oppressive spirit of their Calvanistic principles, and 
their own want of an enlightened education. It was, however, a great 
evil, and upon me it operated in producing a distrust of myself, from an 
idea of my unworthiness, which led me to rate myself below every other 
person, and, by increasing my natural shyness, cramped the free expan- 
sion of both feeling and intellect, at a time when they were craving for 
gratification." 

It tended to foster in him reserved and silent habits, which, 
added to a naturally rather secretive and cautious disposition^ 
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it cost him much after-trouble to correct. It is a most 
common mistake, even among truly kind-hearted people, to 
associate the idea of weakness and over-softness with the out- 
ward expression of kind sentiments — especially in their inter- 
course with children ; they little think how many generous 
impulses of affection they repress in the young, and wdth what 
a hardening effect this coldness falls on the heart of a child. 
However, surrounded on the whole with healthy and invigorat- 
ing moral influences, Andrew Combe reached that stage of 
boyhood when it became necessary to decide on his future 
career, and to regulate the rest of his education accordingly. 
He describes himself as a backward boy, whose moderate 
inclination for learning had not met with much stimulus from 
his teachers, and whose acquirements lay mostly in the know- 
ledge of facts and things, gathered from the circumstances 
that surrounded him. His peculiarities of disposition were 
productive of a ludicrous incident, which is so fall of character 
that it deserves quotation. He was apprenticed to a medical 
practitioner in Edinburgh named Johnston : — 

** The 9th day of April, 1812, was fixed for his entry to Mr. Johnston's 
establishment, and he was desired to dress himself for the occasion. His 
father was prepared to accompany him and introduce him. Andrew was 
sullen, did nothing, and said nothing. His brother George, who was nine 
years older than himself, and had reached to manhood, still lived in his 
father's house. He saw with regret this unpleasant state of affairs, and 
took an earnest and active part in endeavouring to induce Andrew to 
enter on his profession. His father assured Andrew that if he would 
name any other vocation which he preferred, he should not be asked to 
move one step in the intended career; but no answer was returned. 
George solicited and obtained his father's solemn promise, which was 
never known to be broken, that if Andrew would make trial of Mr. John- 
ston's establishment for one day, he should not be desired to return if 
he disliked it. StiU no answer was given. As an appointment for ten 
o'clock had been made with Mr. Johnston, and his time was valuable, it 
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became necessary either to resort to compulsion, or to abandon the ar- 
rangement altogether. It was, however, against all rule in the family, to 
permit evasion of what was regarded as a duty, merely because the thing 
to be done was disagreeable; and as the kindest assurances had been 
given, and no reason assigned for opposition, force was at last resorted 
to. An attempt was made to substitute Andrew's best coat and vest for 
the house-garments in which he was dressed, and he resisted; but his 
resistance was overcome. A new consultation was now held as to what 
was to be done; and again it was resolved that Andrew should not be 
allowed to conquer, seeing that he still assigned no reason for his resist- 
ance. He was, therefore, lifted from the ground; he refused to stand; 
but his father supported one shoulder, George carried the other, and his 
younger brother James pushed him on behind ; and in this fashion he 
was carried from the house, through the brewery, and several hundred 
yards along the high road, before he i)laced a foot on the ground. His 
elder brother John, observing what was passing, anxiously inquired, 
* What's the' matter ?' James replied, * We are taking Andrew to the 
Doctor.' *To the Doctor! — what's the matter with him — is he ill?* 
James — ' Oh, not at all — we are taking him to maJce him a doctor.' At 
last Andrew's sense of shame prevailed, and he walked quietly. His 
father and George accompanied him to Mr. Johnston's house. Andrew 
was introduced and received, and his fatlier left him. George inquired 
what had passed in Mr. Johnston's presence. 'Nothing particular,' 
replied his father; * only my conscience smote me when Mr. Johnston 
hoped that Andrew had come quite li^dllingly !' I replied, that I had 
given him a solemn promise that if he did not like the profession after 
a trial, he should be at liberty to leave it.' * Quite right,' said Mr. 
Johnston; and Andrew was conducted to the laboratory." 

"Andrew returned to Mr. Johnston's next morning without being 
asked to do so; and to the day of his death he was fond of his profession." 

This medecin malgre lui afterwards explained his conduct on 
this occasion, as having been prompted partly by a sense of 
injustice, in not having been allowed a holiday to which he 
considered himself entitled, and partly by the secretiveness 
and firmness, which formed powerftQ elements in his character; 
his perseverance was a quality that never forsook him. He 
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remained with Mr. Johnston three years, the greater part of 
which he accounted afterwards as lost time, as they frequently 
had little or nothing to do, and passed the days between look- 
ing out of the window, playing cards, and reading an incredible 
number of trashy novels. 

He, however, saw more practice towards the end of the 
time, and on its expiration pursued his medical studies at 
classes and pubhc hospitals, and passed at Surgeons' Hall in 
1817. He had been for some time past residing with his 
brother George, who laboured kindly and successftdly to rouse 
the taste for learning which had hitherto been but feebly 
excited : but Andrew Combe still found his natural reserve 
and diffidence increased, by being perpetually overshadowed by 
a more matured intellect and more fluent utterance than his 
own. He thus describes his state of mind at that period, in a 
letter to his brother, written long afterwards : — 

" From the very moderate estimate," says he, " which I so early formed 
of my own talents and worth, and from the mist in which a large organ 
of Wonder in my own hr^n enveloped me, and the manner in which it 
caused me to magnify the merits of all others not intimately known to 
me, and from the natural inspirations of an active Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness, it was not until after I hecame acquainted with Phrenology, and 
with my own mental constitution, that the possibility of my becoming 
useful to mankind, or fitted to occupy any except a very quiet station, 
ever occurred to me. I even shrank from being conspicuous in any way, 
in the belief that I could not sustain a high position properly. We were 
so well drilled to humility, by being called * blockheads' at home, that I 
never felt encouraged to take a brighter view of my own capabilities. 
Being nearly the youngest in a numerous family, in which talent was not 
scarce, and feeling surpassed by my seniors, 1 gladly stood back to give 
them room, and imagined that, in the world at large, the background was 
also my natural position. So far did this go, that when, in the fourth 
year at the High School, I might repeatedly have been Dux, I never would 
go higher than second, and preferred losing, to being in the conspicuous 
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place of Dux. Your own ready command of your ideas, and facility of 
utterance and composition, so different from the difficulty I was conscious 
of in my mind, increased, sometimes to a painful extent, the sense of infe- 
riority which kept me in the background, and this influence continued 
operative for many years after I came to live with you." 

'* One disadvantage, and only one, diminished to some extent the greater 
benefits of my residence with you, and it was this : — very often, in con- 
versation, the same sentiments, opinions, and arguments, presented them- 
selves to my mind as to yours, upon whatever was said by others j but 
before I could find words and arrangement for them, you expressed them 
off-hand so much more clearly and fluently than I could do, that after a 
time, I got into the habit of thinking to myself, and leaving all the talk 
to you. Even my power of thinking suffered at length from this, as well 
as that of expression : for one ceases to think vividly and with precision, 
when the result is neither uttered nor written." 

He alludes to phrenology in the above extract, but he states 
afterwards, that at the time referred to, he had only so far con- 
sidered the subject, as to be aware that it was worth studying. 
He had not yet applied it as an instrument for sounding the 
depths and shallows of his own mind. It was at this stage of 
his progress that he went, in October, 1817, to Paris, where 
he pursued his professional studies with a zeal and an apparent 
delight, very different to anything that had appeared before — 
indeed, he frequently endangered his health by his close appli- 
cation to them. His letters from Paris are fall of affection 
and gratitude to his family, of tender, amiable feeling, and of 
much intelligent observation ; but space forbids our quoting 
from them here — especially as they are less characteristic than 
others that ensue. 

At Paris he remained till near the end of the year 1819, and 
it was during his studies there that he attended Dr. Spurz- 
heim's lectures, and ardently embraced that system of mental 
philosophy, which so affected all his views through life, as to' 
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require a special reference tx) it here, which may be best given 
in Dr. Combe's own words : — 

** Perhaps the first benefit which I derived from the new philosophy of 
mind, was a better knowledge of myself, and the clearing away of sundry 
obscurities which impaired my usefulness, and with it my happiness. 
From my large Wonder and Veneration, I invested everything unknown 
to me with a depth and magnitude which seemed to place it utterly beyond 
my powers. From the same feelings I invested every one with whom 1 
was not intimate, with great and high qualities, and an amount of know- 
ledge which I could never hope to attain. With these impressions, con- 
joined with active Caution, Secretiveness, and Love of Approbation, I 
was afraid to place myself on the same level with others, and often, after 
intimacy was almost forced upon me, I marvelled to find myself, after all, 
just as clever and well informed as most of them. During my studies 
the same combination led me to assign an unfathomable depth and extent 
to aU new branches of professional knowledge ; and it happened very often, 
that when I understood a thing easily, I continued poring over it, under 
the conviction that there must be a deeper and a more important meaning, 
which my stupidity had not been able to reach. I studied, therefore, 
hesitatingly, gropingly, and sometimes almost despondingly. I lingered, 
wondered, and doubted, till I verily believe I impaired the elasticity of 
my intellect. At least, I feel assured, that had I then known the sources 
of these apprehensions, and been encouraged and animated in my career, 
I would have advanced with a vigour, efficiency, and pleasure, which 
would have influenced my whole future existence. To Spurzheim's lec- 
tures I am indebted for the first relief I obtained from these impediments. 
In his descriptions of Wonder, Cautiousness, Veneration, Secretiveness, 
and Love of Approbation, I recognised my own feelings ; and the thought 
came over me, * So it is you and not the external subjects that are mysti- 
fying and perplexing me !' ... I saw and was comforted. For the 
first time my mind was in harmony with itself, and I could exert, with- 
out distrust, the faculties which God had given me. I could now compare 
myself with other men, and see that in some important respects I pos- 
sessed advantages of my own, which might, in their turn, be employed to 
good account." 

As the above extract is from a letter written in 1841, it 
contains Dr. Combe's mature judgment on the subject. 
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In December, 1819, he returned to Edinburgh; his joyful 
feelings at being again among his friends were saddened by 
the recent death of his mother, to whom he had been affec- 
tionately attached, and his health soon after became so seriously 
affected, from causes to be hereafter referred to, that in the 
summer of 1820 a removal to England was necessary, and he 
was obliged to spend the ensuing winter at Leghorn, and the 
next following one at Marseilles, and did not return to Edin- 
burgh till 1823, when he was able fairly to commence prac- 
tice. Of the spirit in which he started on his career, the 
following gives an interesting description : — 

" At the time when Dr. Combe entered the medical profession, it was 
common for practising physicians simply to prescribe medicines, and 
to lay down dietetic rules to be observed by their patients, without ex- 
plaining to them the nature of their maladies, or the rationale of the 
cure. Blind faith and implicit obedience were required of them. He 
early adopted the practice of addressing the reason and enUsting the 
moral sympathies of his patients, in every case in which this appeared to 
him practicable. He preferred the intelligent co-operation of a patient 
in the measures necessary for the restoration of his health, to mere ob- 
servance of rules ; and therefore communicated as much of the nature of 
the disease, as could be stated without exciting injurious alarm — explained 
as far as the individual could comprehend it, the process which Nature 
followed in order to reach the condition of health — and urged on him the 
necessity and advantage of complying with her demands. He also stated 
to the patient, or his attendants, the occurrences which he knew would 
take place in the progress of the malady before his next visit, and in- 
structed them how to act in the emergencies, as they occurred. In his 
communications, he practised discretion, but avoided mystery ; and stated 
truth, as far as it could be revealed without direct injury to his patient. 
The consequences of this mode of proceeding were equaUy beneficial to 
his patients and to himself. They became convinced that it was Nature 
that was dealing with them, and that although they might * cheat the 
doctor,' they could not arrest the progress of her ev olutions, orescape 
from aggravated evils, if they obstructed the course of her sanative action. 
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Under these convictions they obeyed his injunctions with earnestness and 
attention. By being premonished of approaching symptoms, which were 
frequently steps in the progress of the cure, but which, if not explained, 
might have been regarded as aggravations of the malady, they were saved 
from much alarm, and he fiom many unnecessary calls and attendances." 

In this calm, judicious, and kindly spirit, Dr. Combe pur- 
sued his course for the next seven or eight years, till another 
failure in health called upon him for fresh sacrifices of time. 
During this period he prepared his admirable work upon 
Insanity, which placed him among the leaders in the move- 
ment then making for the more wise and tender treatment of 
the insane, which has now so completely prevailed, that, as 
Mr. Combe observes, it is not easy for those who have grown 
up under the improved system, to conceive the darkness 
which existed upon the subject during the first quarter of this 
century. The chapter in which the preparation of this work 
and the reasons that led to it are detailed, is particularly in- 
teresting at this moment, from the apt corollary it affords to 
the strange judgment in the case of Miss Nottidge, which 
excited so much interest and discussion in England last 
autumn. The case of Mr. Davies, which first led Dr. Combe 
to write on the subject of tests of insanity, has many points in 
common with the more recent example alluded to. But it is 
too long to be extracted here. 

The work on Insanity was published in 1881, and was well 
received, both by the public and the medical profession. The 
first edition was soon exhausted, and failing health prevented 
Dr. Combe from arranging a second, to which he wished to 
make many additions ; but it is hoped that his executors will 
succeed in fulfilling the task of once more laying this valuable 
work before the public. 

Some of the letters written to patients and other friends 
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during these seven years, are among the most interesting parts 
of the volume; — they abound with such kindliness, such wise 
and practical advice on a variety of subjects, that they cannot 
be read without profit; and they are written with an ease and 
occasional playfulness which must have made their wise lessons 
irresistible to the recipients of them. It is impossible to do 
more than allude to them here, though we would fain have 
borrowed large extracts from them had space permitted. That 
at page 156, to a young patient, is full of kind and useftd warn- 
ing, and at pp. 159, 165, 174, are letters well worthy of careful 
perusal. Some of these refer to minute and homely details, but 
perhaps the application of high principles of conduct to such 
small matters, is one of the most difficult problems life sets 
before us. 

We close this book for the present with reluctance — ^hoping 
to return to it before long, and to follow the later years of Dr, 
Combe's life with a deepening, if a more painful interest. 



[Second Notice.] 



[Beprinted from "The Scotsman" of May, 1850. J 

In a former notice of this work, we followed, in a cursory manner, 
the earlier part of Dr. Combe's life — until 1881, when, at the 
close of seven years' active practice, he was compelled, by the 
rapid inroads of his pulmonary complaint, to abandon his 
career, and all the prospects it held out to him, and to devote a 
considerable time to the recovery of at least such a portion of 
health, as should enable him to return to his profession with a 
good promise of usefulness. According to his own quaint and 
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excellent remark, that " we have not two brains, one to be sick 
and the other to judge of what will make us well," he followed 
the advice of others, and determined to repair to a milder 
climate. Attached as he was to the friends among whom he 
lived, and fond of his profession, it was a very severe trial to 
him to leave them all for a period of uncertain duration. How 
cheerfully he submitted to it the following extract from a letter 
written from London will show: — 

" I am, I think, rather improved, with less of the decidedly feverish feel- 
ings, less of the circnmscrihed flush and lank hoUowness of visage ; but I 
see clearly that a good while wiU be requisite to do any good substantiaUy, 
and therefore I mean to go to Paris via Dieppe. I have no compunction 
in absenting myself so long. K I return unwell, I go down-hiU and' 
benefit nobody but my executors, who may be as weU off with myself, 
as with anything I could leave to them in my stead. If I come back 
well, I may have inconvenienced my patients by my absence, and hurt my 
practice, but then there will be something to compensate this, and time to 
make it up. Most of my patients, I am thankful to say, are exceedingly 
kind and indulgent. Ha\'ing thus viewed both sides of the question, I 
shaU neglect nothing to realise the bright one, and hope for the best." 

One or two of the letters he wrote at that time from Paris 
are very curious, describing the unsubsided ferment of French 
society after the then recent revolution, and the foreshadowing 
pf a more fierce and deeper-going storm, such as has since con- 
vulsed the country. Dr. Combe proceeded to Italy for the 
winter; but while at Naples he endured a severe attack of 
inflammation of the lungs. During this time — 

" With a view," says his brother, ** to reUeve the anxiety of his friends, 
and to spare their sympathetic feelings. Dr. Combe was prompt to report 
every aUeviating circumstance attending his illness, and, in particular, to 
assure them of his freedom from acute suffering. In temper and dispo- 
sition, also, he was in such circumstances, not merely resigned, but cheer- 
ful, and often droU, as many of his letters show." 
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Indeed the letters selected for publication in this volume, are 
full of pleasant observation and interesting remarks on Italy. 
The following, though written at a much later date, gives a 
picture of his life at this period: — 

" You should flourish like a green bay -tree, with so many sources of 
quiet and elevating enjoyment about you, and come home, stored for life 
with new and abiding sources of interest. For myself, at least, I can say, 
that the pleasures of actual traveUing are the smaUest portion I derive 
from an excursion. The retrospect brightens many an hour in after-life. 
It is now twenty years since I stalked through the valleys and over the 
mountains of Switzerland and Savoy, and many and many a time since 
then, has memory carried me back to the renewed enjoyment of their beauty 
and grandeur, and to the recollection of friends, some still alive, and others 
long since dead, who then shared in my pleasure. It is a blessed arrange- 
ment of God's providence, too, that in looking back upon the past, it is 
the bright sunshine which dwells on the mind, while the suffering and 
sorrow disappear like the shadow of the passing cloud. Little as I was 
able to see and enjoy of Rome and Naples in 1831-32, it is the sunny 
Monte Pincio, the blue unclouded sky, the ancient obelisk, the magnificent 
Duomo, the gay Borghese gardens, the beautiful Bay of Naples, the pic- 
turesque approach by sea to Castel-a-Mare, and other objects of a like 
interest, that alone dweU in my mind. The unquiet nights in which my 
lean frame felt multiplied into eighty and became too ponderous to turn 
in bed ; the panting and * scant of breath.' which made me rest for two 
or three minutes as I rose from bed ; the laborious exertion which it cost 
me to mount the said Monte Pincio, and aU the other drawbacks attend- 
ing on sickness, have long ceased to haunt me, and I can bring them back 
only by a special effort. It was the same when ill in 1820-21-22. The 
sunny part alone remains ; and although my illness then looked like a 
regularly-established impediment to my ever entering upon the business 
of life*, and might be supposed enough to darken a cautious mind like mine, 
stiU even the obscurity of that time has been supplanted by the brighter 
enjoyments, which, amidst much infirmity, were placed within my reach." 

In the autumn of 1832 he was sufficiently recovered to return 
to Scotland; and, while necessarily precluded from much bodily 
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exertion, he commenced his work on " Physiology applied to 
Health and Education," which was completed and published in 
1834. He was at first doubtful of its success; but his fears 
were soon at an end, and up to the year 1847, 28,000 copies 
had been sold, besides numerous editions in America. It is 
needless to refer to the contents of a book so well known; and 
exactly in proportion to the good it has done, is the impossi- 
bility of estimating the amount of the author's claims upon our 
gratitude; for just in so far as the principles of any book com- 
mend themselves at once to the common sense of mankind, and 
bear abundant fruits in our daily practice, so surely shall we 
forget that we were ever ignorant of them. We come to look 
upon them as self-evident truths, and quite cease to remember 
those who first brought them under our notice. The more 
thoroughly the world has learned its lesson, the more sure it 
is to forget its teacher. So in regard to this work of Dr. 
Combe's. Every one now recognises, more or less, the neces- 
sity of attention to ventilation, temperature, exercise, bathing, 
&c., but it will soon be only those who had suffered from a 
previous state of ignorance, who will remember with gratitude 
the men who first led the way to improvement. Dr. Combe, 
however, enjoyed his true reward in seeing not a little of the 
good he effected. 

In the year 1833 he had been able partially to resume his 
practice. " He was welcomed back by his patients with cordial 
esteem, and but for his infirm health, which still limited his 
powers of exertion, he would have speedily recovered the ground 
in his practice which he had lost by his long indisposition." 
After a short time, however, he found it necessary to resign 
for ever his general practice, to which his health was quite 
unequal. His letters during the year 1835 are much en- 
grossed with plans for establishing a lunatic asylum on a humane 
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and an enlightened scheme. But .this wafi never cairied into 
effect. He soon after received the appointment of physician 
to the King of the Belgians, to whom he had been recom- 
mended by Sir James Clark, in a manner honom^able to aU 
the parties concerned, Sir James having a very slight personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Combe, but knowing him through his 
published works, a few letters, and a written consultation. 

Dr. Combe proceeded to Brussels, but a recurrence of dis- 
tressing symptoms, soon proved to him the impossibility of his 
living in a climate so damp as that of Belgium. During the 
few weeks he remained there, he found time to suggest various 
useful improvements with a view to the health of the royal 
family; such as clearing and draining the grounds about Laeken, 
and the purchase of a royal residence in a southern province, 
which were immediately carried into effect. 

He returned to Scotland, and continued to revisit Belgium, 
when his health permitted, as consulting physician to King 
Leopold, whose confidence and esteem he retained to the close 
of his life. In 1836 he published his work on ^^ Digestion and 
Dietetics," which reached, last year, its ninth edition, under 
the editorship of Dr. [now Sir] James Coxe, — a sufficient 
testimony to the public appreciation of its merits. From 
about this time to the year 1841 he enjoyed greater vigour 
and physical comfort than he had previously possessed for 
many years ; and the time was fully and useftdly occupied. 
The profits of his works and his consulting practice afforded 
him an income sufficient for his wants ; and his friends look 
back on that period of his life with unalloyed satisfaction. 
His letters during that time are fnU of practical wisdom, and 
will amply repay a careful perusal. Late in the year 1839 he 
published his treatise on " The Management of Infancy," the 
last, and, according to his own opinion, the most valuable of 
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his works : — " the pubKc decision seems to have confirmed his 
judgment, for 9,500 copies of it have been sold." In referring 
to this latest and favourite book, we cannot refrain from 
quoting Dr. Combe's own account of his motives for writing 
it — ^recorded in 1841 — ^when he believed that his life was 
about to end : — 

" I should like to be remembered by my friends, and associated in their 
minds with pleasing recoillections; but for more than this I have no desire. 
I think I can say I never wrote a line from a hope of fame or emolument. 
Not that I was indifferent either to public opinion or to the value of money ; 
for I wished that those who knew me at all, should think well of me, and 
I was very well pleased if reward followed my labours. I can as honestly 
say, that though pleased and gratified, I never felt elated even by the 
warmest eulogiums on my writings. At first, I was doubtful whether I 
possessed the talent of clear exposition. The public satisfied me on that 
score ; but I never varied in my estimate of the utility of the ideas I 
sought to communicate. In like manner, I never felt carried away by 
expressed approval or praise in my private life, for I could never lose 
sight of the length I really fell short of what I wished to be or do. 
Often when most praised, my deficiencies came most strongly before me, 
and made me feel rather shame than pleasure." 

^*I have beon deeply sensible of the imperfections of medicine, as a 
science in which principles are yet, in a great measure, to be sought for; 
and, at times, when I felt my mind more than usually vigorous, I fancied 
that, if I had enjoyed sustained health and energy, I might have contri- 
buted to put things on a more solid foundation. But infirmity diminished 
my powers of application, and, along with my deficient Eventuality, pre- 
vented me from acquiring the necessary extent of knowledge, and com- 
manding easily what I possessed. Views which I thought of some value 
thus passed through my mind, but these I could neither arrest nor ela- 
borate j and now, I fear, the day has gone by even for the attempt." 

" The late Rev. Mr, , of , stopped me one day, to say he had 

read my Physiology with great satisfaction, and that what pleased him 
greatly, was the vein of genuine piety which pervaded every page, a piety 
uncontaminated by cant. Some of my good friends who have consi- 
dered me a lax observer of the outward forms of piety, might laugh at 
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this. Nevertheless, it gave me pleasure, because in my conscience I felt 
its truth. There is scarcely a single page in all my three physiological 
works, in which such a feeling was not active as I wrote. The unvarying 
tendency of my mind is to regard the whole laws of the animal economy, 
and of the universe, as the direct dictates of the Deity ; and in urging 
compliance with them, it is with the earnestness and reverence due to a 
Divine command, that I do it. I almost lose the consciousness of self in 
the anxiety to attain the end ; and where I see clearly a law of God in 
our own nature, I rely upon its efficiency for good, with a faith and peace 
which no storm can shake, and feel pity for those who remain blind to 
its origin, wisdom, and beneficence. I therefore say it solemnly, and 
with the prospect of death at no distant day, that I experienced great 
delight, when writing my books, in the consciousness that I was, to the 
best of my ability, expounding * the ways of God to man,' and in so far 
fulfilling one of the highest objects of human existence. God was, indeed, 
ever present to my thoughts." 

He never recovered from the effects of the attack he expe- 
rienced in 1841 sufficiently to begin any considerable work, 
but during his illness he wrote a series of letters to his brother, 
from which the above is extracted, with a view to put on record 
his thoughts on some important subjects, feeling himself no 
longer equal to the task of laying his' ideas systematically 
before the public. He was obliged by the state of his health 
to spend the two following winters in Madeira, and during 
that of 1842 he wrote an interesting account of the island, 
which was printed in The Scotsman, and is now republished in 
his memoirs. The winters of 1845 and 1846-7 he spent ia 
Scotland ; his strength was rapidly dechning, and he under- 
went severe shocks of illness, but he still devoted the intervals 
of partial improvement, to the consideration of important sub- 
jects, and the occasional writing of short articles, and long 
letters, on education, on the management of the insane, and 
on medical subjects. In 1847 he undertook a voyage to 
America, partly in hopes that the long sea voyage would 
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benefit his health, partly to see a brother long settled at New 
York, and he adds : — 

** I have no wish to be foolhardy, but I feel a necessity for mingling 
with the living world as far as my strength will permit; and I certainly 
was benefited by my long excursions the last summer and the one before. 
I know that self-denial will be needed to abstain from visiting many 
institutions which I should like weU to see ; but I have been well dis- 
ciplined in that school already, and trust not to forget my lesson. Under 
these conditions, then, I suppose that you wiU stiU approve. My niece is 
wiUing to go, and risk coming home without seeing anything, which I 
hold to be very magnanimous. What I feel is the inability for mental 
work, which seclusion increases. I have views which I believe to be im- 
portant, but am pained at being unable to put forth." 

He greatly enjoyed the meeting with his brother, but the 
intense heat obliged him to return home, after a little more 
that a fortnight's residence in America ; and combined with 
the discomforts of the voyage on board an emigrant ship, 
apparently hastened his death. Faithful to the end in his 
vocation of mercy, he devoted the last hours of his life to an 
earnest endeavour to mitigate the sufferings of poor emigrants, 
by calling public attention to their hardships, and to the causes 
of the fever which swept off so many of them. 

Writing on the 2nd August to Mr. John Brown, com 
merchant in Liverpool, for information about the regulations of 
emigrant ships, he says : — 

"I have not yet regained either my ordinary health or power of 
thinking, and, consequently, find writing rather heavy work; but my 
spirit is moved by these horrible details from Quebec and New York, and 
I cannot rest without doing something in the matter." 

The letter from which this sentence is quoted, was tJie last 
he ever wrote, and nothing could be more characteristic of the 
man. In this work he was suddenly interrupted by a severe 
attack of diarrhoea, which seized him at Gorgie Mill, on the 
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second of August, and speedily put an end to his useful life. 
Despairing of recovery, he committed the unfinished MS. to 
the care of his nephew, Robert Cox, enjoining him to render 
it 88 fit for publication as possible, and to place it at the dis- 
posal of the editor of The Times, It would have been, he 
said, a source of much satisfaction to him, had he been able to 
complete it before he died, as he was earnestly desirous to con- 
tribute his exertions towards rousing the Government and the 
public to a perception of the urgent necessity of immediately 
establishing a Board of Health and adopting such preventive 
measures as might render impossible a recurrence of such 
miseries as had lately been endured. It seemed as if he felt 
that his recent opportunity of witnessing the condition of the 
Irish emigrants on board the vessel in which he sailed from 
Liverpool to New York, laid him under a kind of obligation 
to record his experience for the public benefit — and as if the 
performance of this obhgation would have taken a burden off 
his mind. On examination of the MS., it was found to require 
but little alteration, beyond an improved arrangement of some 
of the sentences, and the pruning of a few redundancies ; and, 
notwithstanding the absence of the author's own finishing 
touches, it is not unworthy to constitute his final bequest to 
his fellow-men. Nearly three columns of Ths Times of the 
17th of September, 1847, are occupied by this earnest appeal. 
He died at Gorgie on the 9th of August. A few words from 
the pen of his niece, Miss Cox, his untiring and devoted nurse 
and companion, must close this notice : — 

** He submitted patiently to all the discomforts and to the increasing 
weakness of his condition, but, at the same time, he was alive to every- 
thing that ought to be done to give him » chance of recovery, though he 
steadily and cheerfuUy looked on the probability of death being the 
speedy termination. He said that although nature would stiU cling to 
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life, it was, in the eye of reason, better for him to die, seeing that his 
powers had become so much enfeebled. No one was more aware of his 
diminishing enei^y than himself; he often talked of it, and sidd that his 
death would be no loss, so far as his usefulness was concerned. Yet it is 
astonishing how much he contrived to do lately for the benefit of 
others 

"During the past week, his character shone forth as bright and 
unselfish as ever. He thought much of the welfare of others, mention- 
ing to me various matters of friendship or business, whenever his weak- 
ness allowed him to speak. He gave me many useful hints ; but I am 
aware there are, and must of necessity be, many things about which I 
omitted to ask his opinion and wishes. He expressed a strong desire that 
my brother James should edit and revise his works, and adapt them to the 
knowledge of the day 

** There was not the same clinging to life which he showed formerly — 
that is to say, he perceived clearly that now there was an intelligible and 
adequate cause for death ; and he was perfectly resigned. His whole be- 
ing, so to speak, was imbued with the conviction of the beneficence and 
wisdom of God. Last night, when he could scarcely articulate, he 
said, in answer to our inquiries, * Happy, happy.' His last hour 
approached so gradually, so gently, that we could scarcely distinguish 
when he ceased to live ; and the expression of his face is now, as before, 
pleasing, as all the little appearance of suffering is gone off. 

" He said again and again that he had no regrets ; and that if his trip 
to America had hastened his end, or, as he expressed it, if his life had 
been the price, he still did not regret what he had done, for it had 
afforded him great satisfaction." 

Such was the spirit in which he closed his earthly career. He 
felt that his work was done. 




Mr. Owrge Combe to Sir Walter C. I^evelyan. 

"EDDiBTmaH, 1st May, 1850. 
"MtDeab Sir, 

" I have jnat read her [Lady Trevelyan'B] 

notice of the Life of my brother, and it brought a tear into my 
eye, it ia 80 beautifully, so tenderly, so truly written, both in 
thought and expression ; and it doubled the pang that I felt 
when thinking of her own sufferings. Please convey to her 
my heart-felt gratitude for her admirable critique, and my best 

wishes for her speedy restoration to health 

" If Miss Cox* could have read the notice, she would have 
rejoiced exceedingly. 
" With our united kindest regards to you and Lady Trevelyan, 
" I remain, 

" My dear Sir Walter, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

"GEO. COMBE." 

[* VCaa Marion Coi, vrbo materinllj Buisted Mr. George Combe in 
prapariag the Kographj of hie brother, <Ued on the 22nd April, 1860, 
ODlj s few weeks after the Life of her iiade was published. — S«e Oib- 
bon'a Life of Otorgt Combe, Vol II., p. 288.] 
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PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

By the Authob op "Modeen Painters." London, 1861. 



[BSPRINTBD TBOM "THE SCOTSKAN," OF JANUARY SRD, 1852.] 

It is long since every thoughtful frequenter of our exhibitions 
of modem pictures began to feel a weary sinking of the heart, 
as, year after year, those collections told him the same unvary- 
ing tale. There was the same display of pictorial skill, the same 
all-pervading prettiness, the same brilliancy of effect, produced in 
the self-same conventional manner, and the same absence of all 
lofty aim or original thought. Talent was not wanting, nor even 
genius. The system, not the men, was in fault — that something 
was wrong few people could deny ; as to what that something was, 
or how it should be remedied, there were, and are, abundance 
of different opinions. The training of academies, the shallow 
criticisms of many who profess to instruct the public — the un- 
enlightened patronage of a large portion of those who purchase 
pictures — all have come in for a good share of the blame, and 
all, it would seem, have deserved it sufficiently — all, doubtless, 
have contributed to foster the production of works unworthy of 
the highest powers of the painters, and unimproving to those 
who admire and possess them. To these causes may be added 
the artificial state of society in which we live. The insatiable 
claims which it makes on the time and resources of the student, 
calling on him to paint pictures for profit, when he cannot 
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rightfully spare an hour or a thought from severe study, gaug- 
ing his respectability by his income, instead of by his merits. 
Under these circumstances, how much firmness of character, 
originality of thought, and determined self-denial, must it cost 
to break through adverse influences, to resist all temptations, 
and resolutely to adopt a course of severe study. To take 
nature as she is, and, rejecting all falsehoods (though permitted 
by long usage), to labour earnestly for truth alone, as the first 
and highest of all attainments. Yet this has been done, and 
is now doing. Amidst all the conventionalism and pretension 
of the London R. A. Exhibition, something new is to be 
seen at last, pictures are to be found — strange and uninviting 
to many persons at the first glance — but fresh from nature; 
true, thoughtful, and suggestive; bearing, even in their faults, 
the evidence that they are the result of independent aims, and of 
self-denying faithful labour; the work of honest men, ready to 
risk present popularity in the cause of truth. A few young 
but determined minds, have risen up to do battle with conven- 
tional falsehood, resolved to have truth only, whatever it costs 
them — copying no pictures, but such as nature paints on the 
face of creation, and not heeding any rules, but what they can 
read in her works. Even beauty is dethroned from her place 
of pre-eminence, and not much care is bestowed on making 
the truth attractive. Stem Iconoclasts are these, too busy in 
tearing down the trumpery which encumbered the shrine, to 
think of arraying it in fresh ornaments. They are as yet only 
at the outset of their career — beset by diificulties — assailed by 
the cruellest abuse — ^hardening themselves for resistance — ^what 
wonder if they refuse to hear the v(5ice of the Syren beauty, 
" charm she never so wisely ?" Thus, thinking for themselves, 
and labouring with heart and soul to carry out their ideas, the 
Pre-Raphaelites, as they are called, are surely a remarkable fact 
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of the present time — and the reception they have met with is 
equally worthy of serious consideration ; to borrow the words 
of the Author of Modern Painters: — 

"That two youths, of the respective ages of eighteen and twenty, 
should have conceived for themselves a totally independent and sincere 
method of study, and enthusiastically persevered in it against every kind 
of dissuasion and opposition, is strange enough ; that, in the third or 
fourth year of their efforts, they should have produced works in many 
parts not inferior to the best of Albert Durer, this is, perhaps, not less 
strange. But the loudness and universaUty of the howl which the com- 
mon critics of the press have raised against them, the utter absence of 
aU generous help or encouragement from those who can both measure 
their toil and appreciate their success, and the shrill, shaUow laughter of 
those who can do neither the one nor the other — these are strangest of 
all — ^unimaginable unless they had been experienced." 

In this state of things, the author of the above pamphlet comes 
forward to claim for the Pre-Raphaelites such fair play as the 
case demands. Indignant at the unworthy treatment they 
have received, he refutes some of the many false statements 
that have been put forth regarding them, and describes the 
vicious system against which they have to struggle. With 
regard to the training bestowed on a young painter, he 
observes : — 

** We b^in, in all probability, by telling the youth of fifteen or sixteen, 
that Nature is f uU of faults, and that he is to improve her ; but that 
Raphael is perfection, and that the more he copies Baphael the better; 
that after much copying of Baphael, he is to try what he can do himself 
in a Baphaelesque, but yet original, manner — that is to say, he is to try 
to do something very clever, aU out of his own head, but yet this clever 
something is to be properly subjected to Baphaelesque rules, is to have a 
principal light occupying one-seventh of its space, and a principal shadow 
occupying one-third of the same; that no two people's heads in the pic- 
ture are to be turned the same way, and that all the personages repre- 
sented are to possess ideal beauty of the highest order, which ideal beauty 
consists partly in a Greek outline of nose, partly in proportions expres- 
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sible in decimal fractions between the lips and the chin ; but partly also 
in that degree of improvement which the youth of sixteen is to bestow 
upon God's work in general. This, I say, is the kind of teaching, which, 
through various channels. Royal Academy lecturings, press criticisms, 
public enthusiasm, and, not least, by solid weight of gold, we give to our 
young men. And we wonder we have no painters !" 

He then describes the peculiar temper of mind necessary to 
the men who combat such a system, and proceeds : — 

** Strong instincts are apt to make men strange and rude ; self-confidence, 
however weU-f ounded, to give much of what they do or say, the appear- 
ance of impertinence. Look at the self-confidence of Wordsworth, 
stifl^ening every other sentence of his prefaces into defiance; there is no 
more of it than was needed to enable him to do his work, yet it is not a 
little ungraceful here and there. Suppose thU stubbornness and self -trust 
in a youth, labouring in an art of which the executive part is confessedly 
to be best learned from masters, and we shaU hardly wonder that much 
of his work has a certain awkwardness and stiffness in it, or that he 
should be regarded with disfavour by many, even the most temperate, 
of the judges trained in the system he was breaking through, and 
with utter contempt and reprobation by the envious and the dulL 
Consider, further, that the particular system to be overthrown was, 
in the present case, one of which the main characteristic was the 
pursuit of beauty at the expense of manliness and truth; and it 
wiU seem likely, a priori^ that the men intended successf uUy to resist 
the influence of such a system should be endowed with little natural 
sense of beauty, and thus rendered dead to the temptation it presented. 
Summing up these conditions, there is surely little cause for surprise, that 
pictures painted in a temper of resistance, by exceedingly young men, of 
stubborn instincts and positive self -trust, and with little natural percep- 
tion of beauty, should not be calculated, at the first glance, to win us 
from works enriched by pla^rism, polished by convention, invested with 
all the attractiveness of artificial grace, and recommended to our respect 
by established authority." 

Another circumstance which misled the public with regard to 
these painters, was the rather unfortunate choice of a name, 
which induced many people, not much versed in art, to believe 
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that they imitated the early Italian masters, and imitated con- 
sciously, not only their beauties, but their defects. Of this 
the author of the pamphlet remarks : — 

**A falsehood of this kind could not have obtained credence anywhere 
but in England, few English people, comparatively, having ever seen a 
picture of the early Italian masters. If they had, they would have 
known that the Pre-Raphaelite pictures are just as superior to the early 
Italian in skiU of manipulation, power of drawing, and knowledge of 
effect, as inferior to them in grace of design ; and that, in a word, there 
is not a shadow of resemblance between the two styles. The Pro- 
Baphaelites imitate no pictures: they paint from nature only. But 
they have opposed themselves, as a body, to that kind of teaching above 
described, which only began after Baphaers time : and they have 
opposed themselves as sternly to the entire feeling of the Renaissance 
schools : a feeling compounded of indolence, infidelity, sensuality, and 
shallow pride. Therefore, they have called themselves Pre-Raphaelites. 
If they adhere to their principles, and paint nature as it is around them, 
with the help of modern science, with the earnestness of the men of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, they wiU, as I said, found a new 
and noble school in England." 

On the technical merits and demerits of this school, it is not 
our purpose to enter at present. It has been said that their 
drawing was not good. " This was asserted," says the author 
of Modern Painters, " and could be asserted only by persons 
who have never looked at the pictures ;" any defence of them, 
therefore, in that respect, is needless. He successfully defends 
them from another charge, of disregarding the rules of per- 
spective. Their flesh-tints, he admits, are' not good. He does 
not spare their faults, nor overrate their present achievements, 
but, with a kind and generous appreciation of what they have 
already done, he looks to their future career, with hope and 
confidence. He says: — 

** Yet let me not be misunderstood. I have adduced them only as 
examples of the kind of study which I would desire to see substituted for 
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that of our modern schools, and of singular success in certain characters, 
finish of detail, and brilliancy of colour. Wliat faculties, higher than 
mitative, may be in these men, I do not yet venture to say ; but I do 
say, that if they exist, such faculties will manifest themselves in due 
time, all the more forcibly because they have received training so severe." 

He is not without his fears for them, some strange enough, 
and, one may hope, needless enough too. Mr. Collins may not 
paint lilies in a convent garden, but the serpent is supposed to 
be hid under the leaves ; and Mr. Millais cannot decorate 
Mariana's room in the Moated Grange, with some indications 
of the faith of her country, but the author of Modern Painters 
finds the Pope behind the curtain. Other fears he has, as of 
their tendency to overwork, which is thus admirably stated: — 

" It is not, however, only in invention that men overwork themselves, 
but in execution also ; and here I have a word to say to the Pre-Raphael- 
ites specially. They are working too hard. There is evidence in failing 
portions of their pictures, showdng that they have wrought so long upon 
them, that their very sight has failed for weariness, and that the hand 
refused any more to obey the heart. And, besides this, there are certain 

qualities of drawing which they miss from over-carefulness 

The freedom of the lines of nature can only be represented by a similar 
freedom in the hand that f oUows them ; there are curves in the flow of 
the hair, and in the form of the features, and in the muscular outline of 
the body, which can in no wise be caught but by a sympathetic freedom 
in the stroke of the pencil. I do not care what example is taken, be it 
the most subtle and careful work of Lionardo himself, there will be 
found a play and power and ease in the outlines, which no slow efl^ort 
could ever imitate." 

From these and other dangers, we can only sincerely hope 
that good sense and good counsel may preserve the new school. 
From many faults, their own system of study will doubtless 
soon set them free. Many who feel so deeply, and represent 
so delicately, the minutest beauties of many parts of the external 
world, can scarcely be dull to the sense of beauty, in its noblest 
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development, in the human form (which, however fallen, still 
preserves some likeness of the Divine image in which it was 
created), and we may surely expect that the Pre-Raphaelites 
will in time become more careful in the choice of models — 
more faithful in representing them, they can never be. Their 
enthusiasm shrinks from no difficulties. May they still follow, 
with undivided hearts, the teaching of that Nature, who "never 
did betray the heart that loved her !" 

As yet their works may look strange and hard and unattrac- 
tive, on the crowded walls of public galleries; but those who 
have the wisdom and the good fortune to become possessed of 
them, will carry to their firesides not a little of the freshening 
and purifying influence of out-of-door nature. They will 
enjoy such pictures more and more, as they become familiar 
with them. They will gather again, with Mr. Collins, the 
flowers that delighted their childhood, and, with Mr. Millais 
and Mr. Hunt, they may roam through the copses and by the 
streams that were the chosen haunts of theu* youth — flower 
and leaf and greenwood-tree, all instinct with a delicate and 
refined perception of truth, which may surely do more than 
atone for the absence of some pleasing qualities to which we 
have long been accustomed. 

With a very few words on the pamphlet itself, we will close 
these rather lengthy remarks. It contains much more than a 
defence of the Pre-Raphaelites — and will well repay readers 
who are not deeply interested in mere questions of art. The 
early pages contain as much wisdom and wit as can well be 
compressed into so short a space, and the whole is full of 
thought and free from intolerance, and worthy of the generous 
spirit that dictated every line of it. 
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SONNETS, CHIEFLY ASTRONOMICAL ; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By the Rbv. J. A. Stothebt. Edinbubgh, 1856. 



[Reprint£D fkom "Thb Scotsman," op July 9th, 1856.] 

This modest little book contains a series of very sweet and 
thoughtful sonnets, on subjects suggested by the study of 
Physical Science. The author follows out the fancies that 
arise in a religious and cultivated mind, as it notes the analo- 
gies between the visible and spiritual worlds, in verse, which, 
if not always very powerftd, is everywhere refined and scholar- 
like. Earnest in his rehgious faith, and enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of natural science, he pauses in admiring wonder, before 
the beauty of those mighty laws which preserve the order of 
the universe of matter, and bind world upon world together 
through distances which the mind may compute, but which 
it grows weary in the attempt to realise ; and he sees in the 
still more wondrous universe of thought and feeling, poetical 
resemblances between the physical laws and those conditions 
of our spiritual nature, which link into harmony the scattered 
elements of our mental emotions, and the powers of hope, and 
memory, and faith, which triumph over time and space, and 
knit together the whole human family in the electric chain of 
sympathy. 

He has treated these high themes in a style eminently free 
from affectation ; the language is pure and unexaggerated. 
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and the diflSculties of the sonnet's construction are well and 
gracefully mastered — in feet, the tone of thought being 
throughout sober and subdued, sometimes pathetic and 
tender, but never passionate, the severe form of the sonnet 
is perfectly suited to its expression. The very trammels 
which are a hindrance to the fervent utterance of intense 
feeling, and throw over it a cold sense of unreahty, are merely 
an added grace in the polished expression of a philosophical 
thought. 

The sonnets should be read as a series to do them justice; 
but here a short specimen must suflSce: — 

THE EABTH. 
AdcL is our Earth the only orb of gloom. 

Whose suUen seas roU dark beneath their spray ; 
. Mountain and moor reflect no living ray ? 
Amidst those worlds which wintry skies iUume, 
Moves she alone in Uvery of the tomb ? 

Ah, could we view her roUing far away, 

Beyond vicissitude of night and day. 
Bathed in the ruddy glow she would assume. 
Our ancient mother, in her robe of light, 

By distance glorified, we scarce should know. 

So dark the day of toil, the hour of woe, 
Viewed as it Ues this moment in our sight ; 
So changed, the present even now appears 
Far in the Ught of the eternal years. 

The other poems are less to our taste than the sonnets. 
They are rather diffuse, and are wanting in force and earnest- 
ness. **The Evening Gleam" and "Absence" are the best 
of them. 
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THE LATE SAMUEL BROWN. 

LECTURES ON THE ATOMIC THEORY, AND ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC 

AND LITERARY. 

By Samuel Bbown. Edinbukgh, 1858. 



[Reprinted from "Chambers' Journal of Popular Literature." 

No. 229, May 22nd, 1858.] 

When a brilliant and powerful intellect has passed away with- 
out leaving any written works behind, it is difficult to make 
the world believe in what it has lost. The deep and subtle 
influence which a great man leaves on other minds by per- 
sonal association, can neither be told nor accounted for ; and 
those who loved and honoured the dead, must be content with 
their own profound conviction of his greatness. But the case 
is even harder when something is left — good, indeed, and 
precious, but utterly inadequate as the expression of the power 
or possibilities of the writer. To leave such fragments uncol- 
lected, and suffer them to be lost among the mass of ephemeral 
literature, would be wrong ; but to have them set up as the 
measure of their author's mind, would be still more unjust to 
his memory. The difficulty of deciding between these two 
risks must have been felt by the editors of these essays, lor, 
beautiful and interesting as they are, they are infinitely below 
what Samuel Brown might and would have done; and it would 
be most painful to those who eagerly watched the promise and 
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growth of that noble intellect, to think that these few and 
scattered utterances should be in any way looked upon as its 
whole result. 

In the generality of obscure geniuses and possible great 
men, common sense refuses to believe, and most justly, for it 
is a second-rate talent only that needs to be nursed by circum- 
stances into greatness. If there be one spark of the real 
divine fire of true genius, it can never be quenched by external 
conditions ; poverty only braces it — contest only rouses it — 
sorrow only purifies it — and, sooner or later, it will find its 
appointed mode of expression. But over genius itself, disease 
and death are victorious ; and Samuel Brown was early called 
to a martyrdom that only ended with his life. After a youth 
of strenuous labour and extraordinary attainment, just when 
his mental powers were matured, the instruments of knowledge 
within his grasp, and visions of long-sought truths opening 
brightly before him — then came the fatal disease which held 
him fast for ever. From this time, says the preface, "and till 
his death, seven long years, he was probably never for an hour, 
except in sleep, free from pain, and often in extreme agony — 
his existence being little else than the fulfilling of his capacity 
for suffering. "When in Russia he had typhus fever ; and it is 
likely he never was sound afterwards, and carried his death 
within him, in the form of an internal disease, necessitating 
pain of the sharpest and steadiest kind. He died in the foil 
exercise of his intellect and affections, having fought his disease 
to the last." 

How nobly he bore this stern fate, how brightly the soul 
shone out through all these clouds of suffering, how humbly 
and thankfully he spoke of all the deeper things that pain and 
trial had taught him, cannot be told here. But there are many 
who look back to his example with loving gratitude, and 
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treasure his words in their inmost hearts, as a precious legacy 
of strength and consolation. "How pathetic to think that 
this intense and bright nature — 

Appearing ere the times were ripe— 

should SO soon come to confusion, that he should suffer as he 
did, and die with Uttle else fulfilled but pain — his hopes 
withered, his secret purposes broken off, his years unaccom- 
plished, fame and a great place in the world's history, merely 
seen from under the opening eyelids of the morn, and then 
vanishing away; his sun going down while it was yet day ; 
the tree of mortal life withering in all the leaves of his spring 
— all this is strange and sad; but what in this world has not 
in it something both sad and strange ?" 

Thus much it seems necessary to premise before speaking of 
the merits of these essays, for some of them were written in 
extreme youth, and, while they overflow with its fire and 
generosity,' they also bear the marks of it, in occasional rash- 
ness of conclusion and extravagance of words. Others were 
composed in the rare intervals of comparative ease, which 
occurred during his last years of suffering and weakness, and 
we can but look with tender admiration on the spirit which 
could so far overcome pain and exhaustion, as to write them 
at all, while we wonder at their brilliancy and power. The 
range of subjects they emj^race is very wide. Though science 
has the larger share, art and poetry are treated of with the 
insight that comes only from sincere love and feeling. A few 
of his own poems are in the first volume, and are very pure 
and fine; but it is rather in his prose writing we feel what a true 
poet he was. There the bright imagination continually lights 
up the sternest subjects, not with conscious rhetoric or fine 
writing of any sort, but with a pervading feeling for what is 
lovely and picturesque, and the fine instinct which seizes the 
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noblest and most poetic aspect of everything, and revels in it 
with that enthusiasm which never fails to awaken a corres- 
ponding delight in the reader. It is the mixture of poetic 
feeling and calm reasoning which gives its chief charm to 
the book. 

The first volume is mainly devoted to the history of chemi- 
cal science, and part of it is a sort of reproduction of the 
brilliant lectures which Dr. Brown delivered in Edinburgh in 
1849, and of which, those who heard them will be glad to be 
reminded. However unacquainted with science the reader 
may be, he will find in the series of essays which commence 
with " Alchemy and the Alchemists," some of the most fasci- 
nating sketches that can be conceived. "The playful and 
apparently successless childhood of chemistry, may be said to 
have passed among those young-souled Greeks from whom 
phlogiston came down. They asked such profound questions 
of Nature, that they could not understand her motherly re- 
sponses, yet the very putting of those questions foreshadowed 
the whole history of the science. Its busy but little-doing 
boyhood, was spent in the East, under caliphs and physicians 
whose very names are fragrant with romance ; its ardent and 
imaginative pubescence, in the unbroken Christendom of the 
middle ages, amid the hum of scholasticism and under the 
shadow of Gothic architecture ; and we have just seen some- 
thing of its sturdy youth of somewhat positive effort during 
the reign of phlogiston. The fifth of its ages, that of vic- 
torious and self-confident manhood, now offers itself to the 
attention of the historical student." 

Along this pleasant path, so full of variety and interest, we 
are carried in a series of vigorous and characteristic descrip- 

# 

tions of the lives and labours of workers in chemistry, begin- 
ning with the Greeks, and then pausing among the Oriental 
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alchemists, whose mystical theories have caused their earnest 
investigations of natural facts to be undervalued — "sincere, 
devout, industrious men, who, toiling away among their 
crucibles and furnaces, discovered many new facts and new 
processes, and did many a good thing;" and next, among their 
European successors, where, foremost in his own school, and 
mighty among all schools of natural science, in all;time, 
appears the great name of Roger Bacon, one of whom 
England has just cause to be proud; but his legendary fame, 
as a magician, has eclipsed his true glory as a man of science. 
That he believed in the elixir of life and the philosopher's 
stone, like the rest of his contemporaries, is confessed, but he 
did not devote himself to searching for them; and, "in truth," 
says Dr. Brown, " we should never look at the little particular 
beliefs and notions of great spirits, in the history of science, 
but to their great ideas, otherwise we shall run the risk of 
despising men so exalted in character as to remain for ever 
incapable of despising us." And again — " There, is indeed, 
no room for national or epochal vanity in the history of 
science; there is rather occasion for humility and emulation; 
for those old men worked with grand ideals and small means, 
upon an obdurate and an unbroken soil, while we stand on 
fields which they have ploughed, armed with an elaborate 
instrumentation, and too often guided by ideals which savour 
more of the shop than of the universe." 

The sketches of Paracelsus and the rest of that race, are 
vivid and interesting, but they cannot be quoted without 
spoiling them, for the history must be read as a whole, and 
the thread of their real discoveries followed, as it runs bright 
and clear through the strange webs of their romantic 
fancies, and still more romantic lives. In the next essay 
on " Phlogiston and Lavoisier," we pass through another long 
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epoch of true experiment and mistaken theory, and read the 
stories of Beecher and Stahl, Priestley and Cavendish, Black 
and Watt, till the young Lavoisier appears, with the inexorable 
balance in his hand, to change the whole form of chemical 
science; to open a new path to all succeeding philosophers, 
and to perish in the very midst of his labour, and in the 
zenith of his powers; one amongst a batch of victims in the 
high frenzy of the French Revolution. The two or three 
pages in which his short life is related, are fiiU of pathetic 
beauty. A brilliant and genial essay on Sir Humphrey Davy, 
full of cordial appreciation of his character and discoveries, 
worthily completes this striking series, and is in itself a 
delightful piece of biography. With one more short extract, 
we must close this volume. 

" There are poets who wonder at the spectacle of such keen 
spirits as Humphrey Davy, for example, labouring with might 
and main at the dry births of stone and iron, when they might 
well be abroad among the strong and the beautiful, stirring 
the life of man in its auguster depths. But a man must work 
where he is placed; and he must also obey the hint of his 
pecuhar talent, else he will never do the most he can for the 
race and for himself. These are two of the great rules of 
duty. There is little matter what a man finds to be his 
proper task, so he rest not until he has won all it can teach 
him; so he relax not until he has made the most of it for the 
world; so he relent not before he has adorned it with his 
proper virtue, and ennobled it by his proper genius. Truth is 
a globe like the world; and it is of small moment where you 
begin to dig, for you will come as near the centre as another, if 
you dig deep enough. It is at the same time an important, 
though a secondary duty of the industrious miner, to ascend 
every now and then from his particular shaft, both to see 
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what others are about, in case he should become the egotist of 
a single pursuit, and to rejfresh himself with the inexhaustible 
variety of nature and of life." 

The rest of the essays are on a great variety of subjects, and 
we can do little more than name a few of them. Among the 
most interesting are those on George Herbert's poetry; on 
" Physical Puritanism," including vegetarianism, hydropathy, 
etc. ; on David Scott, the painter, a most touching account of 
that great but wayward genius, who, like Samuel Brown 
himself, died before he had accomplished half his work — as a 
tender and friendly memoir of the artist, and as a piece of 
general art-criticism, it is a striking and an excellent essay. 
"Ghosts and Ghost-seers," the last of the essays, is also one of 
the best, and contains some of the most striking remarks. 
How true and well put is the following : — 

" Few people are aware of the extreme difficulty of the art 
of simple observation. That art consists not only in the 
ability to perceive the phenomena of nature through uncoloured 
eyes, but also in the talent to describe them in unobstructed 
and transparent words. To observe properly in the very 
simplest of the physical sciences, requires a long and severe 
training. No one knows this so feelingly as the great dis- 
coverer. Faraday once said, that he always doubts his own 
observations. Mitscherlich, on one occasion, remarked to a 
man of science of our acquaintance, that it takes fourteen years 
to discover and establish a single new fact in chemistry. An 
enthusiastic student one day betook himself to Baron Cuvier 
with the exhibition of a new organ — we think it was a muscle 
— ^which he supposed himself to have discovered in the body 
of some living creature or other ; but the experienced and 
sagacious naturalist kindly bade the young man return to him 
with the same discovery in six months. The baron would not 



even listen to the atadent'a demonstration, nor examine his 
dissection, till the eager and yonthftil discoverer had hung 
over the object of inquiry for half-a-year ; and yet that object 
was a mere thing of the eenses ! In a word, the records of 
physical science are full of instances, in which genuine re- 
searchers — men formed by nature and trained by toil for the 
life of observatioD — have misstated the least complicated 
phenomena. Xor would the intelligent pubhc fail to be 
amused as well as aehmished, if they only knew how very few 
of the noisy host of professing men of science, in even this 
matter-of-fact country, ever discover a single new fact ; ever 
describe, with irreversible fidelity, a new phenomenon of any 
significance ; ever add one true word to the written science 
of the world." 

"With these words, important to every aspirant after real 
knowledge, and to every lover of exact truth, we take leave of 
this remarkable book, earnestly commending it to a close and 
an attentive perusal 
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LETTERS OF THE LADY BRILLIANA 
HARLEY, WITH INTRODUCTION AND 
NOTES. 

By thb Ret. T. T. Lewis, M.A. London: Phintbd fob the 

Camden Society, 1854. 



[Reprinted fbom "Weldon's Registeii,'' Apbil, 1863. J 



In the year 1623, just two years before the accession of Charles 
I., there lived in Herefordshire, at Brampton Bryan, a gentle- 
man named Sir Robert Harley. He came of a grand old race, 
who had been settled in that county for many generations. 
He was, in many ways, a model country gentleman. He was 
active in all public improvements, was a zealous agriculturist 
and cattle-breeder, and a hard-working member of Parliament: 
a man of wit and learning, as they said in those days, but a 
stem Puritan withal ; a just and devout man, but austere, and 
not given to the amenities or graces of life. He had been 
twice married, and was again a widower, having lost all his 
ten children in their early childhood. His father was still 
alive. There had been some coolness between them, owing 
to Sir Robert's Puritan opinions, which were against all the 
traditions of his family ; but these differences had been made 
up, and the father had not only become reconciled to the son, 
but had even grown friendly with the Calvinist Rector of 
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Brampton, who was a great light amongst those of his own 
persuasion — ^by whom, indeed, godly Mr. Pierson is still held 
in remembrance. In the year 1623, Sir Robert, being about 
44 years old, married, as his third wife. Lady Brilliana, second 
daughter of Sir Edward Conway, afterwards Lord Conway of 
Ragley. Of her subsequent life, as told in her own letters, 
we purpose giving a brief account. At the time of her 
marriage she was in her 23rd year. She was born at the 
Brill in Holland, when her father was Governor there (hence 
her Christian name), and was chiefly educated in Holland, 
where she seems to have thoroughly learned French and 
Latin, and much history. She was well read for a lady of 
that time, and had lived in society, and acquired many 
pleasant Mends; but soon after her marriage she came to 
her husband's home — Brampton Bryan Castle, near Ludlow — 
and she seems seldom, or never to have been absent from it 
again. In the course of her education in Holland she had 
acquired extreme Calvinist principles, and she was thus pre- 
pared to sympathise fully in her husband's views, and to share 
all his austerities with readiness. His numerous private fast- 
days, and days of family humiliation for the sins of the nation, 
and the long sermons of the Calvinist rectors, were quite to 
her liking, and she is always cheerful and loving and gentle 
through it all. But, for all that, she never seems thoroughly 
at her ease with Sir Robert, though she is entirely devoted to 
him ; and, in later years, she always expresses her wishes to 
her son, to be conveyed by him to his father. Sir Robert was 
much away from home, and the length of his absences con- 
tinually increased, as the state of pubhc affairs became more 
unsettled. The few letters which are addressed to him are 
entirely on household affairs: telling how the children are, 
how Dr. Barker has ordered her sister " into a cours of ientell 
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fisek," how the park paling is mended, how she has sent him 
a partridge pie with two pea-chickens in it, and a runlet of 
mead of her own making, and the like; while, with many 
expressions of affection, she constantly tells him how eagerly 
she longs for his return home. Little Ned, she sends him 
word, begins to get on well with his reading, and is asking 
for a "littell Bibell," which she begs his father to bring him ; 
Brill " has two teethe," and Tom a " greate coold." 

These were happy, peaceful days, and the fierce storms of 
civil strife were still far off, and undreamed of. 

In October, 1638, her eldest son, Edward, being fourteen, 
went up to Oxford. There were at that time but few noble- 
men's sons at Oxford, as it was the fashion to send them to 
France for their education ; but the Harleys were much too 
sturdy Protestants for that : so Edward was entered at Mag- 
dalen Hall — then the great Protestant college — and placed 
under the tutelage of Mr. Pirkins, whose reputation for 
learning and piety stood high. 

And then commenced that series of most interesting letters 
in which Lady Brilliana has left us at once a minute portrait 
of her own life and of her wise, loving, charming character, 
and some of the most touching expressions of maternal feeling 
which the English language contains. She is as tender and 
devoted as Madame de Sevign^ herself, and it would be a 
pleasant and not an uninstructive task, to compare the out- 
pourings of maternal love in the brilliant, witty, French lady, 
unselfish and womanly to her heart's core, and in the grave, 
earnest, devout, English Puritan, well-born and accomplished 
too, but living a retired, laborious life, giving her whole heart 
to her children, her country, and her religion — sorely tried by 
ill health and many troubles, but bearing herself bravely, as 
became her race and her creed. 
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The peaceful years of Charles's early reign were now past, 
and clouds were gathering thick and fast upon the horizon. 
Wise men on both sides were anxious and sad ; the Puritans 
prayed loudly for the downfall of the Bishops, and announced 
the speedy coming of destruction on evildoers in church and 
state. There was great mustering and drilling of train-bands, 
in which Sir Eobert was busy, till, in 1639, he was chosen 
member for Herefordshire, along with Sir Walter Pye, and 
became constantly occupied in business in the House of 
Commons and on committees. Lady BriUiana remained at 
home, managing the estate, and bringing up her six younger 
children. Her second son, Robert, seems to have given her 
great trouble ; he was of a sullen disposition, and subject to 
fits. She sometimes is "halfe of an opinion to put your 
brothers out to scoule," for, she says, they learn very little at 
home, and are fonder of playing with the servants than of 
minding their books. They are also, she says, "stife in theare 
opinions; and, in my aprehension, upon samale grounds." 
What their opinions were, she does not say ; but, from any 
home troubles, she turns with joy to write to her son, now 
counselling him, with admirable common sense, as to his 
conduct in the world — now praying for his growth and per- 
severance in religion, and now full of tender anxiety about his 
health and comfort, entreating him to take exercise, to be 
careful of his diet, and the like. She sends him some " oram- 
potabely" (aurum potabile), to take a little of occasionally, to 
strengthen him ; and she makes him, with her own hands, 
many pies and cakes and biscuits. She begs him not to live 
entirely on fish in Lent, for, though he likes it, it is not good 
for him : she herself has a dispensation from the Rector, to 
eat flesh, on account of her ill health. Each Lent she sends 
him a Turkey pie, and usually one also for his tutor. Turkey 
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pies in Lent, are often mentioned in old letters of that date, 
and seem to have been an usual gift at that season. When 
he is about to return home for the vacations, she begs he will 
not ride late at night, nor venture through the waters, if they 
be much out. In December, 1639, she tells him that Sir F. 
Devereux's eldest son, four other gentlemen, and one knight, 
were " drouned in a bote" last night, passing the water near 
Worcester. 

Almost every letter tells of illness and suffering, which she 
takes very cheerftdly, and tries to make the best of, as, indeed, 
she does of lesser trials. For example : " I take it as a speciall 
providence of God, that I have so froward a made aboute me 
as Mary is, sence I love peace and quietnes so well. She has 
bene extremely froward since I have bine ill. I did not think 
that any would have bine so colericke. I pray God, if ever 
you have a wife, she may be of a meeke and quiet spirit." 

Sir Eobert was rather severe with Ned in the matter of 
dress, and other minor things. The kind Lady Brilliana con- 
soled him, assuring him that he will look like a gentleman in 
the plainest clothes, and enjoining submission to his father ; 
and she gave him her own watch, a precious heirloom, which 
it cost her something to part from. Her interest in public 
affairs is shown in every letter, and she read everything she 
could get about foreign policy, and sent her son *'newes 
letters" when they were to be had; she also sent him a trans- 
lation which she made, during one of her illnesses, of Calvin's 
Life of Luther. After two years at Oxford, Edward Harley 
was obliged to leave on account of the plague there, so he went 
to live at his father's lodgings in Westminster, where he re- 
mained for above two years, seeing and hearing all he could of 
public business, and qualifying himself for public life by dili- 
gent attention to what was going on. His mother rejoiced at 
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this, and looked forward anxioiisly to a Parliamentary career 
for him. She is glad that his brother Tom '* cares about Par- 
liament news — and is like Ned, and loves him dearly; but 
Robert cares not for such things, neglects himself, lives much 
with the servants ; grows tall and very leane." 

She rejoices in the downfall of Strafford and Laud, and 
hopes that the Bishops will fall, and be as Haman. 

In 1641-2 the plague became very bad in London, and she 
sends Ned a " peace of Angelica rooat," to carry in his pocket, 
that he may bite sometimes of it. Sir Eobert having taken 
chambers for his son near Lincoln's Inn, to study a little law. 
Lady Brilliana remarks, " I could wish your chamber weare 
in Linconsine, and not in the laine over against it; those laines 
weare the unsweatests places in London, and always the sick- 
ness in them." 

In 1642 she continued constantly ill and weak. The 
Brampton estate was not well used in the absence of Sir 
Robert ; the tenants paid their rents very badly, and she 
needed a proper person as a bailiff. She found some comfort 
in the doings in Hereford Cathedral, where "they have turned 
the tabell, and taken away the cops and bassons and all such 
things, and I hope they begine to see that the Lord is aboute 
to purg His church of all such inuencions of men." But, 
April 29th, 1642, the King and Parliament come to more 
decided quarrels. People were buying up powder and shot — 
she fears there will be fighting. The neighbourhood was, on 
the whole, a Royalist one, and she had become an object of 
suspicion to her neighbours, and was subjected to endless 
annoyances. Her husband was too busy on conmiittees for 
reform of Church and State, to go to her assistance, and he 
kept Ned in London ; indeed^ afiber a time she thinks Ned is 
safer where he is. 
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There were riotous doings at Ludlow Fair in June; the mob 
** set up a head on a Maypole, and shotte at it, in derision of 
Eoundheads." Mr. Davis, a Puritan, preaching in Hereford 
church in the same month, there is a great disturbance, and 
she says Hereford is grown worse than Ludlow. She hears 
that the Eoyalists are mending the beacon, and getting stores 
of pitch carried up there ; but she can't quite come at the 
truth of it. She longs to have Dr. Rogers punished for his 
sermons. She feels the country very unsafe without the com- 
fort of her husband's presence, and she heartily wishes she 
were in London, for he is not satisfied with what she does for 
the estate, and if she were in London, he might see what is 
spent; nevertheless, if he wishes her to stay at Brampton, she 
is always pleased to do his bidding. Sir Eobert answers her, 
that Herefordshire is as safe as any other county ; that he is 
raising a troop of horse for the Parliament, and that she must 
send him the plate, to be sold to pay the cost of his soldiers. 

All this she obeys with a sore heart, and says, "I have 
rwitten so misrabell that I feare you will hardly reade it, but 
I hope this will be leageabll to you." But she makes up her 
mind to it all, nobly ; and, after telling how furious aU the 
neighbours are against Sir Robert, and desiring that Ned 
should by no means come there, as it would be unsafe, she 
proceeds: "At first, when I saw how outrageously this country 
carried themselves against your father, my anger was so up, 
and my sorrow, that I had scarce patience to stay, but now I 
have well considered. If I go away, I shall leave all that your 
father has, to the prey of the enemy, which they would be glad 
of, so that, please God, I shall stay as long as possible." She 
therefore begs for directions how best to defend the castle in 
case of siege ; she gets plumbers and masons to mend roofs 
and walls ; she thanks God she is not afraid, and sends to 
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Worcester for more gunpowder. Her spirit is roused; she 
shakes off her weak health for a brief season, and determines 
to stand the worst. 

For many months she continued on the defensive, the 
Eoyalists threatening her constantly, but not yet attacking 
her, except with lesser annoyances. The Marquis of Here- 
ford prepared to besiege her, but was happily obliged to turn 
his forces in another direction, and left her his "Eemem- 
brances, and that she need not fear him, as he was going away, 
but to fear him that came after him." Mr. Coningsby, the 
Governor of Hereford, and Mr. Wigmore under him, "use 
her with all the malice that can be," stop her letters, intercept 
her servants, forbid the tenants to pay their rents, threaten to 
bum her barns, will not suffer her fowler to bring her game to 
the house, and drive away the young horses. She is alarmed 
lest her provisions should fail. A council of war is held at 
Hereford, Feb. 5th, 1642-3, in which it is decided to blow 
Brampton Castle into tjie air, or else to starve her out ; the 
trained-bands of three counties were to come against her. She 
writes : — " Their ame is to enfors me to send away those men 
I have, that then they might seat upon my howes, and cute 
our throughtes by a few roages, and then say they knew not 
whoo did it, for they say they knew not whoo draive away the 
6 colts, though Mr. Coningsby keepes them." She had some 
staunch friends. A Doctor Wright and his wife — he was a 
medical man from Hereford — came and stayed with her, and 
were of inestimable comfort; Colonel Massey sent her an honest 
veteran from the German wars, to train her little garrison of 
60 or 70 men ; and one Mr. Hill brought the water into the 
moat, and into the Green Court. All her people are well and 
of good courage, though Mr. Coningsby has sworn that he will 
be inside of Brampton in five days, and she is so beset that she 
has to write in cipher. 
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In May, 1643, she is much vexed at the enemy's having 
captm'ed a servant of hers, named Peter, " Honest Petter," as 
she always calls him. Five men set upon him near Mortimer's 
Cross, with carbines and poleaxes. He fought valiantly, and 
wounded two of his enemies, but he was severely wounded 
himself, and carried off to Ludlow prison, where, according to 
his own account, he was grievously used. " Turks could have 
used him no worse. A Lieut.-Col. Marrow would come every 
day and kick him up and downe, and they laid him in a don- 
geon upon foule strawe." None but one Mr. Goodwin used 
him kindly. He was transferred to Shrewsbury Gaol, where 
he was well treated, and, at last, after many weeks. Lady Bril- 
liana got him released, and "Honest Petter" returned to 
Brampton, and became, no doubt, a hero amongst his fellow 
servants. We may hope he got a shot at Lieut.-Col. Marrow 
in the course of the siege. Lady Brilliana's great fears are 
that her supplies wiU not hold out. She says that if she had 
money to buy corn, and meal, and malt, she should fear 
nothing. She has plenty of powder and matches, but wants 
more muskets. In the meantime, Ned has got a troop of 
horse, and sees some service. His mother sends him a volun- 
teer or two, and such horses as she can — ^his having been 
killed in action. In a few months he gets a regiment, and is 
Colonel Harley. He is not yet twenty years old, but he is 
brave and wise — the times have made a man of him. 

On the 25 th of July the siege began in earnest, on a day 
when she and her children were engaged in prayer and 
humiliation. Sir William Vavasour and Colonel Lingen sur- 
rounded the place with their soldiers. The first person killed 
was a "poor aged blind man," shot in the street. The cook 
was shot ; and the Cavaliers were accused, probably wrong- 
fully, of poisoning the stream that supplied the village with 
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water. The church, parsonage, and other buildings were 
destroyed, and abundance of damage was done ; but, after six 
weeks, the troops were called off to the Forest of Dean, and 
the siege was raised. 

But Lady Brilliana was now at the end of her sorrows. The 
fpitigue and anxiety she had borne so long, and the ill health 
she had struggled with for years, were too much for her deli- 
cate constitution. When the excitement of the siege was 
over, she sank under her ailments, and a violent cold carried 
her off in a few days. She was threatened with a second 
siege ; those she loved best were away and in danger; but she 
died as she had lived — ^brave, loving, and devout, "True to 
the kindred points of heaven and home." 

She was, indeed, taken away from the evil to come, for the 
castle was soon again besieged. It was bravely defended by 
good Dr. Wright and the servants, 67 in all, but was taken 
and burned, and the children taken prisoners. Sir Robert 
Harley, disapproving of the extreme measures against the 
king, and sternly opposing the doings of Cromwell and the 
army, was afterwards deprived of his place as Master of the 
Mint, and, finding his property almost destroyed by the wars, 
retired home to repair his wasted estate, and spent the rest of 
his days at Brampton Bryan. 

Space does not admit of our telling how the beloved son, 
Edward, ftdfilled more than all his mother's hopes and prayers, 
but it is well to know that he was worthy of her. 

This brief memorial of Lady Brilliana can dose in no way 
so fitting as in the words of her own last letter, which is here 
given entire : — 

"My d^be Ned, — Your short but weUcome letter I receaved by 
Prosser, and s^a it has pleased God to intrust you with a greater charge, 
as to change your trope into a regiment, so the Lord in mercy biles 
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you with a dubell measure of abillitys, and the Lord of Hosts be your 
protector and make you victorious. My deare Ned, how much I longe to 
see you I cannot expres, and if it be possibell, in parte meete my desires 
in desireing, in some measure as I doo, to see me ; and if pleased the 
Lord, I wisch you weare at Brompton. I am now againe threatned. There 
are some souldiers come to Lemster, and 3 troopes of hors to Hearif ord 
with Sir William Vavasor, and they say they meane to viset Brompton 
againe; but I hope the Lord will delevcr me. My trust is only in my 
God, whoo never yet f ailled me. 

" I pray you aske Mr. Kinge what I prayed him to tell you conserning 
Wigmore. 

*' I have taken a very greate coold, which has made me very ill thees 2 
or 3 days, but I hope the Lord will be mercifull to me, in giving me my 
health, for it is an ill time to be sike in. 

" My deare Ned, I pray God biles you, and give me the comfort of 
seeing you, for you are the comfort of 

" Your most affectinat mother, 

"BRILLLkNA HARLEY.*' 
« Octo. 9, 1643." 
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SELECTIONS FROM ARTICLES ON 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY FOR 1851, 

Published in "Thjc Sootsbian" Newspapeb. 



We have deferred rather longer than usual offering any remarks 
on the present Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
the public will have formed their own judgment as to its 
interest and merits. On this point we can anticipate but one 
verdict — namely, that, as a whole, it is a decided advance on 
the average of former years, and that it contains many indi- 
vidual works of very unusual interest. 

Entering the first room, and taking the Catalogue for our 
guide, the first picture is No. 225 — Portraits of Laurence 
Davidson, Esq., and three sons, Eugene Dev6ria — a picture 
most carefully studied throughout, the figures are admirably 
drawn, the head of the father is full of individual character, 
and the youth looking up into his face is also full of life and 
thoughtful expression ; the want of half tints and delicate 
broken tones prevent this otherwise excellent work from being 
thoroughly agreeable. 

232. — An Old Sluice near Livingstone, John C. Wintour. — 
This is one of four subjects of a familiar nature, by an artist 
who, we believe, has only recently applied his talents to land- 
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scape painting, and whose agreeable Kttle subjects, and very 
sweet feeling, give much promise for the future ; his pictures 
this year are little more than sketches, and are often slight 
and thin in parts so near the eye, and in such broad sunlight, 
afi to suggest a sense of rawness and careless execution, which, 
however suitable in the background of a portrait, are un- 
pardonable in a landscape. We hope to see pictures from Mr. 
Wintour which shall combine more elaborate study and less of 
green paint with his present feeling, which occasionally even 
brings Gainsborough to mind. 

242. — A Visit to Cheese and Bread, Erskine Nicol — ^repre- 
sents a pretty incident in cottage life, where relations, old 
and young, are visitmg a mother and her new-bom babe. 
The children are gathered round the baby, with wonder and 
curiosity in their faces. The grouping is well managed, easy, 
and natural; the heads are full of individual character; the 
demure lass who brings in the whisky is very good; the back- 
ground is pleasantly put in, with clear greys and browns in the 
manner of Teniers; the flesh tints are rather opaque. 

254. — Ths Oreat Viaduct on the Glasgow, Dumfries, and 
Carlisle Railway (River Ayr), Braes of Ballochmyle, D. 0. 
Hill, R.S.A. — ^This is a most noble subject, beautifully com- 
posed; the point of view is chosen with poetic feeling. Those 
who lament that railways are driving the picturesque out of 
the country, should look at this picture, and see whether such 
viaducts as the present one be not folly more worthy of admi- 
ration than the long lines of arches which span the wasted 
plains of the Campagna, and call forth the raptures of tourists. 

821. — The Sanctuary, Sir Edwin Landseer, E.A. — ^This 
picture is known to most people, through the excellent en- 
graving of it, which is a general favourite. Those who are 
well acquainted with the print, and now see the original for 
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the first time, wiU probably be somewhat disappointed, sa the 
hardness of the mountains, and the total want Of air in the 
distance, which are very distressing in the picture, are much 
softened down in the engraving. Nothing can be finer than the 
expression of the poor wearied beaten stag, who has swam over 
to the Sanctuary of the marshy island — and the ducks which 
spring up from the plashy ground at his feet, give a sense of 
solitude inexpressibly dreary. 

We now return to the great work which we have hitherto 
avoided mentioning, as everything after it would seem trivial 
and unmeaning. 

306. — Tlie Wreck of the Minotaur Transport Ship (painted 
for the father of the Earl of Yarborough), J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A. The Minotaur, a 74 gun ship, struck on the 
Haake Sands, near the Mouth of the Texel, during the night 
of the 22nd December, 1810, in a very heavy sea; in this 
position she remained during the night, gradually going to 
pieces; by daylight the masts and boats (except two small 
ones) were all gone, and by two o'clock the vessel was com- 
pletely destroyed; there were 680 persons on board, of whom 
110 were saved. This is the tremendous scene set before us 
in one of the most subHme and awful pictures that ever came 
from mortal hand; the gigantic hull of the unfortunate ship is 
lying helpless on the sands, with the seas breaking over her 
decks and tearing her to pieces at every blow; the lurid light 
of morning breaks from behind the great mass of the ship, 
through a tempest of mingled spray and cloud; the great 
breakers are rolling past us with a strength and weight so cruel 
and resistless, that we seem to hear their mocking hiss as they 
sweep by. A Dutch pilot vessel under canvas, and some small 
boats, are endeavouring to save some remnant at least of the 
devoted crew. The deck of the great vessel — the masts that 
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have gone overboard — every floating spar and plank, are 
covered with drowning, struggling, desperate creatures, whose 
death cries are ringing in our ears above the roar of the tempest 
and the thunder of the breakers on the beach. We look on, 
shuddering and trembling ; we have no feeling that this is a 
picture, a miracle of art ; the dread reality seems before us. 
Criticism is out of the question, the means are so completely 
swallowed up in the end accomplished, that they never for a 
moment engage our attention, grand as is the colour, magni- 
ficent the drawing, majestic the effect of light and shade ; the 
overwhelming sense of truth and of horror completely super- 
sedes all separate consideration of them. In many of the 
works of this great master there is much which it requires long 
study and deep thought to understand; to all but a few in- 
structed and thoughtful minds, they will remain for ever as 
beautiful enigmas — and the public are apt to suspect that they 
are mere unmeaning displays of light and colour; but this is 
a picture which appeals to every human heart. No one will 
look unappalled on this lowering sky, that raging sea, and on 
all the varieties of human agony, love, despair, terror, courage, 
and devotion, that are writhing and struggling before them 
here ; and we trust that it may induce a belief in all who look 
upon it, that the hand which painted this can paint nothing 
that is feeble or unmeaning, and that they may be very sure 
that if his pictures sometimes appear to them as "a mighty 
maze," they are "not without a plan." 

18. — Wise and Foolish Builders, George Harvey, R.S.A. — 
There is a life and freshness about this picture which is inex- 
pressibly delightful ; all that is bright and reviving in a fine 
day by the sea-side, all that is joyous and hearty in children 
at their own unconstrained play, we have here in perfection. 
The landscape part is very true ; from the fresh sky — a little 
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hard and cold, perhaps, in some of the blue — over the just 
rippling sea, so unmistakeably salt and breezy, to the sand and 
the little crystal pools in the foreground, and the bit of rock and 
the scanty herbage, there is not a tint nor a line that we have 
not seen again and again on pleasant sunny days — on our own 
windy coasts. As for the children, charming as some of them 
are, they are by no means faultless. Nothing can be more 
perfect, for instance, than the little girl and boy who are pour- 
ing sand into a shell, with a gravity and rapt attention that 
cannot be exceeded. Nothing can be more true than the 
attitude of the girl, lying flat on the ground and kicking up 
her feet in a peculiar way in which children rejoice — ^but, be- 
sides much loose drawing, there is an unpleasant type of childish 
countenance repeated again and again throughout the picture, 
sometimes with exaggerations which make it still more dis- 
agreeable, but with every drawback this is a most pleasant, 
life-like, happy picture. 

86. — Burns and Highland Mary, Thomas Faed, A. — is 
lightly and freely touched, and the colour exceedingly pretty. 
Highland Mary is sadly unattractive, and, in fact, in spite of 
her lover's passionate addresses, seems to have fallen fest asleep. 

4k2.—The Hamted Keep, D. 0. Hill, E.S.A.— This and 
its companion. The Qare Loch at Sunset, with Ardenconnell 
and Ths Whistler's Glen, No. 67 — are two landscapes full of 
poetry and feeling — the sun-tinted clouds and flat expanse of 
water in the 6are Loch are very fine ; but we return to 
The Haunted Keep with more abiding interest. Mr. Hill's 
pecuhar style is more suited to the subject, and the solitary 
old tower in the marshy loch has every right to be haunted, 
and looks as dreamy and mysterious sa can be desired. Even 
here, however, the want of transparency is annoying, and the 
superabundance of white paint pursues us still. There is an 
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appearance of haste in the foreground, which one can scarcely 
pardon in so truly sweet a picture ; a little more study bestowed 
on the reeds would have been invaluable. 

48. — Thomas ths Rhymer and the Quern of Faerie, by 
Joseph Noel Paton, R.S.A. — This is a most charming little 
picture — the Queen herself is perfection, a little vision of love- 
liness, she sits her horse with a grace and ease beyond all 
praise. The composition is fiill of harmony. The trees seem 
to have grouped themselves lovingly about the beautifiil Queen, 
and the strange green colour of their trunks, makes one feel 
that her presence has transformed the place into fairy-land. 
" True Thomas " is not so happy. He is more like a cavalier 
than a poet — ^his complexion is somewhat too jovial, and his 
head is not so accurately studied as one would expect in so 
elaborate a work. 

65. — Blind-m^arCs'luffy by the late Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
—This celebrated picture, which engravings have rendered 
so familiar to the public, has none of the dash, glitter, or 
straining after effect of many modem paintings. It is, indeed, 
so quiet, truthfiil, and unobtrusive, that it has been objected 
that the colouring is too sombre for the subject ; and, perhaps, 
raw umber does predominate rather too decidedly in the general 
tone of the background ; but it must be remembered that this 
game is played in the evening twilight, after the day's work is 
done — and these happy cottagers do, indeed, play with all their 
hearts; the assembled neighbours> young and old, are all intent 
on the game. There is such a kindly feeling difPiised over the 
faces of the elders, and the young ones are so full of glee, that 
the passer-by, who is at first arrested by the truth and joyous 
earnestness of attitude and expression, can hardly help entering 
into the spirit of the game, and wondering who wiU be the first 
caught among the excited groups. Then, looking into the 
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picture, he discovers, one by one, figures hiding in the dusky 
nooks and comers, which had at first escaped his notice — the 
two boys on the left side of the foreground, one of whom is 
tumbling over a chair, and the other holding his bruised leg, 
are quite admirable in point of drawing, foreshortening, and 
truthfulness of boyish expression. We almost fancy we hear 
the laugh of the one, and the exclamation of pain of the other. 
All the details of cottage furniture are well put in, but with- 
out catching the eye. The figures are most carefully studied, 
and the grouping is so easy, careless, and natural, that one 
forgets it is a composition ; indeed, the very word "grouping " 
seems too artificial to be applicable to it. 

80. — The Brooch of Lorn, James Drummond, A. — ^is a 
striking and remarkable picture, full of energetic action. 

91. — Lowland River, Sunset, Horatio Macculloch, R.S.A. — 
This is a very fine piece of landscape painting, remarkable 
for unity and breadth of effect, combined with very careful 
finish of the various parts. There is a quiet grandeur in the 
composition, the trees are finely massed, and the half tints of 
green are very subdued and truthful — the foreground is beau- 
tifully handled ; there is a distant group of pines, which is fine. 
If there be a fault in this charming work, perhaps the blue 
upon the clouds is rather forced ; and the roots of the trees, 
upon the bank to the right, catch the eye more than is agree- 
able. 

106. — Portrait of Professor Wilson, by Qeorge Harvey, 
R.S.A. — ^After examining a number of clever portraits of 
various degrees and kinds of merit, it is delightful to turn 
to one which bears the unmistakeable stamp of genius. No 
one who enters the room can fail to be struck, even at a dis- 
tance, by the breadth of effect and the extreme power of this 
noble work. The gradations of colour are rich and fine^ per- 
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haps slightly monotonous, from the similarity of tone between 
the mass of the figure and the background ; the eflfeet of light 
and shade is powerful ; but it is the deeply felt and finely 
rendered individuality of character, which gives its true and 
lasting value to the whole picture. 

114. — The Confession^ Francis Cruickshank. — This pic- 
ture, by a young artist, is in some respects a remarkable work. 
The author is evidently capable of very much better things ; 
as a piece of colouring it is truly beautiful, the tints are 
admirably broken, harmonious, and subdued, and there is a 
great richness of texture in the painting ; but, on the other 
hand, the composition is unmeaning ; the story, if there is 
any, is so ill told as to be incomprehensible ; a lady reclining, 
and apparently asleep in a chair, and a monk standing in the 
background, are all that can be made out of it. The faces are 
devoid of expression, and the figure of the monk is ill balanced. 
With such unquestionable evidence of power as this picture 
affords, we long to meet Mr. Cruickshank again with a well- 
considered subject and more accurate drawing. 

116. — Magdalene, by the late W. Etty, R.A, — ^This is a 
most exquisite work, full of simplicity and truth. It is a quiet 
half-length figure. The upturned face is replete with deep 
and inward feeUng, nothing can be sweeter or more refined 
than the expression, a quality too rare in Etty's works ; the 
colouring is, as always with him, fine, very sober, and subdued, 
as suited to the subject. 

126.— The Highland Coronach, E. E. M'lan.— A finely- 
conceived and very picturesque composition ; the body of a 
slain man is laid upon a rock, and the clansmen are grouped 
around him ; the attitudes and countenances are full of con- 
centrated feeling ; every figure in the picture is unmistakeably 
in earnest; there is no look of 9n(M2^b or of persons standing 
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for their pictures about them. The shield tightly clutched in 
the dead man's hand, and the man who kisses his dirk in 
pledge of vengeance, are fine traits; a female figure seated on 
the ground in front, absorbed in grief, is full of truthful ex- 
pression, and very finely painted. The colour is subdued and 
gloomy, harmonising with the feeling of the picture, but it is 
redeemed from heaviness by one or two fine passages of quiet 
colour in the draperies, most skilfully introduced ; the touch 
and texture of the foreground and the draperies are very good; 
it is, in short, a genuine, earnest, and good picture, and the 
Committee of the Association have done themselves honour 
by purchasing it. 

140. — The Youthful Botanist, WiUiam Smellie Watson, 
R.S.A. — ^A pleasant picture of a little girl sitting under a tree, 
and examining a flower ; though, for want of good drawing, 
she looks as if she had no eyes. It is remarkable that there 
are several other pictures in this collection which have this 
same defect — ^viz., that when the model is represented as look- 
ing down, she appears to be either fast asleep, or devoid of 
eye-balls altogether. In the Youthful Botanisr, however, 
there is great merit, particularly in the richness and harmony 
of the colour. 

147. — The Father Confessor belated, Joseph Noel Paton, 
R.S.A. — ^This represents a begging Mar returning homewards 
with the fruits of his day's appeal ; he has a sack on his back 
well laden with dainties. He is surrounded by mischievous 
sprites who have led him from his road among marshy pools, 
and are busy enjoying their sport, and deluding their victim 
with false lights. This being the subject, it may readily be 
conceived that it would have been more agreeable as a light 
and spirited sketch, than worked up with that elaborate finish, 
for which, when bestowed on other subjects, we cannot be too 
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grateful. Any work whose recommendation is a playful 
humour, is rather marred by an appearance of prolonged 
labour. The head and hands of the friar seem heavy and 
exaggerated ; he has no look of joviality, he is simply coarse 
and disagreeable. Now, he must have had something genial 
and pleasant about him, or his begging wallet would not have 
been so well filled. The sprites, also, are a great deal too 
serious; they want the mischievous glee which is their 
characteristic, and the whole picture is deficient in trans- 
parency and depth. 

148. — The Satin Oown, E. W. Van Eyanburger. — ^This 
is a pretty and attractive little picture ; but as it is a direct 
and palpable imitation of Netscher and Metzu, we must say 
that the flesh-tints are sadly unlike flesh, and have neither the 
sunny warmth nor the pearly half-tints which make Metzu's 
pictures so delicate and charming. 

155. — OaUottiy the Astrologer , showing Lewis XI. the first 
specimen of Printing (from "Quentin Durward"), R. S. Lau- 
der, E.S.A. — ^This picture, like everything that comes from 
Mr. Lauder's hands, has high merits ; it is lull of good paint- 
ing, has fine effects of colour, striking costumes, and rich 
accessories, chosen with consummate taste, and painted with 
admirable skill ; but there is a tameness and want of life 
about the figures, which look like hired models — and what is 
worse, year after year we seem to have the same models with 
different costumes and backgrounds. Mr. Lauder does not 
do himself and his undoubted genius justice. 

158. — The Opening of the Vintage of M&con. (Painted 
in 1808, and purchased by the grandfather of the Earl of 
Yarborough.) J. M. W. Turner, R.A. — This is one of the 
earliest of Turner's great works in oil, painted nearly fifty 
years ago, while his genius was still animating with a new and 
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intenser life, the dead form of landscape-art that had come 
down to his day as the standard of right and excellence, and 
before his mind, teeming with fresh truths, had found its own 
new and appropriate expression for them. This picture, 
therefore, magnificent as it is, has not many of what the pubUc 
are wont to regard as Mr. Turner's peculiarities — that every 
inch of it is instinct with his greatness, it is scarcely necessary 
to say. No one need be told to note the grandeur and repose 
of that wide-spreading, happy landscape; the silvery gleam of 
the beautiful reach in the river, which winds with ineffable 
grace and majesty through the rich plains ; or the depth of 
tranquillity in the sky, and the air of careless happiness that 
pervades the figures. All who know France well, can testify 
to the characteristic truth of the picture ; its peaceful beauty 
must sink into every heart. 

164. — Tlie Cruel Sister, John Faed, R.S.A. elect. — There 
is a great deal of beauty and expression in this carefully- 
painted picture ; the heads are all good, and the story is well 
told. The draperies are rich and admirably painted. There 
is, however, a baldness and hardness in the general effect, 
which is much to be regretted ; the figures are in very strong 
rehef against a light sky, the horizon is sunk so excessively 
low, that it does not suflBciently support them, and makes them 
appear unnaturally tall. The foreground also is entirely 
without detail, the absence of which is much felt, owing both 
to the extreme finish of the drapery, and to the large space 
ivhich the foreground occupies ; but it is without doubt a work 
of great merit, and one with which no one can fail to be 
struck. 

171. — Death of Paolo and Francesca, Joseph Noel Paton, 
R.S.A.— This is an exquisite little picture, full of poetic 
feeling, expression, and refinement ; the purity of Francesca, 
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the tenderness of the young Paolo, and the gloomy grandeur 
of Laneiotto, are admirable; the minute finish is well 
bestowed; there is nothing that could have been spared. 
The colour is unfortunately cold, even to chilliness; the 
figure of Francesca looks more like a marble statue than a 
breathing woman. The proportionate size of Lanciotto's 
figure also appears to be rather too large, considering that he 
is in the background. 

172. — Sunset^ Horatio Macculloch, R.8.A. — A beautiful 
little sketch, painted with great breadth and freedom. There 
is a delicious feeling of warmth and repose. One longs to 
breathe the soft air of that sweetest summer evening. 

180. — King Richard and Wamba in the Forest y vide "Ivan- 
hoe," John A. Houston, R.S.A. — This charming picture 
bears in every part the stamp of fresh and careful study from 
nature. The manner in which the tree-trunks spring from 
the ground is admirably expressed; the branches are most 
carefully and truly drawn, and perfectly well set on. These 
are rarer excellences than many people may suppose. The 
ferns and herbage, though but sUghtly indicated, are free, and 
light, and feathery; the colouring is rather cold, but it may 
be very true for all that. There is a certain flatness, and 
want of depth and mass of shady foliage, which the eye looks 
•for when so many stems are visible. 

185. — BO'peep, Robert Gavin. — This picture, though ill 
drawn, is very remarkable for colour and texture. The artist 
is said to be a mere youth, in which case it is a work of great 
promise; it is, of course, full of faults — the composition is 
confused, the figures are not suflBciently detached from the 
wall ; it is diflBcult to say whether the female is intended for 
a woman or a child. 

193. — Maitre Pierre^ the Countess of Groye, and Quentin 
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Durward in the InUy R. 8. Lauder, E.S.A. — ^We might 
almost apply verbatim to this picture the remarks which we 
made on Mr. Lauder's Oaleotti (155); it has all the merits, 
and all the faults, of the other. Mr. Lauder's rendering of 
Louis XL is not quite in accordance with the authentic 
portrait of the King in the Palais-Royal. Mr. Lauder's Louis 
XL is fleshy and phlegmatic, and wants the dry, energetic 
temperament and restless activity of the French portrait. 

lU.— Paddy's Toilet 

198. — Scottish Hospitality, 

200. — As the Old Cock Grows, ifs the Young One thafll 
be afther Larnin\ Erskine Nicol. — In spite of the quiet 
humour and genuine Irish character of these clever little 
pictures, one cannot help regretting that more care has not 
been bestowed upon them; the figures are generally very 
loosely drawn and awkwardly put together, and the propor- 
tions glaringly wrong ; as, for instance, the little old man in 
198, is small compared to the boy who sits at the table behind 
him, and the child in 194, whose head is larger than his 
father's. The handling has not the lightness and smartness 
that one looks for in pictures of this description ; the execution 
generally is heavy and tame. The colouring is cold and 
opaque, the greys in particular are muddy, they want the 
silvery clearness so remarkable in Teniers ; all these faults of 
execution Mr. Nicol will easily shake off, and we feel sure 
that next year's Exhibition will find him doing himself more 
entire justice. His are genial and pleasant pictures, and are 
fiill of healthy feeling. The cheerfulness, in the midst of priva- 
tion, which they set forth, is an admirable lesson in practical 
philosophy. We are glad, and not surprised, to see the great 
number of Mr. Nicol's works which have found purchasers. 

[It is believed that Mr. Erskine Nicors pictures in this Exhibition 
were the first he ever exhibited.] 
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207. — Cottage at North Hope, North Wales, Miss Charlotte 
Nasmyth. — ^We have not thought it necessary to mske any 
remarks on the pictures of Miss Nasmyth and her family. 
They are so well known to every one, that description 
or criticism is almost superfluous. There are many of them in 
this room, with all their usual merits and shortcomings. One 
of the most pleasing seems to us, to be No. 9, which is a fresh 
and agreeable scene on the skirts of an old oak forest (Epping 
Forest). 

218. — A Mountain Road, John Linnell — ^is a small, but 
most impressive piece of landscape painting. The colouring 
is of the subdued tone of the old Venetian masters. The 
distance is not equal to the rest of the picture ; but the fore- 
ground and the gleam of light upon the sheep are beautiful. 

844. — Portrait of Patrick Shaw, Esq,, Eugfene D6v6ria. — 
The hands of this portrait are remarkably well painted, a 
merit rare enough to be noticeable and praiseworthy. It is 
strange how often artists paint carelessly, or from chance 
models, a part of their portraits which might frequently be so 
fiill of individual character. 

851. — A Word or Two on the Pint; and 856. — The Oncon- 
veniency of Single Life, Erskine Nicol. — ^The first of these 
pictures is a pretty little composition, but the effect of the 
picture is sadly marred by the disproportion of one of the 
figures ; the man in the foreground on the left, with a small 
head and small straight features, has a foot and ankle that 
would suit a giant. It is impossible to avoid the unpleasant 
effect of this; it is much more prominent than in 856, 
although there the head is still far too small for the limbs, 
which, consequently, look heavy and exaggerated ; but nothing 
can be better than the earnest, perplexed expression of the 
unpractised worker, endeavouring to repair his nether garments ; 
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indeed, he has a job before him which might puzzle an ex- 
perienced sempstress. This picture is full of genuine humour. 

862. — Fruit and Oamey George Lance. — This is one of 
Lance's beautifully painted subjects, always pleasant and 
attractive to the commonest observer, and always affording to 
those who peruse them more carefully, admirable studies of 
colour, and of dehcacy and precision of touch. The colour of 
the apples in this picture has a slight tone of exaggeration 
about it, but how beautiful are the broken tints of the other 
fruit, and of the pheasant, &c., and how fine is the mass 
of warm white in the linen, which gives relief and value to 
them aU. 

373. — The Good Knight, James Drummond, A. — " Was 
humble, gentle, and meek, like a lamb in the house, but a lion 
in the field . . ." — (MelvilVs Diary.) This includes two 
very clever and highly-finished pictures. The power of 
expressing varied and energetic action, with stem eagerness 
of purpose, is as remarkably displayed here as in the Brooch 
of Lorn (80), where we formerly referred to it. In the battle- 
scene there are several very picturesque ferocious figures, 
which remind one of Rubens. The foreground here is rather 
wanting in depth, especially in the left-hand comer, where 
five figures look as if they could not possibly find room. 
In the domestic scene, the figure of the young girl reading, is 
sweetly conceived and full of pure quiet thoughtftOness ; the 
attitude of the child riding on his father's foot, is perfectly true 
and child-like. 

413. — Christ Appearing to the Disciples on ths way to Em- 
maus, R. 8. Lauder, R.S.A. — ^This is an impressive picture, 
it shows great power of expression, and has a solemn, 
mysterious, visionary character about it. The colouring is 
very pecuhar, but it adds to the general effect of the work. 
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428.-5^ Syrens—a Sketch, the late W. Etty, R.A.— 
This sketch must be very interesting to artists as a specimen 
of Etty's manner of working in his studies from life. The 
handling evinces his undoubted power. The grand classical 
name, might well have been withheld from a study of most 
ordinary academy models. 

492. — Portraits of the Queen, Princess Helenay and Prince 
Alfred, Robert Thorbum, A.R.A. — This is a most beautiful 
miniature picture; the general effect at first causes a disa- 
greeable sensation, from its composition being identical with 
the Holy Families of the old Masters; not merely such 
resemblance as every mother and children in classical dress 
might be supposed inevitably to bear to some of the 
innumerable Madonnas and children of old times, but a 
deliberate and intentional resemblance, which is unpleasant 
and in bad taste. We might at least have been spared the 
wand and scroll carried by the standing child; a kind of 
parody on the scroU usually borne by the little St. John. 
The execution, however, is exquisite, particularly the heads ; 
nothing can be imagined more breathing and inspired than 
that of the Queen. The lower part of her figure has not the 
same ease and grace as the upper portion, the line of the right 
leg, from the hip to the foot, is faulty. Her dress is of the 
most perfect simplicity and in exquisite taste, except the 
boots, which are utterly at variance with aU the rest ; they are 
modem, vulgar, coarse, and ugly. The Prince Alfred has the 
same disfigurement, and his, being elaborately finished, soles, 
laces, and all, have a most disagreeable effect. It is a pity 
that such a trifle should injure so beautiful a work. 
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The Editor of " The Scotsman'' to Lady Trevelyan, 

"* Scotsman' Office, 

Edinburgh, 11th April, 1851. 

" The Editor of The Scotsman presents his compliments to 
Lady Trevelyan. He avails himself of this opportunity of 
expressing to her ladyship how much he, in common with Mr, 
Ritchie and the other gentlemen connected with the paper, 
has been gratified by Lady Trevelyan having undertaJcen and 
so ably executed the review of the Royal Scottish Academy's 
Exhibition. And, in expressing his acknowledgements for 
the present, the Editor ventures to hope that, in a fature 
season. Lady Trevelyan may be induced again to assume a 
work which he sincerely regrets having been, on this occasion, 
rendered peculiarly laborious by the ill-health from which her 
ladyship has suffered." 
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SELECTIONS PROM ARTICLES ON 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY FOR 1852, 

Published in "ThbScx)tsiian" Nbwspapkr. 



In resuming our annual task of giving to our readers, what must 
necessarily be a slight and hasty account of the contents of the 
year's Exhibition, we feel called upon to premise that neither the 
limits nor the objects of this journal, admit of anything like a 
dose and technical criticism of the pictures before us. We 
must leave to periodicals especially devoted to the Fine Arts, 
the delicate duty of carefuUy weighing the merits of each 
work against those of its rivals, and of noting every picture 
that deserves notice. Our remarks are addressed to the general 
reader, and, while selecting for comment such pictures as appear 
to be the most striking, or characteristic, or instructive subjects 
of consideration, we must unavoidably pass by in silence many 
others fully equal, or even superior, to some of them, in Bctual 
merit. The present Exhibition is, on the whole, both highly 
interesting and encouraging ; interesting as containing a great 
variety of works in entirely different styles, and encouraging 
as affording evidence of great improvement in many of the 
younger artists, among whom there is shown enough of vigorous 
thought and power of expression, to carry them far higher than 
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their present attaininents, or perhaps even their present aspira- 
tions. But, if we hope aU things for them, we have a right to 
demand great things from them ; and while we allow Kberally 
for the unchafitened fervour, and the audacious daring of youth, 
we ought not to tolerate in them either idleness or convention- 
alism. The hand that has painted great works may wax weary 
at times, and the man who has formed for himself a peculiar 
style, adapted to express the peculiar truths which must im- 
press his own mind, may sometimes push his manner into 
conventionalism without forfeiting our respectfiil admiration ; 
but such faults as these would be mere sloth and self-conceit 
in a young artist, and as such not to be excused or passed over. 

256.—" WaitirCfm- the Praties;' Erskine Nicol.— Mr. Mcol's 
genuine genial Irish fim is always welcome, and his pictures 
this year are as ftdl of it as ever, with much less of careless 
drawing than he indulged in last year. This picture is not 
the best that he exhibits, but it is fall of character. The 
merry self-complacent man with the whisky-bottle, and the 
tattered creature blowing his hot potato, are excellent; the 
man who is seated with his back to the spectator produces an 
unpleasant effect by the continuous line of his arm and leg. 

2QQ, — Salmon Leap^ at Stonehyres on the Clyde, J, W. Oakes. 
—This is a truly fine picture, and one that wiU amply repay 
more than common attention and study. The grand subject 
is broadly and impressively treated. The deep tone of the 
whole is very fine ; the rocks are wonderfully true, and the 
trees, both the near ones springing out among the crevices in 
the rocks, and those farther off, are most skilfully painted ; 
the colour is fine throughout, but especially so in some of the 
subdued passages. 354. — Gwmdyllmy by the same artist, is a 
smaller, and at first sight a more striking picture — ^in tone it 
might stand comparison with some of Turner's darker pictures 
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in his early days ; the quiet tam, the rugged foreground, and 
especially the beautiful painting of the mountains, the depth 
and distance among their crags and hollows, and rocky but- 
tresses, can hardly be surpassed. 

279. — Edinburgh^ from the Fife Coast, Waller H. Paton. — 
There is a great deal of thought and very high merit in this 
picture. Mr. Paton evidently takes a serious view of his art, 
and will work it out. The sky in this picture is particularly 
interesting, but it is impaired in effect by the heavy leaden 
greys for which this artist seems to have an unfortunate pre- 
ference. Greys are said to be the touchstone of good colouring, 
and we long to see Mr. Paton's more worthy of him. 

281. — John the Baptist in the Wilderness, R. S. Lauder. — 
This is one of Mr. Lauder's provoking pictures, finely imagined, 
finely coloured, and very attractive, but very carelessly drawn 
in parts, and full of commonplace conventionalisms, which it 
would have cost but a very moderate exertion of thought to 
have done without. The child stepping forward in the fore- 
ground, the arm and lower extremities of the woman with the 
lamb, and the legs of St. John himself, are very unsatisfactory 
in point of drawing, and there is a general want of seriousness 
among the listeners. The landscape is grand, and so is the 
head of St. John ; the two children in the middle distance are 
very sweet, and the figure of Christ in the background is dig- 
nified. 

800. — Portrait of Mrs. BuchanaUy Eugene Dev^ria. — This 
is not an attractive picture ; the full length figure in elaborate 
modem costume, and without any striking beauty in the 
subject, presents very serious difficulties ; but we would call 
attention to the excellent drawing of the figure, the quiet, firm, 
and dignified way in which the lady stands, and the careful, 
tmthfdl drawing of the hands and arms. M. Dev^ria has 
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decidedly made an advance in his colouring this year, but his 
flesh tints are still very defective— they have neither life, nor 
transparency, nor variety — his faces are not like flesh and blood, 
and there is throughout his whole pictures a want of broken 
tint, which is very unpleasant. 

282. — Cloister adjoining the Cathedral of Halberstadt, in 
Prussia, C. Hasenpflug. — The merits of this picture, which are 
considerable, are such as are sure to be appreciated; the 
subject is picturesque, and is treated in a style of dexterous 
imitation which appeals to the commonest minds. The decep- 
tive perspective, and the perfect resemblance of the snow 
which has come in through the door, are sure to be admired 
by many persons who will not inquire how it happens that 
ground, walls, and roof are all of exactly one colour, and all 
so smooth and tidy — not a weather stain on the wall — not a 
trace of broken tint upon the ground — no passages of greyer 
mystery in the distance. There are more direct untruths in 
this clever and innocent-looking picture, than in many a scarlet 
and blue atrocity which rouses indignation at once. 

315. — The Braw Wooer, Robert Gavin. — This artist gave 
evidence last year, in his Bo-peep, &c., of a very fine feehng 
for colour, and a great deal of unchastened, misdirected power. 
We regret to find him again lavishing his great talent on 
unmeaning subjects, whose coarse vulgarity is not redeemed 
by humour or nationality. The two figures in this picture 
are quite destitute of any character except excessive vulgarity, 
and the man is ill drawn — but there is a force and reckless 
power about the handling, and as fine a sense of colour as 
before. 

330. — Portrait of Professor Wilson, Sir John Watson 
Gordon. — It is scarcely necessary to call attention to this fine 
portrait. The masterly painting and striking resemblance 
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must be obvious to* every one ; it is the portrait rather of a 
gentleman than of a poet, and will probably be more accept- 
able to the personal friends and family of the Professor, than 
the inspired picture by Harvey which we saw last year. 

^bl.— Reading the Love-Letter, H. J. Scholten. — A work of 
the modem Flemish school. The subject and costumes are 
closely imitated from its great predecessors, which is a pity, as 
the painter is capable of far better things than imitations. 
The tone of this picture is beautiful, and the colour brilliant. 
The figures in half tint are excellent, and the accessories very 
well painted. The hands are not quite satisfactory, and the 
eyes of the principal figure haVfe a twist amounting to a squint. 

9. — She only said, ^' Mij life is dreary" J. Millais. — This 
most remarkable picture is (in conjunction with another by 
the same hand) the subject of as much discussion and more 
vituperation than all the rest of the Exhibition put together. 
People have forgotten to cry out even against the Turner 
which hangs near it ; in their indignation at poor Mariana in 
her weary solitude. That she is awkward and ugly, is the 
first exclamation ; and that it is a very queer picture, is the 
last. That the attitude, expressive of intense weariness, is 
ungracefal, we can readily admit ; but it is even painfully 
true. That Mariana is not ugly, we fearlessly assert, and her 
worn look and peculiar complexion have a poetical truth and 
deep feeling about them, worth all the conventional simpering 
beauty that could so easily have been bestowed upon her. The 
exquisite painting of the details it is hardly necessary to point 
out ; the view through the window on to the cool stone cistern 
and delicate vines, is altogether perfect ; and so are the fallen 
leaves in the room ; the dress, the work, the little mouse whose 
boldness shows the long-continued silence of that lonely chamber. 
We have heard it objected that the bright colours are not in 
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harmony with the dreary sentiment of the poem, but this is a 
superficial thought ; the contrast of the gaiety and gladness 
of external objects, which cannot for a moment soothe the sick- 
hearted weariness of the hope deferred, is inexpressibly touch- 
ing. That the picture does look strange at first sight, is as 
much owing to its merits as to any defect in it. The intense 
splendour of its colour kills everything about it, but its colour 
is true; and the picture that looks best in an exhibition, is not 
always the one that is the light and refreshment of our every- 
day fireside. We leave the merits of Mariana, without a 
shadow of misgiving, to the sure test of time and common sense. 

We continue our remarks with an unusually deep and 
melancholy interest, for among the first names that meet 
us is that of the late J. M. W. Turner. Within the last 
few weeks, our country has lost the greatest painter she 
ever produced. " Fram'd in the prodigality of nature," he 
alone of all landscape painters, past and present, had looked 
upon her beauties with a clear perception of their infinity — 
and, from the shells that strew the sea-shore, to the sun- 
lit snows of the mountain-peak, studied the works of God 
with the teachableness of a little child, and saw that they 
were all very good. To others it is given to love and to 
interpret some especial class of natural beauty, happy if they 
may teach us only to admire and understand one single new 
phase of its endless variety ; but to Turner we owe a whole 
cycle of new ideas. No subject was too lofty or too low for 
him. Wherever a gleam of light can glorify, or shadow solem- 
nise, thither he has led us ; there he has instructed, refined, 
warned, or consoled us ! We may weU ask ourselves how we 
have profited by all these gifts and revelations. His labours 
are now ended, our appreciation and gratitude have yet to 
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begin. Deeply as Turner was revered by a small portion of 
the public, it would be idle to say that he was adequately 
valued by his countrymen. Few, even of those who exult- 
ingly admire the English school of water-colour, ever reflected 
how much it owed to him. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the impulse he gave to the Landscape Art of England 
generally, or to judge how many of our best living painters 
caught their inspiration from him His name will now be set 
among those in whom the prejudices and conflicts of the actual 
life have no part ; and we may hope, by-and-by, to acquire a 
dispassionate sense of the amount of that vast sum of gratitude 
we owe him. 

Last year, he revealed to us, in the terrible shipwreck of the 
^'Minotaur," the awful face of Nature, in her deepest gloom — 
this year, in No. 21 (Admiral Van Tromp, putting about 
in a stiff breeze, ships a sea, and gets a gcod wetting), we 
see her in her mirthfuUest mood. Cloud and sunshine, 
breeze and wave, are all at play. Everything is full of 
freshness, life, and motion; and, as the swing of the sea 
catches Van Tromp's little vessel, we laugh with him, as the 
bright spray flies gHttering over him, and seem to hear its 
merry splash, back again on to the dancing water. The sky 
is breezy and pleasant, with its clouds breaking away before 
the wind ; and the passage of soft, mysterious distance, where 
the tender blue is stealing along the water, is exquisite. Of 
the refined beauty of the colour, and the delicacy of the tone, 
it is hardly necessary to speak ; nor to remark what melody, 
and variety, and briUiancy are produced, with such a small 
expenditure of actual colour. We cannot speak of things like 
these at present. We can only turn from the cheerftil picture 
with feehngs of the profoundest and most grateful regret. 

15. — A Barley Field, Robert Tonge. — This is a charming 
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little work. The rich varied tints of the ripe barley, and the 
truth of handling which suggests so admirably the closeness 
and waviness of the heavy-headed bearded grain — the pleasant 
cottage homes that stand beyond the field, with their tufted 
trees about them, are most expressive and delightful. The 
sky is not quite so airy and fine as is usual with Mr. Tonge. 
In this respect, it is inferior to another of his pictures. No. 
43 — Low Water, Hoy Lake — a much less agreeable subject. 
An extent of wet sand and salt marshes — to which no great 
interest is given, and where the foreground rather wants force; 
but the sky is most magical — so quiet, so very far away, so 
cloudy, but so luminous, so exquisite in its pearly grey tints, 
that one returns to it again and again with a feeling of intense 
enjoyment. 

23. — The Gawdron on the Water of Leith ; 27. — Ths Bathing 
Fool; ^O.—The' Well, John C. Wintour.— We regret to 
see that this very promising young artist still keeps his 
preference for a disagreeable raw green, which injured some 
fresh pleasant little bits of nature which he gave us last year. 
His feeling is so sweet and true, that we grieve to see it marred 
by a fault like this. Of his three pictures mentioned above, 
the last contains some excellent painting of rock and wild 
plants, betokening close study from nature. 27 is very pretty, 
but wants articulation; both in it and in 23 Mr. Wintour aims 
at a soft, dreamy effect, in which he only partially succeeds, for 
want of more careful and decided drawing in parts. There 
is no firm ground in the foreground, to contrast with the rest. 
Nature, in her most mysterious moods, gives us a strongly- 
defined piece of reality somewhere, though it may be but a 
point in comparison with her extent of mystery. We want 
this in most of Mr. Wintour's pictures this year, and that want 
gives them a feeble and slurred effect, which is a great pity. 
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28. — Shooting Wild Ducks; 74. — A Slieheen (unlktnsed 
public-house) at DonnybrooJc, Erskine Nicol. — These are both 
very good specimens of Mr. Nicol's style. The first is a single 
figure of an Irishman, who, having shot a tame duck, is 
making elaborate preparations to attack some wild ones, who 
show no inclination to wait for him. The drollery of the 
man's figure and expression is perfect, and the drawing and 
colour are both good. The little bit of landscape, too, with 
the quiet pool and fringe of bushes, is excellent. No. 74, 
which is Mr. Nicol's largest and most careful picture this year, 
is also very good. The colouring is a great advance on any- 
thing he did last year — it is less monotonous, and the greys 
are less heavy. The painting of the interior and details is 
very thoughtful and true ; the variety of broken tints on the 
ground is pleasant, and yet thoroughly subordinated. The 
figures are abundantly varied and full of fun — the grave child 
in the foreground, with its wonderful clothes ; the face of the 
fiddler, screwing up his instrument ; and the expression of 
the man, tasting the whisky, are inimitable. As a whole, 
however, the picture wants effect ; it has not sufficient light 
and shade to give it variety and distinctness. 

37. — Nook in the Clyde, above Lanark, George Harvey, 
R.S.A. — This is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable pictures 
we ever looked upon. There is an unity of sentiment and a 
sense of perfect completeness about it, which is as rare as it is 
delightfal. The manly breadth of treatment which we fiind 
here, is as far removed from haste or carelessness as the truth- 
ful individuaUty is from niggling imitation. The subject is a 
quiet nook among the hills, where the Clyde is flowing peace- 
fully down. The tops of the grassy braes are bathed in the 
light of a golden sunset, so subdued, so warm, so solenm, that 
we feel the hush of nature in her depth of happiness ; and we 
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are scarcely inclined to move from omr pleasant seat by the 
river side, even to wander up the vale under the mysterious 
shade of the motionless trees, or out again in the warm glow 
of the lighted distance. We have all we want, the pleasant 
grass, the still gleaming river, which the quiet ducks, crossing 
it in a line, scarcely disturb with more than a gurghng ripple. 
A few sheep are scattered about, too happy to run away from 
us. We look up the green braes to the dark whin-bushes 
which break upon their sides, and we see by the line of rushes 
and waterflags that a hidden rivulet is stealing down to the 
river, but not a flash nor a fall breaks the deep repose. It 
seems almost unfeeling to talk of the execution of a picture 
like this. We do not care to ask how the spell is wrought, 
how so much detail is suggested, and yet how we are so free 
from any feeling that the painter was labouring while all 
nature was at rest. There is not a touch that could be spared, 
not a tint that looks forced. It seems as if it aU grew upon 
the canvas, and we feel thankful that it is there for ever. We 
rejoice to learn that this consummate picture remains with us, 
having been purchased by Mr. A. S. Logan. 

42. — Hmry Warden brought as a Prisoner before the Sub- 
Prior of Kennaquhair, by Christie of the Glinthill, the late Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A. — This is a Kttle dark Eembrandtish effect 
of light and shade and warm brown colouring, beautiful in 
tone, but not otherwise very striking. The sitting figure of 
the Prior is fine, but the standing monk is very inexpressive, 
and the other figures do not tell much of the story. 

44. — Phced/ria — The Knight subdued by Pleasure, W. B. 
Johnstone, B.S.A. — The singularity of this picture attracts 
a degree of attention which its merits do not reward. There 
is a dryness and hardness about the colouring, which it has not 
splendour enough to atone for. It has neither glow nor 
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transparency. The flesh is like wood, particularly the lady's arm. 
There is an affectation of accuracy in the landscape, and the 
foreground is covered with elaborate plants and flowers, not 
one of which is like nature. 234. — A Glen — by the same 
artist — is much better. There is sentiment in the scene, and 
the figure is interesting. The flesh is still very bad, but the 
light on the shoulder is pretty. 

bl. — The Hay Field, WUliam Mubeady, R. A.— This 
brilliant little picture recalls one of those pleasant scenes in 
the dear old " Vicar of Wakefield," which we all remember, 
and love to be reminded of. The pretty, simple-hearted, 
pure-minded Sophia, and her lover, are charming for expres- 
sion and tenderness. The bright sunny, happy, scenery — ^^the 
merry boys rolling in the hay, and the general expression of 
country life and rural feeling, are admirably and most appro- 
priately arrayed in all that is brilliant and joyous in colour. 
Any great depth of sentiment would have been unsuited to 
the subject. 

65. — Loch Coruisky Isle of Shye, Horatio Macculloch. — 
This is a noble subject, the point of view is finely chosen, and 
it is really a fine piece of mountain drawing. The artist has 
resolutely resisted the temptation of colour, apparently to 
gain a more impressive sense of dreariness. Still the picture 
fails in interest and impressiveness, when compared with 
others of Mr. Macculloch's works. The dark lake is finely 
felt, but scarcely so well expressed. 

%Q, — Columbus in the Convent of La Rabida, ea^laining to 
the Prior his Theory of the New World, S. Blackburn. — 
This picture has merit enough to make us regret that Mr. 
Blackburn did not bestow more thought and study on some 
parts of it. The figure of the Prior is good, but Columbus is 
unmeaning. The still life is very well painted. The great 
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Mr. Blackburn has Fhown that he can do for better if he 
pleaaos, and we long to see him do himself jiietice. 

76, — 77(e Ruined HermUage, Richard Redgrave, E.A. — 
This is a miiBt remarkable pictm-c ; we wish it may be studied 
by many young nftista who gi\e ne clever effects of colour till 
we are weary of them, and, on the strength of dexterous 
handling and audaeity, would force us to take dashes of paint 
instead of drawing— and fancies instead of nature. After 
looking at this noble manly work, at the honest study of the 
tree drawing, the perfect truth of the branching beeches — the 
sunlit stem of the nearest one, the richness of the foliage, the 
depth and mystery of the cool shadow below them — we feel 
little inclined to accept as trees at all, many a dab of green, 
grey, or broivn paint, in the Exlilbition — the distance here is 
poetically true, and so are the tangled bushes and plants in 
the foreground, and the flight of the birds. We are almost 
afraid to object to a rather preponderating redness in the soil, 
as the picture may he a portrait of some district in the Old 
Red Sandstone, where that colour pervades the ground and the 
buildings ; but the blue hit of water is opaque and raw, and we 
think the furthest off in the row of beech trees has scarcely air 
enough between us and it, hut these ai'e minute defects, and 
only worth alluding to from the perfection of the rest. 

83. — Dante Meditating the Episode of Franresca da Rimini 
and Paolo MaUttesfa, J. Noel Paton.— In this fine picture, Mr. 
Paton has endeavoured to bring before ua one of those still, 
but momentous hours, in which immortal tbonght-s are in- 
spired into great minds, and given as a heritage to mankiiid 
for ever. How quiet and unmarked are those mysterious 
epochs — how unnoticeable in their progress — how undying in 
their consequences. Thousands as fair and as unhappy as 
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Francesca da Rimini have lived, and loved, and died, and 
passed away, without leaving one ripple on the waves of time; 
but Dante, as he sat in the house of her Fathers, mused 
pityingly on the fate of Francesca, and those thoughts of his, 
have sent her name down to us as a household word, fresh and 
fair and mournful, for evermore. These are the most obvious 
thoughts that arise, as we stand before Mr. Paton's picture — 
where the very absence of action has something mysterious 
about it. The dark figure of the poet is sitting beneath a low 
Byzantine arch, in a marble vestibule; below him are the dark 
cypresses and villa architecture of an Italian garden — one leaf- 
less tree is defined against the light, and the tracery of its 
boughs is drawn with a delicate fidelity, worthy of the old 
religious masters. Beyond the arch, the pale sorrowing 
shades of Francesca and her lover float across the solemn 
evening sky, her face is turned upwards, and we seem to hear 
the sound of her lamentations. Paolo's figure is very beautiful, 
and the action with which he hides his face behind Francesca, 
is exquisitely tender and mournful. The figure of Dante is 
grand, impressive, and full of solemnity. To us it seems 
wanting in that passionate human pity which caused him, as 
he says, to fall prostrate as one dead. There is pity in his 
countenance, but it is a cold and thoughtful pity, rather than 
a living, burning sympathy, such as he expresses in the poem. 
The sky, too, exquisitely pure as it is, is cold, serene, and 
passionless, and sends us back again to the sentiment, that the 
poet is conceiving a great thought, rather than that he is 
struggling among intense emotions. This picture, on the 
whole, is the grandest thing Mr. Paton has yet given us; 
it is simple, impressive, and sublime. The details, where 
the severity of the treatment allows of any, are, as usual, 
exquisitely painted ; the pale white convolvulus that climbs 
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up the marble colonnade is lovely, and the architecture very 
gracefully put in. 

88. — Scene from " Twelfth Night,'' Olivia and Viola, John 
Faed, R.S.A. This is a beautifully-painted little thing, which 
will be sure to get its due of admiration, for it has every 
quality of execution that can attract and delight us. The 
face of Viola, too, is charming, and there is a great deal of 
grace and purity in her figure ; but that of Olivia is very 
clumsy, and totally devoid of sentiment. It is a libel on 
Shakespeare to gh^ us this beautifully-painted dress in place 
of all the pride, modesty, sorrow, and dawning love of the 
high-bom and high-minded Olivia. 

89. — Lancaster Sa7ids, Edmund T. Crawford — is one of Mr. 
Crawford's sweetest pictures. The sun is setting in a blaae of 
heat and colour over a wide expanse of wet sand ; the sky is 
beautiful, and the warmth and quiet of the hour are well 
expressed. It is very superior, we think, to 75 — Dutch 
Shipping — View on the Maese, and also to 120, Limekiln, 
North Sunderland, by the same artist. In 75, which haS 
been bought by the Association, the colour is cold, and the 
subject is one of little real beauty or interest. This class of 
subjects has been rendered attractive to some people, from 
having been associated in their minds with certain fiine 
qualities of tone and colour, peculiar to the old Dutch masters, 
whose wonderful execution and untiring industry, have made 
us look with pleasure on scenes devoid of every natural charm. 
Muddy canals, clumsy river craft, swampy shores, and stunted 
trees — these were what they lived amongst and looked upon, 
and when they invested them with the beauties of colour, and 
light and shade, they did rightly and nobly ; for they made 
the best of what they had ; but we regret to see the landscape 
painters of this country^ whose view of Nature is so much 
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higher and more extended, wasting time and genius on these 
commonplace subjects, while inexhaustible stores of beauty are 
lying unused about them. 

92. — Portrait of Sir William G^ilson-Graig, Bart,, 188. — 
Portrait of tJie Right Hon. Sir William Johnston, Sir John 
Watson Gordon— are two of those great full-length portraits 
in which the painter, whatsoever his genius, has to struggle 
unequally against a host of disadvantages ; besides the exces- 
sive ungracefulness and ill-assorted hues and angles of modem 
costume, there are all the vulgar prosaic associations connected 
with it, to drag down our feelings and lower the subject. In 
138, the court dress is even more trying, but Sir J. W. Gordon 
has put sufficient power and interest into the head, to redeem 
the rest. No. 48, Portrait of Eohert Glia^nbers, Esq,, by the 
same artist, is a most life-like picture, painted with a freedom 
and power that is beyond all praise. It is full of nature and 
individual character. The likeness is very striking. 

93. — By J. E. Millais. — This is an illustration of a Text of 
Zechaiiah, xiii. 6. Our Lord is represented as a young child 
in the carpenter's shop where St. Joseph is at work ; and the 
Saviour having wounded his hand, is being consoled by his 
mother. It is about the most wonderful and daring picture 
that ever appeared on the walls of an exhibition room, com- 
bining all that is most homely and repulsive in outward form, 
with all that is most deep, and fine, and holy, in inward 
feeling and expression. At first, one is too petrified at its 
hideousness and audacity, to see any further than the surface; 
and, after a long study, one is so absorbed in its depth and 
earnestness, that one learns to forget all its offences. The 
serious student and the passing observer need never hope to 
agree about it ; for, though the former must admit, however 
reluctantly, that the persons represented are diseased, wretched 
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specimens of commonplace, red-haired, wry-necked humanity, 
the latter cannot, without more time and study than he will 
incline to bestow, awaken to the grand, serious ideas, and the 
wonderful execution which redeem the work ; he will not stay 
to find in the emaciated, awkward mother, the depth of 
maternal tenderness which sth's her whole being at the sight 
of the child's blood, and the awful prophetic shadowing of the 
nameless sorrows yet to come, which spreads over her worn 
face a grief so deep, yet so inexpressibly tender. Yet what can 
be finer than the gentle childish attitude of the Christ ? His 
pitying yet filial expression ! How entirely His pain is for- 
gotten in the thought of what His mother is enduring ! How 
the divinity of His soul shines through the poor pitiftd body, 
and throws a majesty over the veriest weaknesses of the 
abject frame, to bid us love and reverence humanity in its 
lowest and most repulsive form, if only for the sake of what 
once inhabited it. Then, how exquisitely pure and childish is 
the pitying, earnest face of the little St. John, who, with 
admirable significance, is represented as bringing in the 
healing water. The still life is wonderfiiUy painted, the 
carpenter's work and apparatus, the flowers seen through the 
open door, and the sheep beyond; the poor imprisoned 
expectant flock whose faces are turned towards their coming 
Deliverer — and the little window, with its symbolical vines, 
painted with a dehcacy of cool colour that leaves nothing to 
be desired. But we might go on for ever, were we to attempt 
to point out the beauty and appropriateness of the accessories. 
We can only hope that the public will bestow enough of time 
and attention, to do justice in some measure to the genius 
displayed in this extraordinary work. 

. 97. — TJis Falls of Maness, Miss Frances Stoddart. 99. — 
Putney ffeath, Surrey, Miss Charlotte Nasmyth. 100. — A 
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Bit of Woodland, Horatio Macculloch. — ^We group these three 
landscapes together, as they are grouped on the walls, and as 
they are all characteristic specimens of their authors. Miss 
Stoddart's Falls of Moness, is a pretty picture, clear and fresh, 
and with that sweet feeling which never deserts her ; the trees 
are, however, rather monotonous, and some of them even 
conventional; the small masses of greenery in the foreground, 
repeat themselves tiresomely over and over again. Putney 
Heath, is a delightful little bit, breezy and sunny, though not 
very warm, just the bright joyous day for a walk over the 
heath and among those fine old oaks. Mr. Macculloch's Bit of 
Woodland, though tiny in size, is painted with a breadth that 
makes us feel as if it were a large picture ; it is a very enviable 
little thing. 

107. — A Burn^ Clydesdale; 122. — A Sketch from Nature, 
A. Fraser. — These two sketches represent very similar 
subjects, shady nooks or rocky bums, where the sun shines 
through a dehcate curtain of green foliage. Of the two, we 
much prefer 122, as being more subdued and truthful, for, 
though nothing in art can exceed the brilliancy of colour that 
nature puts forth in her sunlit, semi-transparent foliage, yet 
she has it all harmonised, balanced, and kept quiet, by points 
of brilliancy and depths of darkness, which are so entirely 
unapproachable in a picture, that the bright green is apt, for 
want of this subduing influence, to look a little raw and 
obtrusive. The foliage in 107 is rather too coarse and 
unelaborated to be agreeable in such a confined scene, where, 
as we cannot wander away among woodland depths, we wish 
to look admiringly at the branches above our heads. The 
rocks and water in 122 are beautiful. 

111. — George Buchanan, James Drummond. — ^This repre- 
sents James YI. as a weak, frightened-looking boy, learning 
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his lesson in fear and trembling, from the severe old master 
whom he remembered with dread to his dying day. There is 
a great deal of character both in master and pupil, and the 
Lady Marr looks as "wise and sharp" as she is described to 
have been. The effect of the picture is spoiled by the excessive 
whiteness of the lights, which give it a chalky, unpleasant 
effect, and make the faces quite ghastly. 

115. — Rest of the Holy Family in Egypt, Eugene Dev^ria. — 
This picture is the most ambitious, but not the best, of 
Monsieur Dev^ria's works this year ; with much that is careM, 
accurate, and graceful, there is a want of that depth and 
seriousness which the subject demands. The face of the 
Madonna has very little expression; indeed, there is little 
either of earnestness or holiness in her face or figure. The 
infant is very pretty, but scarcely looks asleep; there is 
something too much of consciousness, almost of affectation, 
about him. The sleeping figure of St. Joseph is fine. M. 
Dev6ria must give us something higher than this, before we 
can accept it as such a holy family as he ought to paint. 

134. — " The purshoot of Knowledge undher difficuUhtes ;" 
135 — " Cushla Machree, I am partirC from thee,^' Erskine Nicol. 
— These two little pictures are almost sufficiently described by 
their titles, but the first is so inimitably ludicrous, that it is 
impossible to pass it by in silence. The ragged swagger of the 
Irishman, who affects to study attentively the emigration 
advertisement, without the slightest suspicion that it is wrong 
end upwards, is as admirably represented as it is happily 
imagined. 

187. — Christ and the Woman of Sarmria at JacoVs Well, 
J. LinneU. — ^This fine landscape represents a wide and broken 
forest scene, clothed in the tints of advanced autumn ; some 
of the trees are partially stripped of their leaves, and all the 
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remaining foliage is brown and sere. The broken ground, the 
forest glade, the wide extended distance, are also extremely 
fine; the sky is very grand and thoughtful; the colour 
throughout is true and beautiful. The figures are quite 
secondary, but not without dignity; the handling is broad and 
free, as usual with Mr. Linnell. 

147. — Burger's ^' Leonora,'' Jas. Archer. — This, with much 
clever painting, just misses making any tenible impression on 
us ; partly, perhaps, for want of a more deeply-felt light and 
shade, partly from the details being incongruous. The lady's 
gay dress attracts attention, and is quite out of place. How 
much better to have followed the old ballad : — 

"AU in her sark as there she lay. 
Upon his horse she sprung." 

The opened gate of the churchyard, as if the ghostly knight 
had pulled up there, and imdone the latch — the extremely 
quiet air of the good-natured looking skeleton, who is getting 
so deliberately out of his grave — all these things injure the 
effect very much. The horse is the only thing which really 
looks possessed and ghostlike; it is very well imagined. 

154. — Amy Eohsart, Thomas Faed. — There is so much 
beauty in the subject of this picture, and so much excellent 
painting, admirably broken tints and fine colour, in the work 
altogether, that we regret to be obliged to find fault with it; 
and yet it is impossible to avoid protesting against the extreme 
want of sentiment and expression in the girl, beautiful and 
innocent as she is — that vacant countenance could never 
belong to the refined and cultivated mind of Amy Robsart, 
The sofa is obtrusively modem and vulgar, and catches the 
eye unpleasantly. It is when we see great talents lavished on 
pictures like this, where art bestows beauty in abundance, 
without appealing to one deeper thought or better feeling of 
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our nature, that we are ready to forgive the Pre-Raphaelites 
their ugly models and their eccentric proceedings, and hail 
with delight, the promise of something, at all events thoughtful 
and suggestive. 

160. — Fotheringayy in the Gaunty of Northampton, the Scene 
of the Imprisonment and Death of Mary Queen of Scots, D. 0. 
Hill. — ^There is, at any rate, no want of sentiment in this 
picture, which only wants a little more care and study in 
parts, to be a very noble thing. That quiet, clear, delicate 
evening sky, and the church tower relieved against it, are 
most beautifdl. The still broad reach of water, too, is very 
fine, particularly in the nearest part. The trees are not very 
good, but they do not form a very important feature in the 
picture, whereas the reeds in the river are much dwelt upon, 
and attention is resolutely called to them; and, as we are 
evidently desired to look at them, we must say, a little more 
care might well have been bestowed upon them; they are not 
merely vaguely suggested and left to our imagination, but 
they are decidedly put in, and they very much want study and 
vai*iety; they are commonplace conventional things. The 
two bunches of sedgy leaves on the other side of the water, 
are so very similar to each other, that they are tiresome. It is 
vexatious to be teazed with small faults in such a really fine 
picture. 

•176. — Scene from ^'As You Like /f ' — Rosalind, Gelia, and 
Orlando, John Faed, R.S.A. — Both Celia and Rosalind in this 
picture are very lovely, and their beauty is well contrasted. 
It is needless to say they are exquisitely painted, though the 
smooth red dress of Celia clings to her figure much too closely 
to be agreeable; the background is beautiful. We have said 
nothing of Orlando, for it must be owned he is a failure; 
he is vulgar and theatrical, and the drawing of his legs is 
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disagreeable; but as he is in half shadow, he does not spoil the 
effect of this charming little work. 

184. — Mezzogiomo^A Sketch, William Proudfoot. — This 
sweet little study deserves a less affected name. Among minor 
reforms connected with Exhibitions, certainly a reform of the 
Catalogue would not be among the least acceptable. The 
affected titles, the dreary puns, and the long irrelevant 
extracts explaining nothing, make it a tedious piece of 
literature enough, without the additional drawback of obhging 
us to carry a dictionary to read it with. Mezzogiorno itself, 
however, is very pretty. The sun is gleaming through trees 
upon a building, and seems to palpitate and flicker, as we look 
at it. The colour is very pleasing. 

185. — Eve of St. Agne.s, J. Noel Paton. — Mr. Paton has 
chosen the moment when Madeline and Porphyro are escaping 
down the stairs of her father's palace, while the weary revellers 
are buried in sleep. The drunken porter lies heavily slumber- 
ing among empty flagons, in the foreground; the watch-dog has 
just started up, and, recognising his mistress, forbears to bark, 
while the dreamlike figure of Madeline, in her white dress, 
with her anxious lover by her side, appears descending the broad 
old staircase. Her face is as beautiful and as spiritual as pos- 
sible — we remember how she went to rest, silent, and girt abo.ut 
with spells, on St. Agnes' Eve, and we see her roused from 
sleep, with her dreams of the world of spirits still hovering 
round her; astonished at her lover's presence, terrified at her 
danger, and, in an agony of love and fear, flying with him from 
her father's home. The expression of her face and shrinking 
form is perfect — there is such a deep inward feeling about her 
eyes, as none but a painter full of the most refined poetical 
sense could have delineated; Porphyro's face is not so happy — 
his countenance does not look as if it were stem, merely from 
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the fixed resolve of a man on a desperate enterprise; there is a 
bad expression in it, which makes us tremble for his gentle 
bride. The accessories are beautifully painted, and all in per- 
fect harmony with the feeling of the picture; the grinning 
stone figure on the stair, the intelligent dog, the interior, and 
the dresses, are admirable. 

200. — The Whistonian Controversy ^ William Mulready, R. A. 
— It is almost past the time when any remarks on this well- 
known work are required, and no one need be told of its ex- 
cellences; the eagerness of the disputants, the pertinacious argu- 
ment of the one, and the settled, determined resistance and 
unconvinceableness of the other, are not to be mistaken. The 
background, &c., are, of course, finely painted; but the hot, 
red colour which pervades the whole, is not agreeable; though 
it was at one period very prevalent in Mr. Mulready's works. 

209. — Christ denied by Peter, R. S. Lauder. — This is one of 
Mr. Lauder's finest works. Nothing can be grander than the 
figures of Christ and St. John — the first is dignified, gentle, 
reproachftd, and sorrowftd; the St. John is tender and appeal- 
ing, as he kneels beside his Lord, seeming to cling closer to 
Him, because others betray and deny Him. These two figures 
alone would be a noble group. The St. Peter is less fine, and 
some of the other figures are of little interest; we would gladly 
be rid of them altogether. The colouring is as fine as possible; 
grand and serious, as suited to the subject, but rich, varied, 
and harmonious throughout. There is careless drawing in 
some parts, particularly in the extremities, but not in those of 
the principal figures. 

405. — The Lady ofShulott, R. S. Lauder. — This is, we believe, 
a very popular picture, and in many respects it has great claims 
to be so J it is fine in tone, grand and thoughtful in colour. 
The lady's face is beautiful, and has more individual character 
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than many of Mr. Lauder's beauties. As a picture of a girl 
looking into a mirror by moonlight, there is nothing to say 
against it; but if it is to be taken as a representation of Tenny- 
son's Lady of Shalott, it is entirely unmeaning and unworthy 
of its name. It has no more special relation to the fairy lady 
in question, than the really fine, though rather melodramatic 
moonUght scene reflected in the glass, has to the flat-banked 
river with its water-liHes, its aspens, its heavy laden market 
barges, and its corn-fields and sheaves. One great charm of 
Tennyson's poem, is the contrast of the wild fairy legend, with 
the closely-described homely scene in which it passes. How 
strangely awfiil seems the lady's spell-bound existence, in the 
very midst of the cheerful stir of everyday life, from which she 
is excluded. Place her among grand epic scenery, and the story 
sinks at once into a very ordinary fairy tale. 

414. — Study for a large Picture of Christ Teaching Humility, 
R. S. Lauder. — Needs scarcely any remark, as the large picture 
is to be seen in this building during the greater part of the 
year. The dark face of Christ, against the Hght in the sky, is 
more impressive than the pale face against the darkness, which 
Mr. Lauder subsequently preferred in the finished work. 

433. — View of Donaldson^ s Hospital, Edinburgh, David 
Roberts, R.A. — This picture, despite the fine subject, sadly 
wants interest. The colour is cold and monotonous, especially 
in the foreground. The buildings are incorrectly grouped; if 
they were so arranged to give them a more picturesque effect, 
the change has not been successful. The trees look cold and 
disagreeable. This composition would probably be much more 
attractive in an engraving. 

462. — Sunset on a Highland Shore, Departure of ErmgrantSy 
D. 0. Hill. — ^This is an affecting and poetical picture ; the 
dreamy misty sunset, and the deep repose of the scene on which 
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the poor emigrants are looking their last, is very beautifol, and 
carries one's thoughts on through the long years when they 
will look back to those beloved hills, decked in the same sunset 
light for ever. The light upon the distant water is jfine, but 
the near water wants transparency; and the clouds are rather 
poor and monotonous in their forms. 



WATER COLOURS. 

582. — Portrait of a Lady, Eugene Deveria. — ^A study in 
coloured crayon, of a female portrait, in the dress and style of 
Sir P. Lely's subjects. It is clever, as every drawing of M. 
Dev&ia's must be, but it is not pleasing; the impression it 
makes is altogether unfavourable. The opaque bricky reds 
which predominate in the complexion, are very disagreeable, 
and the red curtain and green chair do not mend matters at 
all. It is dehghtfol to turn to 603, Portrait of Miss Mary 
Deveria — a most quiet but powerful drawing, on which the 
eye rests with a feeling of its perfect truth, and a sense of 
entire satis&,ction. 

543. — Portraits of E.R,E, the Prince Albert and the Duke 
of Saxe-Cobaurg Gotha, R. Thorbum. — The fine execution of 
this picture, will insure to'it fully as much admiration as it 
deserves. The excellence of the colour is very great, but 
neither the composition, nor the drawing, nor the expression, 
are worthy of it. 

547. — Portrait of Lady Gibson Maitland, E. Moira. — 
This most beautiful miniature is a full-length portrait in the 
style of Thorburn. The attitude is easy, graceful, and dignified, 
the fece exquisitely painted, and full of spiritual expression; the 
drapery and all the accessories are perfectly executed^ and kept 
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as subordinate as possible. The painting of the lace shawl, 
particularly, seems to us admirable, so true and delicate, and 
so entirely unobtrusive. The colour is subdued and quiet, and 
in accordance with the refined sentiment of the whole picture. 

500.— Trial of Sir William Wallace; 604.-7'^ Fatal Sisters 
selecting the Doomed in Battle, W. B. Scott. — ^There is in these 
works by Mr. Scott, a certain fire and poetic feeling, which 
attracts and interests us, in spite of the mistaken system on 
which they are painted. The want of models and of close study 
is glaringly apparent. It is less offensive in The Fatal Sisters 
than in the other, because the nature of the subject recon- 
ciles us to a certain degree of exaggeration and abstraction. In 
the Trial of Sir William Wallace there is a want of force; the 
figures of the Prince and the Favourite are poor and feeble. 
Some of the heads on the right are fine. 

bdd.— Satisfaction; 610. — The Halt, Erskine Nicol. — These 
two small pictures, in Mr. Nicol's usual manner, represent 
Irish wanderers taking an out-of-door repast, and others resting 
by the way-side. They have his usual merits, and require no 
particular mention, except to express a hope that Mr. Nicol 
will not paint too many of these pictures, delightful and popular 
as they are. He can, if he pleases, give us much more of the 
Irish character than its rags and its buffoonery ; something of 
its love and devotion, its poetry and pathos, all kept from run- 
ning into mawkish sentimentality, by that fine and keen sense 
of the ridiculous, which is the surest safeguard against ex- 
aggerated emotions, and which Mr. Nicol possesses in such 
perfection. 
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SCULPTURE. 

678. — Christ BUsseth the Little Children (a sketch in relievo), 
J. Noel Paton. — This sketch is chiefly interesting, considering 
its author; but the children are very sweet, the standing child 
particularly; the face of Christ is rather feeble. 

676.— Bust of D. 0. Bill, Esq., Patric Park. This is a fine 
work, though somewhat marred by an exaggeration of expres- 
sion, inexcusable with so good a subject. Mr. Park has many 
excellent busts this year; the finest of all, incomparably the 
most beautiful in the Exhibition, is 710. — Bmt in marble of 
Mrs. Scott, which is as full of living and breathing beauty as 
marble can be made. 677. — Bust of a Lady, also by Mr. 
Park, is very sweet, unaffected, and pure ; and so is 684. — 
Bust oj Mrs. G. D. Young; there is a youthful and innocent 
expression about it, which is very charming. 

686.— 7%6 Pet, William Brodie.— A little child fondling a 
rabbit, is a group full of tenderness and feehng; the childish 
expression is good, and the gentle touch of the little hand 
caressing the pet, is very pleasingly given. 692. — Group in 
bronzed type-metal; Bruce in Defence of Liberty, by the same 
artist, is spirited and bold, though Brace's face wants force, 
and one of the arms of the female figure is rather affected; it 
is, on the whole, a fine thing. 696, and the five following 
numbers, are a set of miniature busts by Mr. Brodie, which, 
for delicacy, character, and expression, are very admirable. 
No. 697, of a lady, is extremely lovely, and of exceeding 
purity; the likenesses are striking, without any tendency to 
caricature. In all Mr. W. Brodie's works there is a refinement 
of feeling which belongs exclusively to trae genius. 
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NOTES ON THE FOREIGN PICTURES 

IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

IN LONDON IN 1862. 



[BSPAIKTSD FROM "THE SCOTSMAN," FOB JULY, AUOUST, AND OCTOBSK, 1862.] 



FRENCH PICTURES. 



There are several good reasons for beginning the examina- 
tion of the great international picture galleries by the foreign 
side, before losing ourselves in the enormous wilderness of 
British paintings ; but one may sujQfice us here — that if we 
pass at once from EngKsh to French work, the low tone of 
colour and different style of handling adopted by our neigh- 
bours, strike unpleasantly on eyes fresh from the bright and 
varied effects of English colour, and add to the difficulty 
which most people feel, in appreciating the greatness of some 
of the truly noble foreign pictures which we have now a 
precious opportunity of studying. 

Those persons who visited Paris in 1855, have already had 
an opportunity of seeing the works of the actual schools of 
painting of all Europe in juxtaposition, but to most people it 
is a new and strange pleasure, or a new sense of utter bewil- 
derment, as the cafie may be ; and only repeated visits and 
careful study of some of the best pictures, will bring them to 
a fall and dear sense of the great principles that unite, and the 
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national tendencies that divide, the art of different countries, 
and lead them to see how every genuine artist stamps his 
work, not only with the impression of his own distinctive 
originality, but also with a clearly-defined national feeling, 
perhaps even more subtle and difficult to define — but none the 
less absolute and unmistakeable — and to observe how it is only 
the merely imitative second-hand art, the pseudo-classical, or 
the sham-sentimental work, or the empty imitations of the 
great men of former times, which are really very much alike 
in all countries, and equally hopeless and worthless wherever 
they are. 

Before entering the French Gallery, we must remember 
that the selection is limited to the works of the last twelve 
years — ^with a few rare exceptions in favour of painters lately 
deceased — while British art is represented for a century past ; 
and that the space allotted to them, limits French painters in 
oil and water-colours to about 250 paintings and drawings, 
while those of the English school exceed 1,400. This is, of 
course, no subject of complaint in an EngUsh Exhibition; and, 
indeed, it might have been better for England if a more severe 
principle of selection had been carried out, and there had been 
only half the present number of English pictures. No one 
who studied the Great Exhibition of Paris in 1855, can have 
forgotten the weariness that followed a careful survey of some 
of the great French masters' works there. The goblin dance 
of blue-coated, red-legged warriors, that pursued one for hours, 
after following the army from victory to victory, through a 
huge room full of Horace Vernet's battle scenes, or the icy 
chill that nearly froze the blood in one's veins, after a whole 
morning spent among the great works of M. Ingres ; and, 
keenly remembering these things, we cannot think the neces- 
sity for limiting the number of pictures by each master is an 
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unmitigated hardship, though it certainly adds to the diflBculty 
of making any general comparison between French and English 
art, and, along with an entire absence of some great men — such 
as Couture, for instance — warns us to remember that we do 
not see all the art of France represented at Brompton. 

In mentioning a few of the most striking pictures, we may 
begin with the poetical, religious, and historical ones, which 
fill us with surprise at the power, impressiveness, and range of 
thought which appear in the best of them, and at the admir- 
able drawing which often partly redeems the others. One of 
the first remarkable pictures which meets us near the entrance, 
is the only one here by the late Ary Scheffer. Though bom 
in Holland, and sympathising with the modern rehgious school 
of Germany, all his art-education was French; and he is vir- 
tually a French painter, though Holland loves to claim him, 
and has just set up his statue in his native town of Dordrecht. 
The present picture — SL Augustine and his Mother Monicay 
sitting side by side and looking up to Heaven — though very 
sweet and sacred in feeling, and even grand in its expression 
of rapt contemplation, is not quite so good a specimen of the 
master as might have been looked for. It is singularly flat, 
and colourless even, for Scheffer, and the clear evening sky is 
cold and opaque; it is, besides, so well known through prints 
and photographs, that we want something fresher and more 
attractive, and of more intense interest, to give an adequate 
idea of Scheffer's real merit. 

Near this hangs the work of a man who represents what is 
now a school of the past — M. Ingres, the pupil of David, 
whose pictorial triumphs date from 1801, when he carried off 
the great prize for history painting ; and who, in 1856, pro- 
duced The Springy the beautiful female figure now before us. 
Faithftd to the severe traditions of the school of his youth, M. 
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Ingres paints the Spring as a nymph of the purest classic type, 
pouring water from a vase on her shoulder ; she is entirely 
without drapery, and is painted with the very least possible 
amount of colour, but with a grace and tenderness of outline, 
a delicacy and refinement of modelling, and a poetic purity 
and elevation, beyond all praise ; but her grace is statuesque 
and rather cold, and the accessories of rock, and water, and 
foliage, rather unpleasantly painted ; hence the general public 
seem to care very little for this beautiful picture, but leave it 
to the admiration it never fails to obtain from artists. Next 
to Ingres in poetical painting is Gleyre, whose fine pic- 
ture, Lost Illusions, has been long known in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, and scarcely requires more than a passing 
reference. No one can fail to see the poetry of the twilight 
sky, in which stars are just beginning to appear, and beneath 
which the poet sits sadly musing on the departed joys of his 
youth, while a boat, laden with a joyous company — "youth 
on the prow and pleasure at the helm " — floats past, with music 
and song, down the smooth river, towards the still glowing 
west. In a less lofty strain, but quite as full of sweet poetic 
feeling, is the Idyll, of Hamon — a little pastoral scene in the 
golden age, treated with great delicacy and grace. The 
subject is very slight — a young shepherd bringing a cage of 
doves to a girl, who, half in sport, half in shamefaced joy, hides 
behind her little brothers ; the children hold out their little 
dresses to screen her. Nothing can be imagined more ex- 
quisitely childlike than the children, nor more full of innocent 
happiness than the boy and girl. The scenery, the hazy warm 
light, and all the details, are painted with the most perfect 
harmony and sweetness. From this sunny picture of ancient 
times, it is startUng to turn to that most awful realisation of 
the later and worst days of Imperial Rome, in The Gladiators 
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of 6er6me. Quiet in colour, low in tone, small in size, this is 
yet the most impressive picture in the gallery. There is no 
antiquarianism, not one detail that is not strictly necessary, 
not a trace of exaggeration in distance, in form, or in light 
and shade; yet we have a sense of absolute truth, and are 
haunted by the picture like a dreadful reality — we see the 
bloody arena, the countless multitudes of Rome, the cruel 
Emperor, the dead men, and the men about to die; there is no 
vulgar horror, no emphasis laid on the ghastly parts of the 
scene — we see a Roman holiday. Gerdme has worked simply, 
seriously, without a thought of self, and he has his reward. 
Two or three smaller things of his, of unimportant subjects, 
are still in the same spirit. Rembrandt Etching a Plate, is 
extremely fine in light and shade, and the same expression of 
earnestness which is in the larger work. To estimate the 
greatness of G^r6me's art, we need only look at other things 
really good in their way, but immeasurably far from him. The 
Roman Exiles, by Barrias, is a fine picture ; and The 2Viuinph 
of Martyrdom, by Bouguereau, is full of merit— the dead body 
of St. Cecilia brought into the catacombs amongst an assembly 
of early Christians. The figures are well drawn and well 
grouped, but they are not the real persecuted Christians — 
there is too much dress and attitude, and balanced composi- 
tion. The painter and the school are never absent from our 
mind, and we are admiring M. Bouguereau when we should be 
crying over St. Cecilia. 

Among the great names of the French school, few are better 
known in England than that of Paul de la Roche, and fortu- 
nately the works which represent him here are well chosen, and 
are all fine in their several styles. One has already become 
one of the favourite pictures of the Exhibition, and is to be 
seen in the window of every print-shop. A Martyr under 
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Diocletian, No. 110, represents a young girl, who, having been 
drowned in the Tiber, is floating on the dark river, her beauti- 
ful face lighted by the aureola of glory hanging above her 
head. It is a very sweet and graceful picture. But No. 113 
is a much greater work, though less attractive at first sight — 
Marie Antoinette walking away from the tribunal which has 
just condemned her to the guillotine. The sorrowful woman, 
still dauntless and proud — ^her noble beauty prematurely faded 
by suffering, but queenly to the last — treads the path, of death 
with a calm and touching dignity. The hall dimly lighted by 
a few lamps, the impassive guards, the excited crowd, and one 
or two faces somewhat melted by the scene, are all finely 
expressed and full of interest. Still more impressive and more 
deeply pathetic, are the three little pictures of the Holy Family 
on Good Friday. They are but a few inches in size, yet their 
grand style leaves on the mind the sensation of large works; 
and those painters who cannot be sublime without ten feet of 
canvas, would do well to study them, giving an occasional glance 
to the opposite wall, where, as if for contrast, hangs the huge 
Vision of Zacchariah — a true typical specimen of size without 
grandeur, and of theatrical sublimity ending in something 
actually absurd. Two other historical pictures here deserve 
attentive examination. In Charles the Fifth at St. Just, by 
Robert Fleury, the subject has been admirably thought out, 
and is placed before us in a simple, manly way, full of truth 
and seriousness. The great Emperor, worn out by care and 
sickness, leans languidly in his chair to receive the despatches 
from his son, which a kneeling messenger presents to him. 
The noble head, stiU the wisest in Europe, though weary with 
the burden of life and empire, is most expressively painted. A 
few of the faithftd servants who shared his retreat in his moun- 
tain monastery, and some of the monks of the place, are the 
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only other figures. Their varying characters are finely dis- 
criminated; and the details of the room, with its gilded hang- 
ings, and the great pictures by Titian on the wall, and the 
passage opening into the church, are well and broadly painted, 
without degenerating into costume work or that childish 
delight in velvet and gold which makes shipwreck of so many 
pictures nowadays. Equally remarkable for truth and expres- 
sion is M. Comte's Meeting of Henry III. and the Duke of 
Guise, on their way to take the communion together in the 
Church of St. Sauveur, at Blois. The hostile parties meet in 
the street, at the foot of a stone staircase. It is a raw Decem- 
ber morning; the snow hangs thick on peaked roof and Gothic 
cornices, and is trodden into muddy ugliness underfoot. The 
King and Duke, in advance of their followers, meet with a 
grimace of civility. The King, prayer-book in hand, smiles 
on the Duke, who was to be assassinated next day. The nobles 
and priests stand by, some with dark sullen faces j some more 
openly defiant ; while the most distant followers break out into 
open hatred. All the ghastly horrors of civil war, all the 
treachery and cruelty of that evil time, are shadowed forth in 
this powerful picture, and no one who reads it aright, can turn 
from it without profound respect for the painter and the school, 
which so sets before us the lives and passions of men. 

For scenes of domestic life and modern days, the French have 
long been famous. There is an easy grace about them suited 
to the genre style. There are many charming examples here. 
The wonderful refinement and delicacy of Meissonniers' finish- 
ing, is too well known to need any remark, and some of his 
pictures here are quite worthy of his reputation. Morning 
Prayer y by Plassan, is an exquisite little work in the same 
style; the simple room, and the young girl kneeUng by her bed- 
side, are sweetly painted; and the colour is very pretty. 
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Prfere's Cottage interior , is fall of those real touches of rustic 
life that never fail to give pleasure. The children are assem- 
bled at their breakfast, and the eldest girl, with a sweet 
maternal gentleness, is feeding the impatient kicking baby ; 
there is a boy intent on his porridge, and a wonderful doll in 
a wooden cart, which are splendid studies of child-life. So are 
the boys sliding in No. 206. Trayer has neither the depth 
nor the sweetness of Frfere ; but there is a great deal of truth 
in An Bkcaminationy where a mother is questioning a girl 
from a book ; the waiting for an answer in the mother's face, 
and the girl's puzzled expression, are life-like. Few hearts 
will not be touched by Mme. Henriette Browne's Sisters of 
Charity : she has made her figures life-size, and she carries to 
extreme the misty outlines which are used by many French 
painters, so that her work wants vigour at first sight • but the 
want is more apparent than real, for there is much excellent 
painting, as well as fine feeling and truth, in the expression of 
the languor of wasting sickness, in the attitude of the child, 
the drooping eyes, the weary fall of his limbs; as also in the 
tender face of the sister, who holds him on her lap, and the 
earnest gravity of the older one, who is preparing the medicine. 
It was pleasant the other day to see a rough working man 
moved almost to tears by this picture, and to hear him exclaim, 
as he turned away, " Them's the nurses for me!" And now we 
are carried far away from such scenes, by two very wonderful 
pictures by Boulanger— ^IraJ Herdsmen and Arab Scouts — 
nothing more full of character and life is to be found in this 
gallery. They are very far removed from the common ideal 
of an Arab, but so strangely individual and distinct in character, 
that they strike us with all the force of a new truth. The 
cold colour of the first picture rather spoils the pleasure of it, 
for it looks unnatui'al to see a group lying about in all the 
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attitudes of thoroughly lazy enjoyment, listening to a musician, 
in a landscape of the most intense chilliness — otherwise it seems 
almost perfect; but the Aral Scauts, is free from this drawback, 
and the evening effect over a mde stretch of mountainous 
country, the soft southern sky, and the parched hiU sides, 
steeped in the coolness of the evening air, is thoroughly true 
to the hour and the climate. The scouts are creeping along 
the ground, peering over the hillside at an encampment whose 
smoke rises from below, their stealthy, snake-like motions, 
lithe, spare limbs, wiry of muscle, and smooth as polished steel, 
strongly-marked, finely-cut features, and restless, watchful eyes, 
tell us all that painting can tell, of life among a race at once 
warlike and pastoral, of wandering habits, predatory but simple, 
half barbarous, and intensely subtle. 

Nothing distinguishes this gallery more, not only from the 
English, but from all the others, than the number of battle 
pictures, great and small. Soldiers of all sorts swarm upon 
these walls, as they do in the streets of a French city. Natur- 
ally, an essentially military nation takes delight in these 
representations of contemporary exploits ; and a Government 
whose safety lies in foreign wars, takes this amongst other 
means of making them popular. These pictures are not 
especially interesting to us as foreigners, except as to the 
curious discovery we make in them, that the English army 
never was in the Crimea, and had nothing whatever to do with 
the Alma or any other battle; but we must admire, and wonder 
at the extraordinary skill with which they are painted. Nothing 
can be more masterly than the composition — more thoroughly 
dramatic and spirited than the way in which they tell their 
tales. The grouping of masses of men in 27ie Landing of the 
French Army, by Pils, the grand treatment of the landscape in 
it and similar subjects, and the rush and roar of battle, the 
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hurtle of weapons and crash of men plunging through the 
storm of fire; in such as The Taking of the Malakoff, by Yvon, 
are marvellous. Sometimes a touching incident is introduced, 
such as the Death of the Two .Pmw^5,bjBellange; but generally 
these painters tell their story with as little appeal to the softer 
emotions, as we should expect from some grizzly veteran of the 
Old Guard. Horace Vemet sends only one battle picture. The 
Battle of the Alma, and two portraits of French MarshaU, 
which are broad and characteristic, though perhaps slightly 
theatrical. The French portraits, on the whole, are admirable, 
and the contrast they aflPord to English ones is not always in 
our favour. There is a depth of meaning and a subtle reading 
of character which the English portraits seldom attempt. De 
la Eoche's Emile Pereire is an instance. It gives to strangers 
who never saw the original, the thorough conviction that the 
whole man is before us — that the artist has not been content 
with superficial likeness, but has made a refined study of all 
that a face can tell. Or let any one look carefully at Tissier's 
Portrait of Abd-el'Kader, as he stands wrapped in his white 
houmous, and see how much meaning he can find in that 
calm, concentrated, resolute face ; let him observe the draw- 
ing of the firmly-planted figure, and the slight, delicate hand 
which holds the beads, and remember how all the interest is 
in the man himself— the colour is nothing— and then let him 
think of the sort of picture many painters would have made of 
it. The display of Oriental costume, the splendid colour on 
accessories, aU of which are absent here, and yet the picture 
impresses and delights us. Flandrin's Prince Napoleon, is 
another noble picture. Dubufe's Rosa Bonheur, is well known; 
and, on the other side, Winterhalter's vulgar picture of the 
beautifiil Empress Eugenie, is here, to show all that a portrait 
ought not to be. While the French portrait painters appear 
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to see further into their subject than the English do; with the 
landscape painters of the two countries it is just the reverse ; 
for, while the French have much sweet feeling and love for 
familiar and pleasant aspects of nature, if we want to see her 
more unusual and fugitive beauties, her wildness and her awe, 
we must go to other nations for that. The sea is not painted 
here at all, except where it is occasionally indicated as a back- 
ground ; neither are the mountains, though one would have 
thought that the Vosges and the Pyrenees might have tempted 
some great man to love and study them. But there are some 
charming river scenes, full of quiet beauty, just like enough 
to our own country, to go to our hearts, and different enough, 
to have the freshness of novelty. Daubigny's Banks of the 
Oise, is as lovely a reach of quiet river, shady banks, and even- 
ing light, as can be wished for. A little bit of the Seine, by 
Buttura, is all that is peaceful, and cool, and pleasant. Even- 
ing, by Cabat, is a fine picture ; the grey night shadows have 
already darkened the foreground road and the tall trees that 
hem it in, while the light is stiU shining on some great clouds 
piled up in the evening sky. There is a solemn twihght hush 
about the w^hole, which is very impressive. 

The Weeders, by Breton, is also truly great. A party of 
peasants working in an upland flat, their figures relieved 
against a fine mysterious sunset sky, with an excellent group- 
ing, and great breadth of effect. Eosa Bonheur and Troyon 
send each a picture, but they are mainly cattle pictures — 
though'Rosa Bonheur's weedy fallow, newly turned up ground, 
and distant hills, are very real, and fine landscape painting — 
her oxen in the sunshine, are, of course, admirable. Troyon's 
is a more poetical picture. Oxen going to the I 'lough. The dewy, 
misty, early morning, seen over a wide country, the oxen 
trudging quietly along, their breath steaming out in the cool 
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air, are fiill of character, and charming. Troyon loves the 
woolly touch and blurred outlines, which, while they give 
distance, lose light. Very few of these French landscapes 
have bright sunshine, and where the sky is clear and cloudless, 
the result is a strange unreality, as if we were looking through 
a veil or clouded glass. In Lambinet's fine landscape, which 
represents a cool, dewy morning, this style suits well, as it does 
in Troyon's cattle picture. Some, however, have broken out 
into light and colour, such as Decamps, whose premature 
death was a loss to European art. His pictures here are very 
striking, and Marilhat's eastern scenes are ftdl of character. 

Lanoue sends a Pine Forest mar Pisa, which is admirably 
true. The flat topped pine wood stretches all across the 
picture; above it, the Apennines are seen covered with snow, 
and reflected in the pools of the foreground ; the sandy soil, 
interspersed with tufts of wintry vegetation, and the water 
where the ungainly buffaloes are wading, is thoroughly like 
the country it represents. 

Another true picture of Italy, is St Pete's at Sunset, by 
Jadin ; the dark mass of the Castle of St. Angelo stands 
solemnly against the sky, and the dome of St. Peter's looks half 
transparent in the distant light. The delicate green of the 
upper sky, and the reflection in the turbid water, are very 
fine. Two good pictures of Venicey by Ziem — one of which 
might be a Turner for colour and light; and a fine scene of 
Floods^ by Paul Huet, must close this notice. Huet's is a fine 
manly picture, where the sense of devastating power in the 
water is grandly given, and the low tone of colour suits the 
subject. The sweep of the destroying waters, rushing all 
muddy and fierce among the tall trees, and the one gleam of 
light in the distance, are perfectly and nobly rendered. 
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DUTCH PICTURES. 

The little school of Holland, holds its own well among its 
more powerful neighbours. The number of its painters is 
necessarily small, and, therefore, as a consequence, there 
cannot be a very wide range of style and subject ; but there 
is a distinct national character about their works, which is a 
sure sign of truth and vitality. Some imitative pictures there 
are — some feeble reminiscences of foreign masters — some too 
slavish in theii* following of the great founders of the native 
school. But there are many Dutchmen who choose the sub- 
jects which lie about them, and paint them simply, with great 
power and feeling. Street scenes in the quaint old towns, 
life on the canal and the flat sea-shore, and among the 
cattle farms and windmills, along with the sweet and fresh 
landscape scenery of that peculiar country, furnish nearly all 
the materials for the pleasant httle collection before us. 

Of those who paint figures, the most remarkable man seems 
to be Israels. His work goes deeper in its sympathies than 
any other here; his subjects are drawn from the life of the 
fishermen and their families, in its bright and darker sides, 
which are weU told in two of his pictures. The first is a calm 
and sunny day beside one of the inland seas. The subject is a 
familiar one in Holland, where every article of domestic furni- 
ture finds its way once or twice a-year into the lake or the canal, 
to undergo a severe washing. The elder girl of the family 
has gone ankle-deep into the clear rippling water, and is dili- 
gently scrubbing a cradle, while a little sister looks on with 
serious attention, her chubby hands clasped behind her, and 
trailing her toy boat in the tiny wave. Both children are 
pleasing, and entirely occupied with what they are doing. The 
water is painted with singulax transparency, and the colour of 
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the whole picture is sunny and good. The other and larger 
work by Israels, is in a darker key, and represents the tragic 
side of life among the same class of people. A party of fisher- 
men are carrying ashore the body of a drowned companion. 
The time is early morning, the silvery light is struggling in 
the sky, with drifting masses of the clouds which are breaking 
up after the night's storm. The sea has gone down, but its 
gloomy muddy colour shows how it has been stirred to its 
depths. The long low surges fall sullenly on the flat shore, 
and the disabled boat lies gently rocking on the swell. As the 
sailors with their burden struggle up the slope of the beach, 
the long line of their figures stands dark against the morning 
sky. The widow with her children walks beside them, quietly 
and as if stunned with sudden horror; the men carry the body 
with rugged tenderness; and one looks kindly down on the dead 
face which rests against his shoulder. The colour of the whole 
is very monotonous, and the execution intentionally blurred 
and unfinished. It must be seen at the right distance to be 
understood at all, but in its right point of view, it is an original 
and impressive work, and few can fail to be touched by it. 
A finely-painted head of a young fisherman, and a characteristic 
portrait of an old gentleman, are the only other works by 
Israels here. 

Rather in the same style is Gall your Father, by H. J. Bur- 
gers. The poor woman, who sends her little child through the 
doorway, and watches lovingly over its tottering steps, and the 
baby who clings to her shawl, are painted with true feeling. 

So is Ten Kate's Sunday Morning in the Isle of Marhm, a 
group of villagers coming out of church; a bright, well-coloured, 
good piece of work, full of honest faces, honestly painted. 
Source's Fisherman's Eeturn, is less powerful, but it is a very 
true rendering of such groups as may be seen every evening at 
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Scheveling or Katwyk, and the painting of the turbid shallow 
water is excellent. 

D. Bles is less original, and less high in his aim. He 
paints bourgeois life and trivial incident with ability and 
grace, but it is too lineally descended from the graces of Ter- 
burg and Ostade, and there is some affectation about the last 
century costumes, which is^a pity; for there is much kindly 
humour in the Grandfather'' s Visit to hear the Children Play 
their First Dmt, and in his attempt to look critical, while he 
has a present in his hand ready to reward the young players. 
The children are nicely painted, and there is character in the 
music-master, and the story is well told; indeed Bles never fails 
to tell his story well. There is a tenderness in his little picture 
of the young couple, who watch in rapturous delight over their 
first baby, while the father plays on the violin to amuse it; 
and the pretty little boy, who, as The Precocious Lovelace, is 
kissing the sturdy cook in the kitchen, is playful, and not 
vulgar. Jamin paints the same class of subjects, and his 
pictures are clever and amusing in the same way. Martens 
paints more in the modem French manner; though in his 
Reveries at the Toilet, he seems to have thrown the barred sun- 
light on the wall in rivalry with De Hooghe, but without the 
simple charm of that wonderful painter ; but both he and 
Vetten make very pleasing pictures. And in the Mother and 
Child of the latter, there is true and sweet feeling. Much less 
praiseworthy are Schendel's candle-light pictures. They are 
thoroughly mannered, and beyond the momentary pleasure of 
seeing a trick of light, successfully, though rather elaborately, 
carried out, there is really nothing whatever to be got from 
them. On the other hand, Bosboom's Kitchen of a Monastery, 
is a thoroughly well-painted interior — simple, quiet, and true, 
with many charming passages of subdued colour, and entire 
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freedom from affectation in the figures. His Synagogm, is also 
clever ; but the subject has less the air of having been studied 
from nature. Street life under the shadow of the picturesque 
old houses of a Dutch town, with their crow-stepped gables to 
the street, their smooth canals and rows of close-clipped trees, 
does not seem to attract so many painters as one would expect, 
neither has it met with such fresh original study, as has been 
bestowed on other themes; though Verveer's /(^e^^s* Quarter at 
Amsterdam, is a bustling faithful rendering of that dirty Babel, 
and his Going to Fresh Lodgings, is true and pretty. The 
busy groups who lower the household goods by cranes from 
the top of the house, and hurry them into the carrier's boat on 
the canal, are very life-like; and Springer's Orphan House and 
Church at Leyden, is very well painted, though rather in a 
conventional style. Cattle painting has always found favour 
in Holland. Indeed, the love of animals seems to pervade the 
country, from the sleek well-fed domestic creatures, to the 
little wild birds whose nests are protected by the law — so that 
in spring every coppice is ringing with the song of nightingales 
— every living being seems to have its share in the comfort of 
that well-to-do country. The stork's nest is looked to as soon 
as the frost is gone, so that he may find his old home ready 
for him when he returns, and the half-wild swans sit peaceably 
on their eggs among the reeds ; no one dreams of disturbing 
them. The number of pets to every house is astonishing. 
Dogs lead glorious lives, with one exception — for as everybody 
works in Holland, the dog does not get his claim to be busy 
only for sport allowed, and he is harnessed to fish-carts and 
sand-carts, and little pedlars' carts, and plods along the country 
roads in a team of three or four, in a style that hurts both his 
paws and his feelings; though he always looks well fed and 
cared for. Madame Ronner Knip has made a very touching 
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picture of the death of one of these working dogs, in her 
Gravel-Digger lamenting the Misfortune of his Comrade, A 
powerful dog has fallen down by the way, and is dying in his 
harness ; his master is lamenting over him in an attitude of 
genuine sorrow, and the other dogs look on with that deep 
sympathy which shows so pathetically in animals. The picture 
is large, and is painted in a free, broad, Yigorous style, which 
does honour to a lady's hand. It is a pleasure to see how 
many honest hearts are touched by it, as a succession of groups 
of working-people looking at it, can prove on every shilling 
day. De Haas' Young Bull at the Ferry, who will by no means 
be induced to go into the boat, and the excited dog rushing 
round and barking at him, are capital studies ; and so are the 
animals in Verschuurs' Stable, A boy is seated playing on a 
flageolet ; the horses turn their heads to listen, the dogs have 
come round in an attentive circle, and a grave donkey divides 
his attention between the music and his supper, which he is 
munching slowly and thoughtfully. All the animals are truly 
and kindly done. 

But, after all, it is in landscape that the main strength of 
this school lies. As we see it here, it is essentially national. 
Men must have lived among those luxuriant meadows and 
silvery willow pollards, and under those fitful skies — must have 
looked with childish eyes at the endless, vaporous-blue dis- 
tances, paddled in the straight silvery canals through the soft 
summer days, and scrambled after those rank water plants — 
to be able to paint them with such truth and vigour. Dutch 
landscape work is not slavish or photograph- like, but manly, 
suggestive, and sincere. Details are well painted, because 
they are well kno^n and loved; but they are often dashed over 
with a bold sketchy touch, and sacrificed to some truth of 
light or colour. Roelofs, for instance, is rough enough in his 
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fine picture, A Dutch Meadow ; but no labour could have made 
the colour of sky, and cloud, and watery fields truer, nor given 
the silvery gleam of the willows more perfectly, nor added 
more life and movement to the flight of birds and the sweep- 
ing of the clouds over the distance. In his smaller picture, 
which is more worked up, and is called After Rain, there is 
wonderful expression of the clearness of the air between two 
showers, which always gives unusual force to the masses of 
trees against the sky; the glassy shining of the water, and the 
glistening of its lilies, which rock lazily on the ripple lefii by 
the passing barge. In Stortenbeker's Landscape with Cattle, 
we have the most luxurious sense of warmth, and rest, and 
thorough enjoyment, in the sun-steeped meadows on a sum- 
mer afternoon, where the happy cattle stand deep in rich grass 
beside the pleasant water — all that is most attractive in those 
abounding pasture lands, just outside a pretty village, is seen 
in this charming picture. 

Mollinger has two admirable works, more full of original 
feeling, perhaps, than either of the preceding. One is A Heath 
Scene at Drentlie, a flat, open, wild country, such as our own 
David Cox loved to paint, and where a line of dark trees 
stands strongly against a sky whose aerial effect has rarely 
been surpassed. The truth and beauty with which an infinity 
of sunlit clouds, lying in billowy ridges in endless perspective, 
are expressed, is quite marvellous ; the delicate gradations 
down to the far horizon, and the far-off land distances, are 
beautifully painted; and there is great simplicity in the solitary 
woman who is crossing the heath. The colour is delightful. 
A yet more striking effect is given in his Landscape after a 
Shower, It seems to have been rather a heavy storm than a 
shower, for shattered masses of cloud are still driving over the 
intensely luminous distant sky. The light in this picture is 
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perfect, the dazzling, sudden gleam, the glitter of the drenched 
herbage where it comes, the bright water, and the wide-sweep- 
ing cloud shadows, must strike even a careless observer ; but 
the drawing of the flat country, and straight water-courses, 
and piled-up clouds, is also admirable. Such painting as this 
is rare in any school, and will repay very careful study. The 
Forest Scenes of Kuytenbrouwer, contain some fine painting of 
trees. In No. 1276, a grand old beech and an oak, are drawn 
in all their solemn grandeur; the ground covered with last 
year's leaves — crisp, and brown, and pleasant — and the great 
gnarled roots of the ancient trees, is full of such wood- 
land feeling as one hardly expects from a Dutchman. Both 
he and Bilders seem to our English eyes, to have more truth 
and freshness than B. C. Koekkoek, in spite of his great name 
in Holland, and in spite of the careful finish of his Wood with 
Cattte. Some small pictures by J. H. Koekkoek are hung so 
high that one can only guess at their goodness. After many 
pleasant pictures, we come to one of the catastrophes of life 
in Holland, in De Haas' fine picture. After the Inundation, 
Heavy autumn rains and a breaking dyke have laid the country 
under water. A gloomy sky, still full of rain, is brooding 
sullenly over the waste of mud and slime which the retreating 
flood has left behind it; the drowned animals are lying near 
their ruined sheds ; and a poor lonely dog is howling over the 
dead horse — his old companion. All light, and life, and colour, 
seem washed out of earth and sky ; for thorough gloom, and 
desolation, and helpless misery, nothing can surpass the im- 
pressiveness of this picture. Winter has always found favour 
with Dutch artists, and few have ever painted it better than 
Schelfhout. His Winter Landscape here is charming, both in 
composition and colour; so bright and transparent, and full of 
all the light and life of the short winter's day. The distant 
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town, the frozen river, the gay groups of skaters who fly 
merrily over it, all are delicately and skilfully touched. The 
ice is beautifully painted, and the dry snow which powders the 
dead grass, and the sky, where we see, in spite of sunshine, 
that more snow is coming. It seems strange that all enthu- 
siastic dj:aters do not flock to Holland in winter, as fishers do 
to Norway, in the season, and revel on those miles of dear 
smooth ice, between the rustling reed banks, with the tall 
church spires for the only landmarks. Hoppenbrouwer's 
Forest Scene — Winter y is also pleasant ; the fiery glow of sun- 
set on the snow, is good and true; and Ten Kate has a little 
bit that is full of old Bewick's feeling — The Old Fox in the 
Trap, The wintry farmyard with the snow, the outhouses 
and htter, the children half-scared at the howling fox, and the 
excited cocks and hens cackling at a safe distance, are very 
cleverly painted. 

There are not many purely sea pieces. The fisher pictures 
of Israels and others have been mentioned. There is much of 
life and truth in the representations of the shallow dirty seas 
of the Dutch coast. The colour is often disagreeable, but it 
is true. Van Deventer's View at Amsterdam^ is exactly hke 
the- rippled, shallow water, full of mud; the hazy sky, and 
broad-sailed shipping of that place ; and in De Haas' Tonng 
Bull at the Ferry ^ the scene is on the Zuyder Zee, and 
as true as possible. There are others hung too high to 
be fairly seen. 

One would have expected fine flower-painting from the land 
of tulips and hyacinths, where the great field gardens glow 
with colour, like rainbows, every spring; but there are no good 
specimens of it here. The late Van Os seems to have been 
the best painter of flowers and fruit of late years, but his work 
is far below that of the French St. Jean (also dead) for colour 
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and refinement. Most of the modem Dutch flower pieces 
which we have seen, are dim reflections irom Van Hnysum 
and the old men, and are smooth, stiflT, and Kfeless. 



GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN PICTURES. 

The change from the little, homely, truthful, Dutch pictures, 
CO the'huge, ambitious canvases of Germany, is by no means 
satisfactory. We leaVe the meadows and sea-sands for the 
studio and the schools, and exchange the pathos of such men 
as Israels, for learning and philosophy, and theories, and 
historical wisdom, and everything except nature and good 
painting. We find ourselves among great tales ill told, among 
men, really great in their way, who unfortunately hold good 
colour and attractive handling, to be beneath the dignity of 
art, and who are better seen in their cartoons, and in the 
engravings from their works, than in their works themselves. 

It is said that this Exhibition gives no idea of the best 
German men, because their greatest works are in frescoes on 
the walls of public buildings, and, that of their easel pictures, 
we have not got the best. But though this may warn us, as 
foreigners, from drawing any general conclusions from what is 
here, we cannot help feeling some consolation for our national 
shortcomings as to public patronage of art, if this in any degree 
represents the result of the magnificent encouragement that 
has been given to historical painting in Germany, and if it is 
anything like what poor King Louis of Bavaria got for his 
pains, when, with laudable ambition, he set himself to walk in 
the steps of the Medici. 

It would be quite out of place here to give even a list of the 
various German schools; they are shortly and clearly defined in 
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Tom Taylor's excellent HandhooTc to the Pictures in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, All that can be attempted, is to mention 
briefly a few of the more remarkable among the 500 works 
that are here. 

Of the large religious pictures there is little to say. There 
are plenty of them — they are mostly very large and very weak. 
With few exceptions, where they are not mere reflections of 
the old masters, such as Jacobs' Deposition and Kaselowsky's 
Entombment, they are perfectly unfeeling Academy work. 
Gustav Richter's Raising ofJairus' Daughter, is a most provok- 
ing picture, for it has a certain prettiness and false air of 
having something fine about it, which attracts a great many 
innocent people, and makes it one of the most mischievous 
pictures in the Exhibition. The figure of Christ is utterly 
commonplace, theatrical in attitude, and with a sort of conven- 
tional beauty which is offensive. Nothing can be more un- 
meaning and vapid than the disciples and the father; they 
express nothing more than a languid curiosity in what is going 
on. The mother has rather more feeling, but she is filled 
neither with wonder, nor joy, nor gratitude, at her child's 
restoration. The girl is the only redeeming point in the com- 
position ; she is sweet and interesting ; the vague, wandering, 
half-awakened look, in her face and attitude, are very pretty. 
StiU worse than this is the St, Cecilia, of Von Scheffer ; it is 
smoother, more affected, more lifeless. The dead martyr lies 
on the ground in a conscious attitude, and two angels hold 
palm branches over her, with the mincing airs of performers 
in a ballet. The colour is bad, and there is nothing to praise 
in the execution. It is pleasant to see one well-drawn and 
well-coloured Holy Family y by Amerling, on the Austrian side; 
apparently a real study from an Italian mother and child, and, 
so far, true and sweet, though it has no special holiness about it. 
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Let us try to find more life among the historical pictures, 
and we must inevitably look first, at Piloty's great Nero after 
the Burning of Rome, for it is very striking in size and in 
subject, and in the real power of its treatment. The time is 
at twilight, the fire is still raging in the distance, and the 
flame and smoke are red and lurid against the dark sky. Over 
the blackened ruins of temple and dweUing-place, the huge 
form of the Emperor is seen, advancing with a kind of delicate 
gait, robed in white womanish garments, and crowned with 
roses; lictors and torch-bearers go before him, and his cour- 
tiers follow close behind him. There is still some dignity in 
his mien, and some beauty on his sullen face, in spite of the 
sneer with which he surveys the desolation around him. The 
contrast of his dress and bearing with the scene about him, 
the mixture of effeminacy and revolting cruelty in his expres- 
sion, are truly fine and impressive. A group of Christians 
lies dead among the ruins in the foreground. How they died 
is not explained; some of the attendants glance at them with 
pity, the rest stalk on as if it were a daily sight, too common 
to excite an emotion; but the real impressiveness of the pic- 
ture does not depend on the victims, but on the Emperor. 
The colour is very grey and unpleasant, but the charred ruins 
and broken pavements are well painted. 

There is merit and interest also in Kreling's Last Rem- 
nants of a Protestant Community, the little band of hunted 
victims gathered round the altar of a burning church, whose 
floor is heaped with the dead and dying; while the soldiers of 
Alva are just breaking in. There is real feeling in the terri- 
fied women clinging together, and in the kneeling youth. 
Unfortunately, the principal male figure is very weakly con- 
ceived, and represents a man far too feeble and undecided, to 
fight in the best of quarrels. Of a far higher order of merit 
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is Hausmann's Condemnation of Oaltleo, a really noble histori- 
cal picture, well-composed, well-coloured, and the story well 
told. The various members of the tribunal are ably charac- 
terised, and have real individual expression. There is no filling 
up with mere costumes and lay figures — ^it is a thoughtful, 
genuine work. Unfortunately, it is hung far too high; and so 
is A. Menzel's fine Battle offfochkirch, where Frederick the 
Great, surprised by the Austrians in the darkness of a wet 
October morning, gallops along his lines, fierce, resolute, and 
ready for his work; the red light of musketry shines on him 
and his charger as they plunge through the mist, and shows 
the hurried movements of the forming troops. Not the 
French Crimean scenes themselves have more of rusli and 
roar, and breathless battle fury, than this of Menzel's. 

Another battle picture, on the Austrian side, is a quaint 
contrast to this one. In' F. L'Allemand's Battle of Gomorn, 
there are some very good groups, and many weU-drawn indi- 
vidual figures, but everything is calm and deUberate. The 
officers are stiflP and correct in belt and plume and accoutre- 
ment, as if each were standing for his separate photograph. 
There is no crowd, or confusion, or noise here, it looks, like a 
parade ; there is hardly the excitement of a sham fight, so 
entirely lifeless is the whole business. 

Of Schrader's Lady Macbeth walking in her Sleep, one would 
wish to say nothing ; only it is so strange to wonder whether 
the Germans, with all their deep and critical study of Shake- 
speare, have actually arrived at such an ideal as this ? What 
can this large, coarsely-handsome young woman, with her 
striding attitude, and melodrama airs, have in common with 
the tremendous reality of Shakespeare's heroine ? We try in 
vain to find one trace of the great intellect and iron will, con- 
tending with the load of secret guilt, and the overtasked 
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nerves giving way in sleep, to the attacks of avenging con- 
science. There is no beauty of execution to atone for want 
of thought. 

Turning away from mighty themes, it is a pleasure to get 
out among honest peasants on the open hill side, where Carl 
Hlibner's Emigrants, are kneeling by the wall of a weedy 
churchyard, to take their last look at the dear village graves, 
amongst which they and their children will never rest. They 
are true, sturdy people; their grief is deep, and not demon- 
strative; they are noways disturbed by the half-tipsy merri- 
ment of the noisy group on the road, but there is a resolute 
courage, as well as sorrow, in their weather-beaten faces ; and 
they will make brave settlers in the new country far away. 
There is still deeper feeling in Knaus's Funeral in the Forest 
Under the flickering hghts and shadows of a dark forest 
glade, peasants are carrying to its rest, the body, we may pre- 
sume, of a sorrow-stricken mother ; choristers and children 
sing hymns as they go, when their path is suddenly crossed by 
a party of police, conveying as prisoner, a wretched, degraded- 
looking youth, who stands aghast as he meets the funeral; the 
neighbours look at him with indignant sorrow, and the children 
turn frightened away. The story is admirably told, and in the 
contrast of the mingled grief and shame, and sullen obstinacy 
of the criminal, and the sweet fresh faces of the children, there 
is the deepest truth and pathos. 

Boser's pictures of children are very excellent, especially 
those at Ths Poor-Box. The elder girl, a good, tidy, indus- 
trious little woman, rather proud of her neat Sunday clothes, 
gropes in her pocket for the money, which, of course, has got 
into the remotest corner. Her eyes have that peculiar inward 
look, which all eyes have when the hands are searching for 
anything without the aid of sight; the boy is watching with 
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deep interest the disappearance of his hal^nny down the slit 
in the box, and the little one of all looks out upon the passing 
world, over a great nosegay which she is carrying to church, 
her little face full of childish gravity. These, and another 
single figure of a girl, by the same artist, are genuine pictures 
of real German children, very natural and pretty, without 
sentimentality or over-refinement. Siegert also has a pretty 
childish incident in The Artisfs Studio, where a little boy is 
standing with his hands upon his knees, absorbed in contempla- 
tion of a picture; evidently filled with the deepest delight by the 
prancing horses and fighting men. The father sits quietly at 
his work, in the background. The studio and its picturesque 
lumber are very well painted, aad the colour is agreeable. 

Meyerheim's Family peeling Potatoes, is a careful and in- 
teresting study of a cottage interior, with all the details of 
furniture and clothes precisely given. The old man with his 
grandchildren about him, the baby in its cradle, and the white 
rabbits watching for their share of the peelings, are extremely 
pretty, but the hard smoothness of surface is unpleasant. 
There ye two pictures by Waldmiiller, on the Austrian side, 
which should be looked at — Christmas Eve — where a happy 
party of children are rejoicing over the presents they have 
found in their shoes; and The Reception of the New Apprentice, 
which has a good deal of life and character. The wheelwright's 
shop, with all the work, and queer, foreign-looking, tools about 
it; the good-hearted mother, who has brought her boy to 
launch him in life; the master, who patronises and chaflfe the 
awkward, shamefaced new-comer; the children grinning with 
delight and mischief; and the idle neighbours looking in to 
see the fun, are well done; and there is even a touch of future 
romance in the young girl, who looks up kindly, and forbears 
from laughing at the new boy. 
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There is life, too, and nationality in Vautier's Sunday Morn- 
ing, where the decent wives, who have been to church, find the 
men still lounging over dice and drink. There is humour in 
the man who tries to escape the notice of his fierce wife, by 
sidling quietly oflp, and in the sheepish look of the young man, 
who is scolded and teazed by the pretty girl, his betrothed. 
Carl Becker has two pictures, very charming in colour and in 
light and shade. One, A Doge Receiving a Petition, where, 
besides the merit of the principal figures, the architecture and 
accessories have a real feeling of Venice. The other, A Court 
sitting in Judgment^ where a handsome widowed lady, holding 
her son by the hand, pleads her cause with much dignity before 
an attentive Magistrate, who rises respectfully to listen to her 
story. The broad sunlight streaming in through the barred 
window, is beautiful. One or two clever recollections of foreign 
lands must be mentioned. Gliterbock's Travelling Companions, 
is a good picture of Eastern life. Two Turks in an inn, 
smoking and conversing lazily, while their supper is simmering 
in a pot upon some charcoal ; one, his face looking downward on 
the fioor, just raising his head enough to talk ; the sun shines 
bright through the lattice, on to the white wall ; the mule peeps 
in through the adjoining stable door ; the onions that have 
escaped the pot are strewn upon the fioor. There is a pleasant 
feeling about it, as of lands where men take life easily, and no 
one is in a hurry. More has been attempted in Mohrhagen's 
Dante in Exile; but the principal figure is the least successful, 
while the sweet garden, cool cloisters, and group of monks are 
excellent. Dante himself is a rather theatrical person in red, 
standing above some steps that lead to the garden ; but the 
abbot, the monks reading, and the one who is busy illuminating 
a MS., with his blue colour ground upon a stone at his feet, 
are full of character and seriously painted. The old grey 
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buildings, the fresh green foliage, the fragrance and shade of 
the place, under the burning Italian sky, are delicious. 

There are not many German portraits here. A very sweet 
Portrait of the Empress of Austria, by Schrotzberg, is sure of 
admiration, if it were only for the youth and the lovely ex- 
pression of the subject. Engert has had more difficulties to 
contend with in his Portrait of the Emperor, and the State 
robes are not becoming. Rich tor has two Portraits of Ladies — 
one, in black and green, is very good; but there is nothing so 
remarkable in either, as to call for special attention. 

Among the landscapes, we have still to lament the heavy 
execution and dull monotonous colour. Too many of them 
seem to have been painted without enjoyment, and are con- 
sequently without life. There are, however, some brilliant 
exceptions, such as Hildebrandt's bright and true Winter Land- 
scape, with its excellent composition, its fine sky, and beautiftd 
ice ; and his Shower of Tropical Rain, near Rio de Janeiro, fall 
of local character — a grand scene of wooded mountains, with 
sunlit rain sweeping over them like a silver veil, with rich, 
broad-leaved, tropical vegetation, heavy in the hot air, and the 
little black girl keeping her flock of gay-hued ducks, in the 
foreground. So, in Flamm's Italian Landscape, we seem to 
recognise the very turn of the dusty road, the old church dome 
against the twilight sky, and the tall, picturesque, untidy houses, 
which have seen better days, and belonged to grander folks 
than those who now inhabit them, and hang their things out 
of the windows. There is a sense of peaceful going home after 
labour, and of the daily beauty and sadness of Italian life, in 
this picture, which make it very touching. Oswald Achenbach's 
View near Naples, is also a very remarkable work; the painting 
of its intensely luminous sky, and the shingly beach, where the 
transparent waves lap gently on the stones, is truly admirable. 
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Leu's Return from the Alp, and Von Lichtenfels's Autumn 
Landscape, are both good. In the latter particularly, the 
waning tints on the foliage, the sandy road, and the chattering 
party of crows in search of a dinner, are full of out-of-doors 
truth and feeling. There is a large and really meritorious 
work — ^Von Thoren's CattU on the Banks of the Danube — so 
cold and unattractive, that it will not meet with much attention; 
but it has some fine qualities, in spite of its want of sunshine 
and its chilly aspect. The cattle are admirably drawn — a 
white, long-horned, haJf-wild-looking breed. The sky is good, 
the trees are well drawn, and the long, smooth reaches of the 
flat-shored river, with the solemn weight of waters shding 
quietly on, are very true. 

Otto Weber's Loose Horses in a Field, is a fresh, delightful 
picture ; the animals are wildly excited by the trumpets of a 
troop of cavalry, who are passing through a dusty lane hard 
by, and gallop, and prance, and roll, struggling on the grass, 
in their eager play. Both horses and landscape are charming. 

Bottomley's Highland Cattle, are also good, but more com- 
mon-place. The moors and mountains are well, though 
heavily, painted. The gleam on the hill-side is pretty, and 
the bull who peers curiously over the bridge, and the sheep 
plunging through the heather to get to the bum, are good. 

Burger's Street Scenes, are clever and picturesque, and there 
are some well-painted Alps and torrents on the Austrian side, 
not caUing for special remark; but a charming little picture 
by Pettenkofen, has a character all its own, which stamps it as 
a genuine piece of work — Gipsies Bathing, They are dabbling 
in a small dark pool; their tents gleam out a little way off, 
upon the brown, flat plain. There is no other subject; but 
the sky, the light and shade, and the thorough simplicity and 
character of this little picture, give it a power that is truly 
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wonderful. Duntze's Winter Piece^ is full of life, and the eflFect 
of cold, in spite of sunshine, is very good ; and there is poetry 
in Gerlach's Forest Chapel, with the soft moonlight on the 
snow, and the solitary deer which looks timidly into the 
shadows; and, for tremendous winter, there is nothing here 
more striking, than Eschke's Western Coast of Heligoland — a 
tremendous, rocky, surf-beaten shore, where a red, low sun, 
shines through stormy air filled with coming snow; a flock of 
puffins are huddhng on the rocks, at whose feet the waves are 
rolling up crashing masses of green ice. Here are cold and 
storm, unbroken solitude, and thorough desolation. 



SCHOOLS OP NORTHERN EUROPE. 

If this Exhibition of 1862 had done no more for us in 
England, than to make us better acquainted with these fresh 
and vigorous schools of painting, it would deserve our hearty 
gratitude. There can be no pleasanter sensation than the 
feeling of liberty and fresh air, which we experience on finding 
ourselves among these northern painters. In whatever school 
they may have studied, they keep their own individual char- 
acter through it all, and come to their own national subjects 
with hearty enjoyment. They paint the large rude nature of 
the north, with free and loving hand, and the hfe of the hardy, 
simple races who inhabit it, with a deep sympathy and a force 
and directness, which carry to every heart the conviction of 
their truth. They take us away to the most wild and beautiful 
places, among Lapps and Dalecarlians, hunters, fishers, and 
farmers. We do not owe much to our northern tourists; they 
tell us of little but salmon fishing and guides, and gossip, and 
brandy, or give a few columns of statistics for a change. But 
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here we may learn something real about the people and their 
ways, if we will only take time to study them. We may see 
them as babies, hung up in their hammocks of bark, or carried 
to be christened at church ; as children at their games; from 
youth to age— courting and marrying, hunting and revelling, 
at work and at prayers, watching over the second generation 
of their children, and taken at last to their graves, across the 
smooth lake, among the mountains. All thanks to these wise 
and true painters, who can see the poetry and pathos that lie 
close beside their paths, and who give it to us in an honest, 
straightforward style, that carries truth upon the face of it. 

Among the Danes, there is more of foreign influence than 
among the Swedes and Norwegians — more Italian subjects, 
and more conventional treatment; but this is only compara- 
tive, for Exner and others are quite free from it. And it is 
very interesting to see here a history of Danish art from its 
beginning — from Abildgaard's well-drawn Scene from the 
^^Andria*'' of Terence, conceived and painted in the strictest 
classical tas£e of the early days of the first French Revolu- 
tion, and the severe and solid work of Eckersberg, a pupil 
of David's, whose Portrait of Thorwaldsen, and his Sea-piece, 
are both remarkable pictures; and through their pupils, who 
mostly delighted in Italian subjects, which they painted in a 
grave, tame manner; down to the men of the present day, with 
their untrammelled style and strong national feelings. 

Of the ItaUan subjects there is not much to be said in the 
limited space of this notice ; they are good in their way, and 
some of them have real feeling of the chmate and the country. 
The Capri, of Kobke, though its sky is rather coppery, is like 
that wonderful blue sea, and steep-cliffed island. There is 
character, too, in the shallow waters and stragghng trees of 
Petzholdt's Pontine Marshes. But we come to much more 
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hearty life, when we abandon Italy and turn to Early Morning 
off the SkaWy and mark how Sorensen paints the sea like a 
true Norseman. See the fine drawing of the waves, their dark 
colour, so exactly as one sees it soon after sunrise, when their 
jagged edges cut sharply against a low-lighted sky at the 
horizon ; the distant gleam below the lighthouse ; all is truly 
given in this fine solemn picture. 

Roed's View on the North Coast of Zealand, is an excellent 
landscape, simple, true, and unexaggerated ; and Rump's 
Autumn Landscape, for the thick covert of its woods, its 
feathery brushwood, and heath-clad foreground, and its plea- 
sant sweeps of distance. 

Ross's Beech Wood in ffolstein, is a good picture, whose 
subject alone is a charm, for Hans Christian Andersen has 
made his native beech woods as dear to us all, as our own 
primrose banks at home. 

The pictures of Exner, are as natural and as pleasant as 
possible, and so well painted that they leave little to desire. 
One of these is The Close of a Feast, where some cottagers 
have been dancing all night, and are still keeping up a 
wearied, half-tipsy revelry, though the morning Hght streams 
in through the open door, and the exhausted musicians can 
scarcely keep their eyes open. There is a pretty httle scene 
between a blushing girl and her lover, in the foreground, 
where some of the party are reviving their spirits with coffee. 
The homely jollity and undisguised weariness, the fresh morn- 
ing and the expiring candlehght, all tell their story admirably. 
Even prettier, is his small picture, A Sunday Visit to Grand- 
papa — Island of Amack, where a married daughter brings her 
little girl to visit the old man, who welcomes the httle one, 
tottering through what is evidently her first walk alone, in his 
presence, with grinning delight ; the proud mother watches 
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over her with tenderness, and a young girl who has opened 
the door, pauses from her knitting to watch baby's perfor- 
mance. There is an air of great comfort about these people — 
their warm semi-Dutch costumes, the little children dressed 
Uke the old people, the neat cottage with its quaint furniture, 
the handsome black carved chest and spinning-wheel, as well 
as their own honest kindly faces, give a pleasant notion of 
life in Amack. There ai-e several other pictures of the people 
of that island, such as Jerichau's Courting in Amack, all con- 
veying the same agreeable impression. 

Kobke's Old Sailor, is quite wonderful for minute portraiture 
— skin and hair, and stubbly beard, and the dress, to every 
patch and darn — but the small size prevents this minuteness 
from being disagreeable, and higher qualities are not sacrificed 
to it; the life and soul that look out from the old man's 
thoughtful eyes, ennoble the picture. 

Dalsgaard's Mormons, is another excellent piece of peasant 
life. A wandering preacher of that sect, is haranguing some 
cottagers at a remorseless length; some listen not unfavourably, 
some with shrewd disbelief; the listening look in the blind 
girl's face is beautiful and touching ; there is true humour 
as well as feeling, in it all. Schiott's Offer of Marriage in 
Norwag, has the same dramatic power which gives such life 
to these incident pictures — the young man's father who is 
making the proposal, and keenly watching the effect of his 
words, the girl's father who is cautiously pondering over what 
has been said, the pretty shamefacedness of the girl, and the 
action of the httle brother who drags her forward by her dress, 
are all naive and pretty. They are entirely free from exaggera- 
tion. Very good, too, is his Icelandic Bride dressing for her 
Wedding, 

And now we turn to Sweden, and find ourselves in a joyous 
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scene of Dalecarlian life, in Hockert's Haymaking, The green 
meadows lie near a silvery fiord, with wooded islands, and 
vapoury blue mountains rise beyond it. Over all shines the 
pure sunshine of that short, bright, precious summer of the 
north ; the fields are full of happy groups, whose gay costume 
has a sort of festive look, though the labour is not Hght. 
There are log huts and a gipsy fire outside, over which the 
dinner is docking, and there are babies slung up in little ham- 
mocks to the trees, while their mothers are busy. There is 
the whole story of the summer life of that country in this 
pretty picture. Again, in his Dalecarlian Girl Knitting by 
the Fireside, there is the same charm of national character and 
careful observation, and it is, besides, strong and pleasant in 
colour. Miss Lindegren has a charming Evening in a Dale- 
carlian Cottage, where a party of children are dancing round 
and round to the sound of their father's fiddle, with such zest 
and childish glee, as to carry the spectator into the midst of 
their game. The mother, baby on knees, looks on delighted ; 
the joyous round faces, the quaint old costumes, the liveliness 
and kindliness of the scene, cannot be surpassed. The Dalecar- 
lians in their own warm dresses, red worsted fringes and tassels, 
and queer metal-work ornaments, must be tempting subjects to 
painters ; and Hockert and Miss Lindegren paint them with 
enjoyment. The lady has true sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of peasant life ; and her true colour and firm drawing 
never fail her in expressing them. Her Mother and Child, 
life size, is very tender and sweet, with a touch of melancholy ; 
and a happy little Girl with an Orange, is truth itself, and 
delights all the little children who come within sight of it. 

Far wilder and stranger than these good Dalecarlians, and 
at least two centuries farther removed from us and from our 
ways^ are the Lapps in their smoky huts, as Hockert has set 
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them before us — ^rude, dirty, unkempt, but not disagreeable 
savages ; indeed, there is a sort of beauty amongst them, in 
the FishermarCs Hut The man, who is busy mending his 
nets, is not ill-looking, and the young wife is both pretty and 
picturesque. There is a sweet savage grace and tenderness 
about her, that is very winning. She is tenderly putting her 
baby to bed in its little hammock slung up to the roof, singing 
it gently to sleep. In another. The Interior of a Laplander's 
Hut, we see a harder life; the place swarms with children: father 
and mother, children, and dogs, all crawl or lie about on the 
floor, round the fire, which is made in the middle of the hut, 
with a hole above for smoke to escape and light to come in by. 
Some hungrily watch the boiling pot ; a hunter has just come 
in, bringing little, it seems, but an owl at which the great 
dog is sniflfing ; the hunter tells his adventures ; the young 
woman drops her work to listen; the children crawl, and 
fight, and yell, till one seems to hear the deafening din. All 
the family possessions are here ; the rude utensils, scanty tools, 
and warm, heavy, dirty clothing ; all that the most painstaking 
traveller could describe to us, is here, made into a really admir- 
able picture, broad, bold, and fine in light and shade — we have 
almost been to Lapland. 

The Collection of Tithes in Scania, by Nordenberg, is fall of 
kindly humour. The good-tempered, respectable pastor, 
smokes away with an air of placid satisfaction, while his flock 
bring their offerings of eggs, butter, poultry, and other good 
things, of which he affects, for good manners' sake, to take 
little notice, as he sits with his lean deferential clerk by his side, 
while his wife regales the more important of the female visitors 
with coffee and gossip. There is a look of general friendliness 
and good understanding between all parties, which is truly 
pleasant to look at in such a trying matter as tithes in kind. 
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Another amusing little picture, is Wallander's Two Old 
Priests pricing a Picture at a Stall of Old Curiosities; there 
is a great deal of character in both the figures. 

A. Wahlberg's Bear Hunt, with the figures by Wallander, is 
a most spirited picture ; the animals full of hfe and vigour, 
the pinewood with the branches weighed down with snow, 
and the rough brambly brushwood, are painted with extrar 
ordinary truth. The Swedish landscapes are mostly good, and 
look hke the truth, such as we may suppose it to be in rocky 
lands, under hard climates. Larsson's Ice-rounded Rocks, and 
Bergh's Torrents and Pine Trees, are excellently painted. In 
Bergh's View of Balder snas in Dalsland, there is great beauty; 
the scattered islands on the lake, whose smooth clear waters 
reflect the bright evening sky with its delicate green tints, 
and its warm sunlit clouds; and the distant mountains, are 
all beautiful ; and the foreground of worn granite rocks and 
boulders, with small firs springing up among them, is original 
and characteristic. Holm's View in Lajfland, takes us to a 
very beautiful country, whose wooded mountain slopes recall 
the soft beauties of the lake country of Westmoreland ; the 
rounding of those hills, and the play of light and shade upon 
them, are charming. 

Chief among Norwegian painters is Tidemand, whose name 
is well known, even in England. His works were well seen at 
Paris in 1855, and now we have the opportunity of studying, 
as they deserve, the works of a man, whose calm, thoughtful, 
solid style, admirable for composition and thorough drawing, 
with true religious feeling and deep sympathy with human 
life, place him without a rival in his own style ; his colour is 
his greatest weakness, but though sometimes heavy, sometimes 
disagreeably smooth, and never brilliant, it is seldom abso- 
lutely bad; in its own low key it is occasionally pleasing. In 
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some respects we might compare him with Edouard Frfere, but 
he takes a wider and more important range of subjects, and he 
has not often the sweetness of Frere. There are about a dozen 
of his works in various parts of this exhibition, all well worth 
seeking out and looking at. The two largest and most 
conspicuous, represent religious life among the Norwegian 
peasantry ; one is a Cott-age-PreacMng among a Sect called the 
"Haugians,^^ the other the Communion of the Sick and Dying ^ in 
a Cottage. In both these fine works the principal figure is the 
least successful ; the young peasant among the sectaries, who 
is preaching earnestly to his brethren, has a fine head, and a 
worn, enthusiastic expression, but his attitude is so bad, that 
no amount of respectful study can reconcile us to it ; but the 
listeners are admirable, full of honest hearty devotion; there is 
beauty in some of them, as well as character. The Gommuniony 
is a most touching picture, the conmaunicants, young and old, 
gathered from scattered homes, the aged woman unable to 
support herself, and the pale dying boy; the tender care of the 
friends who assist them, the solemn hush of the simple rite, 
reflected on the earnest faces of the poor people, are most 
pathetic. Unfortunately, the old minister is the least inter- 
ested person of the group, and is entirely destitute of feeHng. 
There is no such drawback to our pleasure in the Sunday 
Afternoon^ where an old man is reading the Bible to his wife, 
in a clean, quiet room, such as might be in a small farm- 
house, where the peaceful afternoon sun shines in through a 
deep-sunk window, lighting up the comfortable heavy old 
furniture, the carved mirror-frame, the clock and china plates. 
The children are all grown up and married, and gone away 
out into the world, and the husband and wife are alone to- 
gether, as in the days of their youth ; the old man reads with 
evident eflPbrt, and the sweet old face of the wife is full of 
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deep attention, as she listens to the heavenly message. All the 
rest and peace of the day and the hour, and the close of life, to 
those that have done their work in it, are given in this de- 
lightful little picture. Farewell, is another which might be 
a pendant to it, deeply sad as it is — there, an old couple are 
taking leave of their son and daughter and grandchildren, who 
are starting on a long journey; it must be to emigrate to 
distant lands and to return no more — the grief is too deep and 
solemn for any but a final parting. Nothing cau be more 
tender than the old man blessing his son, and the poor grand- 
mother stooping to kiss the chubby hand of the baby, which 
has been her pet and darling ; the unconsciousness of the 
children to the breaking hearts about them, and the dog, 
impatient to be off, putting his paw eagerly on his master's 
foot, to hurry him away, are admirably told. There seems to 
us to be less feeling in the Funeral on the Lake^ with the fine 
landscape by Gude; but the group round the bereaved mother 
is very good ; and there is not one of Tidemand's works that 
does not deserve careful study. 

Gude's landscapes have grand mountains, and forests, and 
torrents sweeping down the torn up pines, and jamming them 
between the rocks, and many sweeps of wooded valleys, and 
fine grassy country, well drawn, finely composed, and interest- 
ing in their unfamiliar subjects ; but a little more freshness 
and variety of colour would make them much more attractive. 
Their studied coldness and monotony looks essentially artifi- 
cial. Askevold's Autumnal Morning at a Norwegian Famiy 
is full of sweet country feeling, and the animals and boys are 
as good as the^ landscape. It is cold, dank, rainy autumn 
weather, but still the farm is a pleasant place ; the log-built 
houses and the scrubby trees, the cattle and the busy workers, 
and the wide look-out over the hill-side, are enjoyable, in spite 
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of gloomy skies and coming storms. There is also something 
very characteristic and striking in Cappelen's Pond and Pine 
Forest — so clear and still in its dark pool, and solemn in the 
old ruinous trees decaying as they stand. There are fine 
studies of birds and berries by Boe, and a most striking crim- 
son sky, where the sea-birds are gathered on a rock in the 
light of the midnight sun. Printz's Birds round a Wheat- Sheaf, 
is a pleasant record of the pretty custom prevalent in Norway, 
of setting up a wheat-sheaf on a pole, on Christmas Eve, that 
the little birds may have their share in the festivities of the 
blessed season. One lingers on among these kindly Scandina- 
vians, loth to leave their honest faces and kindly ways — it is 
fresh and joyful to wander on their wild hUl-sides, among their 
pine woods and torrents, and to feel kinship with them through 
our northern fore-fathers. 



BELGIAN AND MINOR SCHOOLS. 

The Belgian school is full of life, and it meets with perhaps 
more real sympathy and appreciation from English people, 
than any other of the foreign schools ; it has more points of 
contact with us, than most of them, both in feeling and in 
colour: but its own intrinsic merits command respect and 
admiration. Its great artistic skill both in drawing and 
handling, and its fine dramatic power; its grandly-treated 
scenes from Flemish history, and its fresh and truthful land- 
scape style — so powerful and so national — ^place it very high 
among modem schools. The collection here is not extensive, 
and does not include specimens of many of the earher mas- 
ters ; but all that is here is good. 

It seems a pity that there should be no picture by De Keyser, 
nor by Baron Wappers, who has exercised so great an influence 
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on all the younger men of Belgium, since he first revolted, in 
1830, against the severe traditions of the classical school 
which David had founded in Brussels. However, his works 
are perhaps better known to English people than those of 
most of his countrymen, and Gallait and Leys are here to 
represent the great historical painters of Belgium. The works 
of Gallait have gathered round them more spectators, and 
perhaps more admirers, than any pictures in the Exhibition; 
partly owing to their subjects, which are always striking, and 
often come rather too near the " sensation " line of business ; 
but he is a great painter — forcible, picturesque, telling his 
story admirably, shrinking from no difficulty, thorough in his 
drawing, and, till latterly, fine in his colouring ; and if he is 
here and there rather melo-dramatic, yet his style is, on the 
whole, manly and impressive. Take his immense picture from 
the Royal Museum, for instance, representing the Abdication 
of Charles the Fifth. Let any one think of the enormous 
difficulty of giving interest and character to the picture of what 
is outwardly only a mere Court ceremonial, of keeping before 
the spectator the great significance of the action represented, 
and not losing its dignity under the necessary encumbrances 
of pageant and finery, not to speak of the technical difficulties 
of a number of life-size figures. One great painter of old, 
revelled in such subjects ; but Rubens would have given 
another turn to the matter altogether, and the old Emperor 
would have been surrounded with such gorgeous groups of 
Female Virtues, Faith, Justice, Victory, and the rest of them, 
in all the glory of draped and undraped beauty, that himself 
and his courtiers would have been quite manageable, and the 
almost superhuman power of Rubens would have made it all 
precious and delightful; but this course is not open to a modem 
painter. Mons. Gallait has met the difficulty, and mastered it 
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well. The figure of Charles, as he advances leaning on the 
shoulder of William the Silent, towards the kneehng Philip, is 
full of dignity; the old warrior, bowed by years and many wars, 
is still a great king, and there is not a trace of senility about 
him — it is still the wisest head in Europe. In William's dark 
inscrutable face, there is deep thought and indomitable will. 
The Queen of Hungary is there, and the old followers, who 
have fought for Charles in many battles, and sat at many 
councils, look on now with troubled faces, doubtful of the days 
that are coming. There is individual character in the heads, 
and admirable grouping in the whole ; the colour is fine, and 
the handling bold, and suited to the size of the work. This is 
the largest of M. Gallait's works, but by no means the most 
striking .The picture of The Last Moments of Count Egmonty 
would do honour to any master and any school. It is hfe size, 
but the figures are only seen three-quarters' length; they are 
only two — the Count, and the Bishop who assisted him in his 
preparation for death. They have passed the night together, 
the candle still burns on the table, but Count Egmont looks 
out through the window, with the light of the new day shining 
on his face, and watches the preparation for his execution in 
the square below. The good Bishop is unable to control his 
sorrow, and tears are rolling down his cheeks ; but the Count 
looks calmly out, sad and thoughtful, as if he were thinking 
more of the results to his country, of the coming sacrifice, than 
of his own great share in it. His last letters lie on the table ; 
he has bidden farewell to his wife and to his country; the pang 
of death is past for him; and there is not a touch of fear or 
horror in his countenance, as he looks on the ghastly sight 
outside. No grander head or nobler expression can be con- 
ceived. The sequel to this is a more repulsive subject, where 
the bodies of Counts Egmont and Horn, with their severed 



heads, are laid out npon a bed, to be Been bj their fellow- 
dtiKCOB and their comrades in the war. Spaoiardfi are there, 
who Bcowl upon the Flemings ; old fellow-soldiers and friends, 
who are overcome with grief, and younger men, who bum to 
avenge the wrong. Whatever maj be thonght of the choice 
of subject, the treatment is very grand ; we are assured that 
every detail has been studied from nature, and there is no 
vulgar exaggeration of the horror. There is more of melo- 
drama in Delilah, who sits, conscience-Btricken, with the wages 
of her treachery on the ground at her feel — the gold which she 
now sees with scorn and hatred — while Samson is led away 
captive in the distance. There is great power and skill in the 
picture, but it has a certain exag«;eration abont it, and the 
whiteness of the flesh is chalky. This is even more strongly 
marked in the mad Qiuen Joanna of Naples, locking at the 
dead body of her husband ; the lirid corpse and the grief- 
stricken woman, passing from sorrow into madness, arc scarcely 
within the range of noble art. It is agreeable to turn to a 
small picture of The talcing of Antioeh, in which Gallait shows 
what a colourist he can be, when he pleases; it is full, too, of 
the life and fiiry of battle. There is also great power and 
feeling in Monlaigne vigitmg Tasso in his cell. Altogether, 
no one can turn away from the works of this master, without 
profoimd respect and admiration. 

SUngcneyer's Martyr, is a striking picture. A young man, 
about to be thrown to the lions in the amphitheatre, is tying in 
his cell, buried in a deep and smiling sleep, while the execu- 
tioner is pushing open the door, and the lion is roaring and 
struggling to reach him through the bars of his cage. The 
purity and sweet trust of the expression is well given, bnt the 
picture falls short of being first-rate. The composition is bad, 
the jailor's figure is cut in half by the door, in a way whidi 
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produces a ridiculous effect, and the lion is also a mere tragment, 
and very feeble. The colour is very poor, and the light and shade 
are tricky. Unfortunately, it is these very tricks, of a gleam 
of light under the door, and a thread of sunshine across the 
leg of the martyr, which attract crowds round the picture, who 
are very little affected by the real good that is in it. In his 
Physician Vesale following the Army of Charles V., the same 
faults pursue him; again he fails in his composition; the upper 
part of the picture, occupied only by part of a windmill and 
very indifferent sky, is quite unnecessary, and the colour is bad 
and weak; but the physician, and the group about the wounded 
man, are fine and full of feeling, and Yesalius has much dignity. 
Pauwels is an historical painter who evidently prizes truth, 
and tries to give exactness of character and detail. His Widotr 
of d*Artevelde, bringing her son to offer his father's sword and 
decorations to the common fund for the defence of Flanders, 
is a very pleasing, well-painted picture. The antiquarian 
feeling in Pauwels does not interfere with his sense of beauty. 
There is something still more fresh and original in his 
Proscribed — (Age of the DuTce of Alva), where a family oi* 
Protestants, ruined, wounded, and exiled, are seeking refuge 
on board ship. They have put off in a long, flat-bottomed 
barge, on one of those muddy low-shored seas of Holland ; the 
town is still near, and one or two cast a glance of regret towards 
the towers of their old home. Two brothers, men of middle 
age, form the centre of the group, as they stand clasping each 
other's hands. One is wounded, and his pale face is full of 
fine expression; the sorrowful wife is close by, and a poor 
woman, prostrated with grief, is crouched in the bow of the 
boat. All these are most excellently painted. A preacher 
sits in the stern, apparently "improving the occasion ;" his face 
and bearing are not good. The steersman appears to think 
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him a nuisance — and so he is ; but, with that exception, the 
picture is most excellent. 

Hamman is another good painter of history; his AdrUn 
Willaert (the musician) directing the Performance of his Mass 
'before the Doge of Venice, is full of well-studied character; there 
are many heads of thorough individuality, quite free from 
exaggeration, as in the monk who plays the violoncello, near 
the foreground ; the grouping and arrangement of the Doge 
and the Councillors in their scarlet robes, is very fine; it is a 
picture full of interest. 

Perhaps the finest piece of colour in all the Belgian collec- 
tion, is a small picture by Lies, called Rapine^ Plunder, and 
Gonjlagraiion. It is of the richest Venetian tone, and it is as 
powerful in expression as in colour. A city has been taken, 
pillaged, and set on fire. A group of prisoners are being 
dragged away from their burning homes. A beautiful woman, 
whose horror-stricken face is wonderfully painted, and her 
husband, despairing and furious, but powerless to help her, 
are the principal figures. No tale of the agonies of war could 
be more simply or impressively told than it is, and all the 
torment to come is suggested. It is one of those small pictures 
whose extraordinary power gives the feeling of their being 
large. Few persons who look at this will ever forget it. 
There is another work by the same painter, very sweet and 
simple — a little child in a white dress, extremely good in its 
own way. 

We now come to the works of Henry Leys, who is regarded 
by many people as the light of the Belgian school, and for 
whom every one must entertain the deepest respect. With 
far profounder feeling than M. Gallait, he has immense power 
of expression, with entire freedom from anything like melo- 
drama ; indeed, so great seems to be his aversion from any 
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approach to exaggeration, that he is near going to the opposite 
extreme, of affected quiet and stiffiiess in his persons. 'His 
colour is very grand and powerful ; his subjects are mostly 
mediaeval, and he seems to have studied, and thought, and 
lived himself, back among those days, till he has imbibed the 
spirit of the old painters of illuminations ; and sometimes he 
paints the transactions of the sixteenth century in the style of 
the thirteenth. His antiquarianism is not an affectation; he is 
too great a man for that — it is a second nature; and we may see 
here how it has advanced upon him in his later works. He 
has many fervent admirers, who like him the better the more 
mannered he is, but most people will prefer him in his earlier 
works, where there is more nature and less antiquity, where 
the faces are not all of one type, and the movements of all 
the figures are not angular. Nothing, for instance, can be 
more touching than a small picture here, called Roman Catholic 
Women, The scene is an ancient cloister, with one of the old 
dances of death painted on the stone walls. A peasant woman, 
in her black hood, has brought her sick child to the church, 
and, having finished her prayers for him, has just made an 
offering of candles at a shrine. A sacristan is lighting them. 
The mother is accompanied by a woman who looks like a sister 
of charity, who is praying. The tenderness of the women's 
heads, the simple sorrow of the mother, and the languid 
attitude of the sick child, whose head rests on his mother's 
shoulder and is hidden in her hood, appeal to every heart. 
The painting is wonderful; the faces, the dresses, the old 
mouldering walls, the relics of bones grinning behind the 
rusty iron bars, are absolutely perfect. Very charming also 
is Margaret of Austria receiving the Oaths of the Archers of 
Antwerp. She is a young girl of ten or twelve years, in a 
quaint little womanly dress; she stands with an innocent, 
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childish air, but intensely grave, as children can be. A worthy 
old burgher is swearing allegiance, with a mixture on his face 
of honest, homely chivalry, to the young Princess, and a 
fatherly tenderness and protection, as he thinks of his own 
little girls at home. A more excellently-expressive face than 
his never was painted; the lookers-on, the ladies who wait 
behind the young Princess, are admirable. So is Young Luther 
singing hymns in the Streets of Eisenach; a dark-haired, strong, 
comfortable boy, who may well grow up to defy Popes and 
Electors — a real hearty boy, intent on what he is about. It 
is as pretty an old street scene as can be; the picturesque peep 
of old architecture, the stone arches with mottoes round them, 
the townspeople who listen to the children, the young woman 
attracted by Luther's voice — so simple and homely and every- 
day, in their feeling, and yet so full of old-world poetry. Or 
we may peep at the hfe inside one of thos3 quaint gable- 
ended houses, and see mistress and man preparing the table 
for a feast; the table is spread, the lady is putting a finishing 
touch to the decorations; there is the peacock pastry with the 
bird's head and train upon the top for ornament, and all the 
picturesque appliances of -a banquet. Meantime, the guests 
are coming, and another picture shows them entering at the 
narrow old gate of the city, with a man playing a trumpet 
before them, passengers going by, a woman selling cakes, and 
all the loungers of the town looking on. In another, a 
burgher and his wife have reached the" door and are knocking; 
their servant waits with a torch, which is to be lighted, to 
show them home at night. At last comes the departure; they 
are just outside the city gates, there is snow on the ground, a 
frozen river lies below the road, and people are skating on it; 
and the guests, well muffled up, are setting off for their homes. 
This series consists of small copies or sketches from some 
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frescoes, which Henry Leys has painted in a Dining-room at 
Antwerp, A most desirable dining-room it must be, with 
these pleasant, lively, well-coloured pictures, full of character, 
and interesting as a real old book. The later and larger 
pictures, of The Institution of the Golden Fleece, and the Pub- 
lication of the Edict of Charles V., introducing the Inquisition 
into the Netherlands, are more mannered; but the latter con- 
tains much noble expression of the stem suppressed passion 
of the outraged people, and should be very carefully studied. 
The genre pictures of Belgium are less distinctive than the 
historical ones, most of them approaching the French style. 
Some are fresh and free, such as Dillens's pictures of Zealand 
Life in Winter and Summer, The young peasant girl and her 
lover, who fly across the ice on their skates, have the most 
perfect expression of hearty open-air enjoyment, and the land- 
scape and bright ice under clear winter sunshine, are very good. 
So is Summer, where a party of young men are exacting kisses 
from girls at a bridge ; the fresh herbage, the rich meadows, 
open view, and the rollicking fun of the party, are most 
enjoyable. De Groux is more sentimental, but there is true 
feeling in his Regrets; an old and a young priest walking 
arm in arm through sunny corn-fields. The young man's 
eyes turn with vague regret towards a pair of lovers in the 
distance ; the mild worn I'ace of the older man is full of peace. 
Separation, is the parting of a poor family from its young men, 
who are going to emigrate — that special son'ow which poor 
people suffer in all countries, and which has afforded fine 
subjects to Carl Hiibner and Tidemand, as we have seen 
already, and of which Madox Brown has made such noble 
use in his Last of England, There is almost too hopeless a 
pain in this of De Groux — so poverty-stricken and worn-out 
do the whole family look, as they weep and wave their fare- 
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weUs to the figures fest disappearing down the forest road. 
Madou's pictures are very clever, and he tells his trivial stories 
well ; but they are frequently rather vulgar, and have none of 
those touches of human feeling by which a great man makes 
the coarsest scenes of tavern life pathetic. A Rat-Hunt^ is 
one of the best of his works. Willems walks closely in the 
steps of the old Dutch masters, and paints satin gowns and 
furred jackets, with much of their consummate skill ; but it is 
only skilful imitation after all. Of much higher order is the 
work of Alfred Ste\'ens. His class of subjects is analogous to 
the present novels of real hfe ; his ladies have the grace and 
the sentiment of the drawing-room, but the feeling, though 
shallow, is true, as far as it goes. There is no aflectation 
about it, and the perfect ease and mastery of the style are 
wonderful ; the drawing is thorough, and the colour is very 
sweet and good. In ^^At Home" there is more feeling than in 
the others. The girl has more heart, as she stands in anxious 
thought before her piano, striking a few chords with one hand, 
while her soul is far away. The painting of this little picture 
is very remarkable — so luminous, so rich, and so easy. The 
dress, striped with black and blue, is made so harmonious; 
there is such fitness and grace in every detail, it would be well 
if our English incident painters would study it, and shake off 
that coppery smoothness of surface which is so disagreeable. 
C. Tschaggeny's pictures are very spirited and clever, in the 
French manner. His Smugglers carrying contraband Goods 
over the Belgian Frontier, is well drawn and full of action ; 
and The Diligence, with its galloping horses, plunging along a 
mountain road, is equally good. De Block's works deserve 
careful examination. In his sympathy with cottage life he 
sometimes approaches Edouard Fr^re; there is always some 
kindly feeling in them. 
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The Belgian landscapes are as free and true as the Dutch, 
though not 80 carefully detailed. Fourmois, for instance, has 
a woolly style of handling, and his shadows are heavy ; but 
his heaths and marshes, and rich watery pastures, are ad- 
mirable ; his skies are fresh, and his trees are good. There 
is a famous old mill in his Cottage in the Gampiney and there 
is nature throughout. Very good, too, are Clays' hay-boats, in 
his Fog on the Scheldt; altogether a true and well-coloured 
picture. De Schampheleer paints ripe com and rich shadowy 
trees delightfully. 'Q.\& Sunday Morning in a Brabant Village, 
where the people are coming through the pleasant field-paths 
to church, is one of those happy wholesome pictures that 
people honestly enjoy. Lamoriniere's Vtew near Antwerp, is 
a fine picture ; true and full of local character. L. Robbe's 
large picture of The Campine, is excellent ; the wide extent of 
uninclosed pastures, with their pools of water, and the well- 
drawn cattle enjoying the fine herbage, are perfectly given. 
Foreign scenes are carefully but coldly painted, by Van Moer, 
in his Venetian pictures — the body, but not the soul, of Venice 
is in them. The glory of Venice is its colour ; sea and sky, 
and mouldering building, all flushed with the gold and purple 
glow of its chmate, cannot be represented by painting like 
Van Moer's — it had better be photographed at once. But 
Bossuet has brought home the actual sunshine of Seville, in 
his Procession of Patron Saints; for the painting of old walls 
under a blazing sky, nothing can be finer. His Ferry-boat on, 
the Ghuadalquiviry is fine, but hard. 

The Belgians are great animal painters. Verboeckhoven 
has a great reputation in Holland, as well as in Belgium. His 
Dutch Bull should be compared with J. Ward's in the EngHsh 
gallery ; and his great Newfoundland Dog, is a serious majestic 
fellow. Verlat's animals are very original ; nothing in that 
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way can be better than his quarrelling monkeys, in The Bad 
Neighbours, where one has stolen an apple from the adjoining 
cage, and all the inhabitants are in wild commotion, scolding 
and screaming at once, "^w Loup,'' where a youth sets his 
dogs upon a marauding wolf, is admirable — all the spirit and 
character of the animals are in these works. 

It now only remains to mention a few more foreign pictures, 
for the* other Continental schools are not of much importance. 
We might have looked for national character in Russia, if 
anywhere, but we do not find it. They imitate every other 
school by turns, and that with no great success. Two spirited 
pictures of sledge-travelling in winter, though French in their 
style, are at least Russian in subject. A Village Wedding 
Train, rushing and bumping down the snowy hills, crashing 
over the frozen stream, and along the log-mended road, is very 
spirited ; and M. Swertchkoff has another, the Lost Travellers 
in the snow — equally good. Aivazofsky's Sheep caught in 
a Storm, blown and rushing, huddling together down a steep 
hill, is very original; and there is a very fine sky in his Carters 
of New Russia — he has looked at nature for himself. Jacoby 
also paints Russian faces and figures with a character of their 
own — disagreeable, but distinct, as in his Lemon-seller, But 
these are the exceptions. Russia has yet to make a school of 
her own. 

To rightly estimate the progress of art in Italy, one should 
be able to remember what it amounted to fifteen years ago, 
when the most slavish copying of the old masters, and the 
feeblest colouring, chiefly expended on religious pictures of the 
most conventional, heartless description, were all she had to 
show ; and if she is still but at the dawn of a better day, it is 
aU that can be expected. The school that has produced Stefano 
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Ussi's Expulsion of the Duke of Athens, has life and a future in it. 
These galleries contain few more carefully-studied and vigor- 
ous historical pictures. It is needless to describe the subject; 
"The Illustrated London News" has made its chief features 
familiar everywhere. There are several good genre pictures. 
Guido Gonin's Asj)iration to Heaven, is full of feeling — a 
young girl resting her head sorrowfully on her arms upon 
the table. The expression is earnest and beautiful, and the 
brown and green dress is very skilfully painted. Ludovico 
Raimondi's Service in the Certosa, is a really impressive picture. 
The monks have been carefuUy studied from nature, and have 
plenty of character; the devotion of the prostrate monk is 
well expressed. The colour is brown and monotonous. C. 
Mariani's Charity (in the Roman collection), is an interesting 
little picture, with a certain local character about it, which 
redeems it from conventionality. The faces are expressive ; 
and the scene has an air of fallen grandeur about it, which is 
very suggestive of Italy and its ways ; all the rags of the poor 
family have been scraps of tapestry or finery, and the battered 
old chair has come out of a palace. Romako's Boys blowing 
soap-bubbles, are pretty and childish. 

Induno's pictures of the recent war are good, especially his 
Military Ambulance at Milan in 1859, where the motley crowd 
of soldiers, civilians, wounded men, street pedlars, &c., are 
very clearly painted; the boy offering portraits of the King, 
the Pope, the Emperor, and Garibaldi, and the Zouave who 
is pricing the Liberator's portrait, are excellent; as are the 
grey stone arches of the stem old palace, which look down 
grimly on the busy scene below. Morelli's Iconoclasts, has 
some dignity, but does not rise above second-rate work. 

The Italian landscapes have little merit, compared to those 
of more rugged lands, where the painter is obliged to look 
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more closely and deeply into nature to find her beauties. 
Such work as Massimo d'Azeglio's great landscape, is utterly 
useless — an assembly of fine features from the landscapes of all 
Italy, put together after Frankenstein's fashion, and producing 
an equal monstrosity. One had hoped such views of art had 
been extinct these thirty years. E. Perotti's Country Life, 
though cold and monotonous, is far more respectable; it has 
some feehng of true nature in it. There are smaller and less 
ambitious landscapes, that are more promising. Prinetti's 
Landscape, in the drawing everywhere, and in the colour of 
the near water, is very excellent; and March^si, with his grand 
church doors and courtyards, and his old Chemisfs Shop, is 
always good and interesting; and he has the merit, rare 
among his countrymen, of being a good colourist. 

Among the few Spanish artists who exhibit here, two or 
three must be mentioned as of very remarkable merit. Anto- 
nio Gisbert's Execution of Padilla, &c., is a very fine work, 
full of dignity. The moment chosen is when Padilla, arrived 
at the place of doom, sees the body of Juan Bravo just decapi- 
tated. The dignity and resolution, sorrow and heroism, of the 
principal figure, are very grand; and the surrounding people 
are well studied. It is a great picture in history, failing — 
where a Spaniard has no business to fail — ^in colour; its cold- 
ness is unbearable. The Death of Don CarhSy by the same 
artist, is very impressive, and the want of colour is not felt so 
much in that subject. Victor Manzano is another great man; 
his Ferdinand and Isabella administering Justice, is a first-class 
historical picture, painted on true principles, and ftdl of life 
and character; it is put away in a narrow gallery, where it is 
little noticed, but it is well worth seeking and studying. His 
Farewell for Ever, is a small picture, ftdl of the deepest passion 
and sorrow — a lover taking his laat look at his beloved, as she 
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disappears behind the double grating of a convent parlour. 
The wild cry of despair that he is uttering, the agonising 
stretch of his arms to clutch her back, are as tragic as anything 
in modern art. There is a depth and power in Manzano's 
pictui'es, which make us long for more acquaintance with him 
and with the Spanish school in general. There are some bits 
of landscape, too, among the Spanish pictures, which, for ex- 
pression of the sun-scorched hill-sides and vineyards of that 
country, can hardly be surpassed. 

The Swiss painters in general seem to be of the French 
rather than of the German school; but they seek their subjects 
at home, and paint all that is paintable in that overwhelming 
colossal Swiss scenery, with great vigour and truth, sometimes 
bravely dashing at the awful, unpaintable grandeurs of the 
Higher Alps, with a certain measure of success. This gallery 
has many very charming specimens of the former class of 
subjects. A. de Meuron's Souvenirs of the Alps, is a very strik- 
ing scene — the pleasant, homely, farmyard scene, overtopped by 
the mighty mountain peaks, is full of Swiss character. The 
cottage, with its outside stair, the cattle in the winter sunshine, 
the crows cawing on the bare tree, all the bustle of country 
life in front, and immediately behind it, the awful, silent snow 
peaks; it is beautifully painted. The sunny snow, the vapoury 
blue sky, and the tender light and shade upon the mountains, 
are admirable. 

Castan's Interior of a Forest — Winter , is also very good. 
The still, mild weather among the wintry trees, the grass still 
green, the sky misty and soft, must recall many a walk in early 
winter, to all who take note of nature. His Grey Weather, is 
also very good, but not so fresh as the forest scene. Humbert 
paints cattle well, and gives them life and expression. He 
places them in fine wild scenery, but his colour is leaden and 
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monotonous. Lopp^ attempts the most tremendous scenes of 
the High Alps, and paints them on a giant scale. The Alpine 
Club alone may decide upon their truth. They are very 
grand, at any rate, and give the sense of enormous space, very 
well — miles upon miles of untrodden snow and piled-up 
glacier, sunlit peaks rising like islands from seas of bright 
cloud, and jagged rocks, dark among the glittering snow^ 
all these are here, and very fine they are ; but no one can 
paint the awfulness of Switzerland, and few Swiss men attempt 
it. It is a relief to get back to common life. Van Muyden's 
cottage scenes, are very pretty in all but colour. Children 
playing round their Mother, and The Cure's Visit, are pleasant. 
The peeping child in the former, and in the latter, the urchin 
who is standing before the kind old priest and answering his 
questions, are very good, and so is the girl who turns back to 
listen, while she gets the plates from tlie cupboard. The 
brick-paved farm-kitchen, the dinner on the table, the cat, 
and the people, are all true and interesting. 

Buchser also paints the interior of an old Moorish mill in 
Spain, and another subject, with great skill and impressive- 
ness. But the Swiss pictures, on the whole, though good, do 
not afford much subject for useful comment. 
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NOTES ON THE BRITISH PICTURES 

IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

IN LONDON IN 1862. 



[The following, which is only a Fjraoment op the intended Article, is now 

Published tor the First Time.] 

The British Collection in the International Exhibition, is 
chiefly interesting when taken as a Historic Series. With 
some striking exceptions, they have generally been well seen 
before — at the Ancient and Modern Exhibition and at Man- 
Chester — so that they have not for us in England the freshness 
and novelty of the Foreign Collection; but, as a Summary of 
English Art from the days of Hogarth, they are invaluable. 
The care and skill with which they have been brought together 
and arranged, leaves nothing to be desired, and, indeed, only 
errs on the side of profusion; and a considerable weeding 
would have been advantageous, especially in comparison with 
the rigid selection which has been applied to the Foreign 
Schools. 

With regard to the earlier masters, however, we cannot 
complain of any fault in a gathering which brings before us 
such a number of works, difl&cult to see at other times, and 
most instructive in their collected state. The Hogarths 
especially are most precious, and show us that great original 
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genius under every phase of his wonderful mind. In his 
awiul tragedy of common life ; in his lighter conversation 
scenes, where the sense of beauty and elegance come out ; and 
his really delicious colour is most delicate and graceful: in 
the firm, vigorous, characteristic portraits, and in the land- 
scape background of the Park and Mall, which look as true 
and as full of eighteenth century character, afi the lords and 
ladies who walk in them. 

No. 1 appropriately begins the series with the Portrait of 
Himself at his Easel, with the cap on his shaved head. The Por- 
trait of Mrs, Hogarth^ in white, is pretty and pleasing. A fine 
living vigorous portrait, that of Captain Coram — well seen at 
Manchester — is a noble work. The fine old benevolent sailor, 
in his cinnamon-coloured coat, seated, is afi good a specimen of 
an English captain as one would wish to see. The colour is 
fine. Of the great serial pictures, such as The Election set. Mar- 
riage-a-la-Mode, and The Rake's Progress, it is not necessary 
to speak here; or, indeed, possible to do so properly, within 
the limits of an article: the engravings are in the hands of all 
students of art, and Charles Lamb's delightful criticism is 
familiar to every one; but those who have studied the engrav- 
ings, wiU be surprised and delighted to find, not only how much 
quiet beauty of colour, but how many dehcate touches of 
character the pictures possess, which the engravings have 
failed to give; some Suggestive by-play and little incidents in 
the backgrounds, which are necessarily lost, and with them 
some of the humour and pathos of the pictures; so that no 
amount of familiarity with the engravings will spoil the firesh 
interest of those wonderful works. The more they are 
examined, the more we feel the awfulness of their tragedy, 
the tenderness of their pathos, especially where children are 
concerned, and the glorious humour of their comic side. 
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To see the greatness of Hogarth, one should go round the 
gallery and compare him with all others who have in any way 
taken the same line, from Wilkie downwards, and look at the 
incident pictures of the French and Dutch Schools. We shall 
return filled with wonder, not at Hogarth's pre-eminence, but 
at his entirely unapproached supremacy. 

The conversation pieces, which are merely assemblies of 
ladies and gentlemen, and now anonymous to us, and, there- 
fore, of no special interest, are animated by so much character, 
and the dresses and accessories painted with such dexterity 
and charm of colour, that they are eminently enjoyable; No. 
86, in particular (A Conversation at Wanstead House) y where 
evidently a piece of scandal has just been told, to the pre- 
tended horror of the prudes, and the heartfelt pleasure of all 
the party. 
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Mr, Findlay (of " Tlie Scotsman'') to Lady Trevelyan. 

" * Scotsman' Office, 

Edinburgh, Aug. 25th, 1862. 

" Dear Lady Trevelyan, 

" Allow me to say how much I like the series,* which are 
certainly the best we have had from the same pen. They 
seem to me to have many of the very finest qualities of 
picture criticism; in several points reminding me of Hazlitt 
and Thackeray, who are my models of literary art-criticism 
— I mean of that sort of criticism which one who knows very 
little of painting, and who, perhaps, knows nothing of the 
pictures criticised, can yet enjoy and profit by. In this sense 
I read with interest in these notices of the pictures I do not 
remember to have seen in the Exhibition; while I recognise 
the justice and delicacy of the remarks, on those I do recollect; 
and the fine moral feeling, and solid appreciation of merit of 
various orders, that distinguish the whole. 

" Believe me, 

" Dear Lady Trevelyan, 

" Yours most truly, 

*^J. R. FINDLAY." 



[* On the Foreign Pictures in the International Exhibition of 1862.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



WITH 



THE REV. W. WHEWELL, D.D, 



[Paulina Jermyn Jermyn, eldest daughiyer of the Rev. G. B. 
Jermyn, LL.D., was bom on January 25, 1816, at Hawkedon, 
in the County of Suffolk, of which place her father held the 
Curacy. Dr. Jermyn aftei'wards held successively the Curacy 
of Littleport and that of Swaffham Prior, in the County of 
Cambridge, and was residing at the latter place in 1833, 
in which year the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met at Cambridge. Miss Jermyn attended 
many of the meetings, and of several of the lectures and 
speeches she afterwards wrote from memory rather fiill 
reports. These were made use of by the Secretary of the 
Association, in compiling his report of the meeting, as alluded 
to in the following extract from a letter written by the Eev. 
Dr. Jermyn to his daughter, on the 29th of April, 1834 : — 
"Mr. Phillips, of York,* has sent home your MSS. of the 
Proceedings of the British Association; and Henslowf has 

* Secretary of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and for many 
years Secretary of the British Association, and Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. 

t Rev. J. S. Henslow, Professor of Botany in the University of Cam* 
bridge. Secretary for Cambridge, at the meeting held there in 1833. 
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Bent you his circular of thanks, in which your name may be 
seen in print." Mr. Trevelyan attended that meeting of the 
Association, and there made the acquaintance of Miss Jermyn. 
They were married at SwaflPham on the 21st of May, 1835. 
She died on the 13th of May, 1866, at Neufch&tel, in Switzer- 
land, and was buried in the cemetery there. 

It appears fix)m the following letter, taken from a copy in 
Miss Jermyn's hand-writing, that Dr. Whewell had, before 
printing, lent to Miss Jermyn, for perusal, the MS. of his great 
work on the History of the Inductive Sciences (published in 
1837). The answer to this letter from Dr. Whewell has been 
fortunately preserved. 

Other letters written to her by Dr. WheweU, after Miss 
Jermyn's marriage, are appended, as interesting reminiscences 
of that distinguished member of the University of Cambridge.] 



MISS JEEMYN TO THE EEV. W. WHEWELL.* 

"My Dear Mr. Whewell, 

"I return your bookf at last, with many thanks, and also 
many apologies for not having sent it before ; but, on carefally 
reading it a second time, I can find scarcely anything in the 
least unintelligible. If I were to attempt to point out those 
chapters which struck me as being easiest of comprehension, 
and most clearly expressed, I should say that those on the 

[* Prom a copy found amongst the papers of Lady Trevelyan, undated, 
but from the date of Dr. WheweU's answer (March 1st, 1835), it must 
have been written in February of the same year.] 

[t The MS. of the History of the Inductive Sciences from the earliest 
period to the present time. Afterwards printed in 3 vols. 8vo. 1837.] 
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Phenomena of thin Plates, on Periodical Colonrs, and on the 
Bands in Shadows, and their respective explanations on the 
Undulatory Theory, appeared to me the most dear and easy. 
I may also venture to observe, that in explaining the meaning 
of an undulation, it seemed to me that you had bestowed upon 
it so much illustration, as tended to confuse." 



THE EEV. W. WHEWELL TO MISS JEEMTN. 

"Tbinity College, 

March Is/, 1835. 
"My Deab Miss Jbrmyn, 

" I am extremely obliged by what you have said about my 
book, which will be of great use to me, especially in making 
me think more tolerably of it than I did. I should have 
written to say this before, but I hoped to have ridden over, 
which I have been prevented doing by the fear of being blown 
off my horse by the winds we have had. 

" The colours seen in looking at a light through a feather, 
are produced in the same way as the coloured shadows of 
gratings. I forget whether I have described these beautiful 
phenomena in my MS. They depend on the same principle as 
the fringes of shadows, which I have tried to explain. Undu- 
lations of light come through all the interstices between the 
fibres, and, by their interferences, produce dark and bright 
spaces ; and these chequered lines of light and shadow being a 
little different in position for different colours (in consequence 
of the different length of an undulation), you get the gay 
coloured patterns you have seen. If the fibres were quite 
regular, the pattern would also be regular. 
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"I heard something about your being indisposed. I hope 
you have got out of that pJiase long ago. You know I have 
tried to show that there must be bands of darker and lighter 
colours alternately, on the borders of a very bright space. 
Does this alternation apply to time also ? 

"Believe me, 

"Dear Miss Jermyn, 
[Addressed — " Yours very truly, 

" Miss Jermyn, " W. WHEWELL." 

Swaffham Prior."] 



THE EEV. W. WHEWELL TO MES. TEEVELYAN. 



"Trinity College, Cambridge, 

July Sth, 1886. 
"My Dear Mrs. Trevelyan, 

"Mary Doria* offers me an inside place for my letter all the 
way to Eome, and I am willing to suppose that you will not 
be sorry to receive my little contribution to the Enghsh 
remembrances and good wishes which the packet is to bring 
you. I have been rejoiced at all the accounts I have heard o^ 
you from your father and Helen,t for they have always repre- 
sented you as well, and fall of amusement for the present and 
hope for the future, a condition as happy as any that is 
usually allotted to men and women, but one that you and 
Trevelyan will, I hope, long enjoy. Did any of your corres- 
pondents communicate to you an injunction which I begged 
to have sent to you some time back ? — that wherever you went, 

[* Mary Jane Doria, daughter of the Marquis Spineto, married, in 1846, 
Henry Philpott, consecrated Bishop of Worcester in 1861.] 

[fMrs. Trevelyan's sister; married to Dr. J. A. Power, May 27th, 1841.] 
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you were to draw the churches and establish tide-observations ? 
I now liberate you from the latter part of this injunction, for 
the tides of the Mediterranean are not worth notice to us who 
have been accustomed to disport ourselves in the Atlantic ; 
although a few narrow-minded mortals are at present busying 
themselves with the concerns of your little duck-pond of a sea; 
and Captain Beaufort tells me that he has detected a tide of 
seven feet in the Lesser Syrtis, on the coast of Libya. But, 
as I have said, you may treat the tides of the Mediterranean 
with as much neglect as Lord Byron makes them treat the 
moon; and 

' behold them flow. 
Heedless if they come or go.' 

But, by all means, attend to the other part of my recommen- 
dation, and pay particular attention to the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which comes in your way, especially those [sic'] which 
mark the gradual degradation of Eoman architecture, till it 
was utterly disorganised, and ready to be transformed into a 
new style. You will find, I think, that one main feature in 
their change was, that the inside was the part most attended 
to in the modem architecture, and the outside in the Eoman, 
so that the alteration was something of the nature of that 
which careful housewives sometimes execute upon certain 
articles of dress — that is, turning them inside out, when they 
become shabby. Is there not such a process known among 
the domestic arts? We do not see it well in England, in 
actual operation (I mean with respect to buildings, not clothes). 
But, I think it not unlikely that, in Italy, you may find 
Dame Architecture actually at work, cutting open a temple at 
the end and then turning the ends back and sewing it up 
with the colunms inside. If you fall in with such a sight, 
pray note it carefully, and let me have some account of it. 
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" When do you intend to return to England with your budget 
of this or similar curiosities ? I imagine not very soon, from 
what I hear of your plans. I am glad that you find so much 
interest in your, tour. Probably Trevelyan has made himself 
acquainted with the Italian charity schools and asylums for 
the poor. There were such instituted a little time back at 
Florence, and probably at other places. Give my kind re- 
membrances to him. I am going very soon to Bristol, where 
we are to philosophise as he did at Cambridge in 1883, but, I 
am sorry to say, without you for our historiographer.* 

"Believe me, 

"Dear Mrs. Trevelyan, 

"Yours very truly, 

"W. WHEWELL." 



" Trinity College, Cambridge, 

June 25th, 1837. 
"My Dear Mrs. Trevelyan, 

" It was with great pleasure that I received a letter from 
you and your husband, although I have been somewhat slow 
in letting you understand this in the most direct and simple 

[* Alluding to the remarkable effort of memory, shown by Miss Jermyn 
at the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, mentioned on 
a preceding page, and of which Mrs. PhUpott, an intimate friend of Miss 
Jermyn, writes from Hartlebury, in January, 1879, **l wish I could add 
any particulars of her wonderful report of Professor Sedgwick's Address 
to the British Association of 1833. I only remember weU how much 
Professor Sedgwick, Mr. Whewell, and others, admired its faithfulness 
and accuracy, even to the very words uttered, it was so much more to the 
point than any other report of the Proceedings/* 

The Rev. Leonard Blomefield (formerly Jenyns), writes to Sir W. C, 
Trevelyan, from Bath, dating " St. Paul's Day, *79 [25th January], I am 
much obliged to you for sending me the proof sheet of WheweU's letters 
to your first wife, which it gave me much pleasure to read. They brought 
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way, namely, by telling you so. In truth, I was, for some 
time, very closely engaged with the preparations for the pub- 
lication of a book which you kindly express an interest about 
(my History of the Sciences) ; and though this has now been 
out for several weeks (I think it was pubhshed in April), the 
printing press is a machine which is not so easily stopped 
when it is once set a-going ; and it has happened, somehow, 
that I have printed and published two other octavo volumes 
on different subjects, since the three volumes of my History; 
besides various smaller lucubrations on tides and winds, and 

to my mind vivid recoUections of a past, with its events and friend- 
ships, of which few traces now remain, and which — hut for these letters — 
might have scarce been thought of any more, so completely have I now for 
many years been severed from that part of England to which they chiefly 
relate, and from all connected with it. I am not aware that I can add 
much, if anything, in further detail of the matters they speak of. I had for- 
gotten the fact of PauUne's (as I was in the habit of caUing her before her 
marriage) carrying away Sedgwick's Address in her memory so completely 
as to be able to write it out correctly on paper afterwards; but I do happen 
to recoUect — perhaps just worth mentioning in connection with such a 
circumstance — ^hearing Henslow say, that the reporters complained of 
Sedgwick's volubility of utterance, as such as almost to baffle any attempt 
to take it down in fuU. His address, if I am not mistaken, was an ex- 
tempore one, and they said it was one of the most difficult speeches they 
had ever had to report. This testifies to your wife's skill and quickness 
of inteUect, in doing what they were hardly equal to — though there may 
be an advantage in being able to fix one's whole attention on what is 
said, without having it disturbed by the mechanical operation of at the 
same time committing to paper what is heard. This seems a suitable 
day for speaking of PauUne, the day of her birth, and from which she 
took her name; and I suppose there are few, if any, who remember her 
at an earlier age than I do — for I saw her in her cradle at Littleport, 
soon after her father had been appointed to the curacy." 

Some years ago a notice of this incident appeared in a small volume, 
the title of which having been forgotten, the Editor will feel obliged to 
any reader, who may have the power, to supply a reference to it.] 
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a little bit of printed controversy with Babbage.* You will 
easily understand from all this that I have been too much a 
man of letters, to be at all active as a correspondent. Indeed, 
I am still hardly out of the hurry that all this has caused, for 
I am going to set off for Paris to-morrow, in order to get out 
of the reach of my printers. I have no other very definite 
purpose in leaving England, but to saunter about for a month 
or six weeks ; but I fear I have no chance of extending my 
saunter so far as to bring it within your beat. If I were to do 
so, it would be a very agreeable adventure for me ; but if not, 
I may, perhaps, meet you another year, if your excursions do 
not carry you out of an University man's range ; and if they do, 
I hope I shall hear something of them when you return. I am 
glad to hear you have been studying hieroglyphics, for all the 
persons whom I know, who engaged in the subject, have been 
thrown out of it. I was defeated long ago, and Peacock,t 
who held on much longer than I did, is, I think, rather beaten 
at present, although he still retains some interest in the study; 
as, indeed, it becomes him to do, since he is at present writing 
a Life of Dr. Toung.f There is now in London a collection 
of Etruscan tombs and antiquities, which has interested me 
very much. They have been excavated by a certain Signer 
Campanari,§ and are very curious, from the look they have of 
belonging to a stage of art and civilization, connected by some 
rather mysterious links with both Greece and Egypt ; besides 
which, I think I see some Roman features of manners and life. 

[* Defending that part of his Bridgewater Treatise CAstronomy and 
General Physics, considered with reference to Natural Theology) which 
appeared to Mr. Babbage open to objection.] 

[t The Rev. George Peacock : then a FeUow of Trinity CoUege, and 

afterwards Dean of Ely.] 

[t I4fe of T. Young, M.D,, FM.S, By George Peacock, Dean of 
Ely. London, 1855.] 

f § A well-known antiquary in Home.] 
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There are sereral inscriptions upon the paintings (for there 
are paintings, as well as sculptures in stone and metal), and 
these inscriptions ' my learned friend. Sir W. Betham, Ulster 
King-at-Arms,' assm-es me are very good Irish, and he has 
translated them accordingly. You and Italian antiquaries 
may be surprised that the Etrurians should talk Irish; and 
it is really surprising what sensible things they say in this 
language. I suppose you know that there is in a play of 
Plautus a scene in the Phoenician language, which was dis- 
covered some time ago to be genuine Irish ? I am glad to 
hear that the noble art of lecturing, in which some of us spend 
so much of our time, is in such repute at Eome. Bunsen* is 
a person, from all I have heard of him, whose acquaintance 
I am very desirous of making ; but this is by no means in- 
consistent with his being a dull lecturer. 

" I am writing somewhat at random, for I am here only for 
a single day, and cannot see your father, nor be sure of com- 
municating with him, as I hear that he has recently left 
Swaffham, and gone to Long Stanton. Nor do I know 
precisely where you are, except that Mary Doria appears to 
have a persuasion of your being at Florence, and, what I am 
very sorry to hear, being unwell. I hope, however, that yours 
are illnesses which there is no use in being sorry for, because 
they have vanished before the news reaches us. Sedgwick has 
had a great deal of ill-health lately. He is now in his native 
valley of Dent,t of which you must have heard him speak ; and 
this, I hope, wiU give him back three or four years of vigour, 
which he seemed to have lost in the last half-year. The 
Marchesa (Doria) is here, entertaining some rather ill-defined 
project of going to HoUand during the summer or autunm, 

[* Then Prussian Minister in Borne.] 
[t In Westmoreland.] 
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to visit Madame de Bamevelt, whom I suppose you knew 
better by the name of Lady Gordon.* I came here yesterday, 
and had the good fortune to drop in just before the curtain rose 
at a representation of ^ Cinderella/ by a combination of Freresf 
and Dorias. To-morrow morning at six I am ofP again, and 
I hope I need not tell you what a pleasure it will be, when I 
return, in a month or six weeks, to find another letter from 
you, and if not then, to receive one a short time afterwards. 

" I am extremely obUged to Mr. Trevelyan for his observa- 
tions of the tides,J which are curious, and especially as 
combined with the Observations of Janus Plancus.§ I dare 
say he will allow me to say so much to him through you, for, 
as man and wife are one, I need not begin my letter to him 
afresh. I hope you are amused and happy in your traveUing, 
and I often give you my little contributions of good wishes 
and kind remembrances, which I think are not without their 
value to travellers. 

** Believe me, 

" Dear Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan, 

" Yours affectionately, 

"W. WHEWELL." 



[* Sister of the Marchesa Spineto.] 

[t Members of the family of the Master of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, at that time.] 

[t The observations referred to by Dr. WheweU, were made by Mr. 
Trevelyan in August, 1836, at Antium, near Rome, and it was found that 
there was a difference of about one foot between high and low water.] 

[§ A name assumed by Dr. Giovanni Bianchi, of Rimini, partly to 
distinguish himself from another author of the same name, also an M.D. 
When Sir Walter (then Mr.) Trevelyan was at Rimini, in 1837, he caUed 
on his descendant, Dr. Bianchi, wishing to obtain from him the detailed 
Observations on the Tides of that Coast (published in the work — JafU 
Planet Ariminensis de Conehit minus notis Idber, eui cieceesit Specimen 
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** Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, 

February 1st, 1842. 
"My Dear Mrs. Trevelyan, 

" I am extremely obliged by your kind letter; and the more 
so, if, as you say, it cost you some effort to overcome the 
impression of my new dignity,* and to address me in the 
same fashion as of yore. I rather incline to think, however, 
that your representation of your momentary recoil of terror on 
this occasion, is intended to let me know that we are now to 
be at heart as good friends as we have hitherto been, an 
interpretation of your expressions which I most readily adopt, 
because it falls in most particularly with my wishes. I am 
glad that you approve of my first great move — getting rid of 
my Fellowship. The next — ^my accession to the Mastership- 
was utterly unexpected ; and, indeed, so unexpected, that the 
surprise for a time overwhelmed all more pleasant emotions, 
which, however, found their way, in time, as you may well 
suppose. It came upon me in the first week of my marriage,t 
and among many other good consequences relieved me from a 
prospect which had really become very alarming to me — I 
mean the prospect of going into a small house, whither [sic'] 
I had not room for my books and for my habits of study. 
I am now very well lodged, as you will know, even if you 
know only the outside of this house, and as I hope you will 
one day know by actual inspection of my domicile. 

JEstus reciproci Maris Superi ad lAttus Portumque Arimini, MomcB, 
1760), which appeared tx) have been made with great care for many years 
(twenty, Dr. Bianchi told him), and often hourly. Dr. B. sought among 
his papers, but could not find them.] 

[* The Mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge.] 

[t On the 12th of October, 1841, Dr. Whewell married, as his first 
wife, Cordelia, daughter of John Marshall, Esq., of Hallsteads, Cum- 
berland.] 
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« « « « « 

"I am glad to hear that you liked your Swiss tour.* I 
should much delight to revisit Switzerland, and should be 
pleased especially to hear Agassiz expound his doctrine, and 
to see his proofs. But all such movements are doubtfiil; not, 
however, desperate. Will you let me, before my paper runs 
short, ask you, if it is not out of your way, to perform one or 
two Roman conmiissions for me ? First, there is an Abbdte 
Antonio di Luca, who is Professor of Theology, and whose 
address is, or was, Palais Odescalchi ; I believe a hterary 
man of reputation. He wrote to me in August, 1840, telling 
me that he had finished the translation into Italian of my 
History of the Inductive Sciences, and was about to print it 
at Turin. He requested some explanations, which I sent him, 
but I have not heard from him since, and do not know if my 
reply reached him. My request is, that you will learn if the 
work has been published ; and if so, whether it has been 
noticed in the Foreign Reviews. I should be glad to see any 
critiques of it. In this country, besides smaller ones, there 
have been a very remarkable and philosophical critique in the 
Quarterly Review,^ by Herschel, and a very angry one in the 
Edinburgh Review, % by Brewster. 

" My other conmiission is, that you will purchase for me 
certain cameos, and as they make them, I believe, at Rome; I 
want Diana's head, the full face only, with the crescent, thus 
[a sketch is here inserted'], upon a circular or oval ground; 
and I want three such heads, all exactly like one another. Do 
not give yourself trouble, if this commission is troublesome ; 

[• In August, 1841, Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan were for some days 
at the Grimsel, in company with Professor Agassiz and Professor James 
Forbes, when they were engaged in observations on the Glacier of the 
Aar, and made the ascent of the Jungfrau. — See Life and Letters of 
James JD, Forbes, By J. C. Shairp and others.] 

[t For June, 1841.] [J For October, 1837.] 
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but if it is easy, you will oblige me much by doing it. Of 
course, the heads should be in the taste of the antique, as much 
as possible. 

" We hoped to have persuaded Bunsen, Humboldt, and the 
King of Prussia to come to Cambridge ; but they have not 
time for this. Bunsen is much delighted at having procured 
the establishment of a Protestant Bishop at Jerusalem. 

"The Marchesa and all her flock are well. Alick is returned 
from India for health, and Willy gone to Constantinople as 
linguist. 

" Kindest regards to Mr. Trevelyan, from 

" Tours most truly, 
" Mrs. Trevelyan, " W. WHEWELL." 

Poste Restante, 

Rome." 



"Teinity Lodge, 

June 1st, 1842. 
"My Dear Mrs. Trevelyan, 

" It was a great pleasure to me to receive your letter from 
Corfu,* and I hope I have not shown my gratitude for it, by 
dwelling upon, so long before answering it, that my reply no 
longer finds you at Athens. We have been spending a 
month in London, and returned here only ten days ago. 
While we were there Mr. Macdonald arrived with my cameos, 
which you were kind enough to get executed for me. They 
are very pretty, and exactly what I wanted ; and I paid him 
for them with pleasure, glad of my acquisition. As he tells 
me that you could not divine what had determined my wish 

[♦ Written in April, when on their way to Gbeece.] 
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to have them exactly sunilar jQgares of the *threefonn' god- 
dess, perhaps I may as well mention that I have lately fonnd, 
by inquiry at the Herald's College, that my arms are three 
Diana's heads on a bend ;* and as Diana's heads are somewhat 
out of the usual range of heraldic drawing, I wished to have 
the means of making up some ornament for my wife, in which 
they should appear in an unquestionable shape. 

" We have just had with us Professor [James] Forbes, of 
Edinburgh, whom I am glad to find a familiar friend of yours. 
He has left us on his way to the Glaciers, to which he is eager to 
pay another visit. His ardour to embrace the Glacier of the Aar 
is such, that as soon as he reaches it, he must needs produce a 
copious dissolution by the warmth of his touch, and will very 
likely cause an inundation in the vaUey below. I am sorry 
that he and Agassiz have had some unfriendly communications 
on the subject of what they did last summer. Agassiz appears 
to have appropriated the glacier to himself, and to have con- 
sidered that any one who saw for himself in the crevasses, was 
a poacher on his manor. Our wits here, who are content with 
any approximation to a double meaning of words, call them 
* the fighting glaciators.' I was much interested with your 
account of the country you were in when you wrote.f All my 
friends who have been in that part of Greece speak warmly of 
the scenery. The Gulf of Lepanto is, I am told, superior to 
all Switzerland and Italy, which is saying a great deal. 

[• WheweU (granted to William Whewell, Master of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge) : Ar. on a bend az., three Diana's heads of the field, crined 
and homed or. Crest : A dexter hand in bend, couped at the wrist, in 
the act of conveying to another dexter hand issuant from the wreath ar. 
a torch erect gu. fired or. — Burke^s General Armoryy 1878, p. 1100.] 

[t Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan travelled a good deal in the South of Europe, 
and in the spring of 184:2 in Greece (visiting Corfu in going and re- 
turning, when they were the guests of The Right Honourable J. A. 
Stewart-Mackenzie, then Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands). 
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The Marchesa, with Mary and Maggy, are just gone to 
Holland, where they are to stay with the de Bamevelts, for 
the rest of the summer. 

"We, here, are just beginning to enjoy the sunny quiet of 
the long vacation ; but this is not to last long without inter- 
ruption, for we are to have the conmieneement made tumul- 
tuous by a grand Installation of the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Chancellor of the University. In the meantime, we enjoy 
ourselves as we may. Yesterday Mrs. Whewell and I went 
down to SwaflPham, where I showed her the old ruined church 
which looks so picturesque. Fanny Henslow is staying there 
with Mrs. Hawthorne, who at present occupies your old house, 
but we failed in seeing her. At SwaflPham Bulbeck, Leonard 
Jenyns* is restoring his church in a very laudable manner, 
opening the arch from the nave into the steeple, so as to show 
the window in the steeple, and giving a proper surface to aU 
his piers. 

"And at Bottisham Hall,t they are talking of Charles 
Jenyns's intended marriage to a Miss Young, whose brother 
is a neighbour of Henslow's,J at Hitcham. 

In Greece Mrs. Trevelyan made many drawings in water colour, of some 
of the principal monuments and the scenery, a number of which have 
been presented by Sir W. C. Trevelyan to the British Museum, where 
they are deposited in the Map Department, in a folio volume containing 
ninety -two sketches, made between April and July, 1842.] 

[* Rev. Leonard Jenyns (now Blomefield), M.A., F.L.S., &c., then 
Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire, President of the Natural 
History Field Club at Bath, where he has now resided many years ; and 
has presented his valuable Library of scientific Works, " The Jenyns' 
Library," to the Bath Literary Institution. He is the author of several 
valuable works on Natural History.] 

[t Bottisham Hall, Cambridgeshire, the seat of the Jenyns family.] 
[t Rev. J. S. Henslow, Professor of Botany at Cambridge, Rector of 
Hitcham, in Suffolk.] 
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"I suppose that you will hardly be content to finish your 
travels without going to Egypt, now that going to Egypt is 
so easy. Captain Hall's brother told me that he had received 
a letter written at the top of the Great Pyramid, whither the 
Captain bold had conveyed not only himself but his children. 
Several other of my Mends are talking of going there, so that 
I suppose, if you go, you will find yourself in an English 
world. 

"It is true that W. Doria is at Constantinople as a student 
of languages, attached to the Embassy there. You will of 
course hear of him at the Ambassador's, and he will be de- 
lighted to see you, for he is wearying of the state company there. 

" Thank you much for seeing di Luca for me. I got his 
letter, but have not yet received the Italian translation of my 
book.* Give my kind regards to Trevelyan. I shall be glad 
to hear more of your wanderings, and am always 

" Yours most truly, 
« Mrs. Trevelyan, " W. WHEWELL." 

Poste Eestante, 

Ath^nes." 



[• In Mrs. Trevelyan's journal of February 19thy 1842, is the following 
entry : — " The Abbate di Luca, late Secretary of Cardinal Weld, caUed. 
He is translating WheweU's Inductive Sciences." 

In Todhunter*s Account of the Writings of Br. Whewell, 1876, Vol. 
I., p. 102, is the foUowing statement : — " An Italian translation was pro- 
jected by Bishop di Luca, now a Cardinal, who had g^ven an Analysis 
of some of the Bridgewater Treatises, in an Italian journal, but it does 
not seem to have been published.''] 
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THE EEV. W. WHEWELL TO LADY TREVELYAN. 

"Keeuznach, Rhine, Prussia, 

July 11th, 1852. 
"My Dear Lady Trevelyan, 

" It was a great pleasure to receive a letter from you, and I 
should have rejoiced in Mr. CoUingwood's* acquaintance on 
that account, if he had been less agreeable himself. I was 
very glad to become acquainted with him, and especially to 
talk with him of you, and what has happened to you; for it is 
very long since I saw you, or knew anything of your history. 
I was much grieved to learn, both Irom your letter and from 
Mr. C, that a portion of your history of late has been a severe 
illness. I hope this part of your personal narrative is now 
entirely at an end ; and that if I have the gratification of 
seeing you soon, I shall find no trace of that event, whatever 
there may be of the many others which have fiUed up the 
years since we met. It is not quite impossible that I may 
have this satisfaction during the summer; for I have promised, 
if I can, to come into your neighbourhood in August, when 
the Archaeological Institute meets at Newcastle. The only 
question is, whether I shaU either be able to bring Mrs. 
Whewell to England before that time, or to leave her here at 
the time. In either case, I shall try to be at the meeting, and 
there I hope you will be. We have here, in the same house 
with us, our old friends, the Marchesa and her two daughters, 
Mary (on whose account they are here) and Maggie ; and we 
often talk of you. We are fortunate in having a sort of 
family party without going out of doors ; for during the last 
fortnight the heat is so great, that during the day to go out 
of doors is like plunging into a fiery deluge. We find that 
hard reading is the best way of keeping cool. But the world 

[*The late Edward Collingwood, Esq., of Dissington, Northumberland.] 

BB 
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is a very nngratefnl world. Tou ask about my doings. Two 
years ago, when I brought Mrs. Whewell here before, I em- 
ployed myself in translating a very pretty story of Auerbach 
— Die Frau Professorinn,* which I published when I re- 
turned to England, and the foolish public never discovered 
either the merit of the story or of my translation. When I 
return to England, I will send you a copy of it ; and you 
shall judge whether they were not very stupid. I believe that 
just before leaving England, I received jfrom your husband an 
application relative to the poor Highlanders, the object being 
to enable them to emigrate. If the scheme is still hopeful, 
and if two or three pounds will be of any use in promoting it, 
they are much at his service. And now I must bid you good 
bye, quite glad to have renewed my intercourse with you. I 
hope some day Mrs. Whewell will profit by your willingness to 
know her. With kind regards to your husband, believe me 

" Yours most truly, 

" W. WHEWELL." 



"Trinity Lodge, Cambridgb, 

Octoler 22nd, 1852. 
"My Deae Lady Trevelyan, 

" It was with great regret that I found myself compelled to 
give up my intention of visiting your part of the country in 
September. It so happened that in the middle of that month, 
Mrs. Whewell required me to escort her from Eieuznach to 
Cambridge ; so that, even if I had been willing to make an 
intermediate journey to England during her stay in Germany, 
I could not have done so. We and the Doria-Philpott party 

[* The Professor^a Wife, from the German of Berihold Auerhach, 
London, 1851.J 
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ended our Brunnen season at the same time, having much en- 
joyed our close neighbourhood while we were at Kreuznach. 
We had there a family from your part of the world, though 
too far off, I suppose, to be called neighbours — the Hays of 
Dunse Castle, in Berwickshire. The name of the place has 
become very famihar to Cambridge ears, inasmuch as it was 
the starting point of a foreign visitor who is somewhat 
troubling us. A new water-plant, which our botanists have 
called Andcharis (I forget the specific name),* is filling up 
our water-courses, and spoiling navigation, drainage, and 
water operations in general; and this new plant was first 
found in the lake at Dunse Castle [near Berwick-on-Tweed]. 
Have you been visited by it ; or has it jumped over you and 
come to us by water ? It multiplies at a prodigious rate. I 
send you my poor Professor's Wife, hoping you will like her. 
The Germans are delighted with the story, and have made a 
very popular play of it. The translation was a great amuse- 
ment to me when travelling. Several pages were translated 
on the top of the Faulhom and in the face of the Jungfrau. 
This summer I was still more busy translating, but I do not 
think that you will ever wish to read the performance which 
my labours produced, inasmuch as it is a long Treatise on 
International Law.f And yet you might care even for that. 
The International Lawyers are the true Peace Society. 

" With kindest regards to Sir Walter, believe me, 

" Dear Lady Trevelyan, 

" Yours most truly, 

"W. WHEWELL." 

[* Alsindstrum, — See a pamphlet pubUshed at the time, 2%e New 
Water Weed, Andcharis Alsindstrum* Some Account of it. By Wm. 
MarshaU, Esq., of Ely. London, 1852.] 

[f An abridged translation, with notes, of the work of Grotius — De 
Jure Belli et Paci-s, published iu 1853.] 
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June bthy 1858. 

" My Deab Lady Tbevelyan, 

" My opportnnities of seeing you and Sir Walter have been 
so rare and casnal lately, that I do not want them to become 
more so: and so I will tell you of what you may expect to find 
at Trinity Lodge, when yon visit me there, as I hope yon will. 
Lady AflBeck, whom, perhaps, you know, as her late husband's 
estate is close to Bury (Sir Gilbert A.), is good enough to care 
for me and for the Lodge in future, and will be very glad to 
receive you there. Our marriage* is to take place before the 
end of this month, and in August and September I hope to 
take her into the North of England, which she has never seen.f 
Whether we shall attain so far as the Koman Wall, I cannot 
yet tell. 



X x<*jr gi*c UJ.J JiJxivi 
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Pray give my kind regards to Sir Walter, and believe me. 

Dear Lady Trevelyan, 

*' Tours very truly, 

"W. WHEWELL." 



[* Dr. Whewell married, on the Ist of July, 1858, as his second wife, 
Ladj Affleck, widow of Sir Gilhert Affleck, Bart., of DaUiam HaU, 
Suffolk, and eldest daughter of Francis Ellis, Esq., of Bath.] 

[f In a letter to Professor James Forhes, dated " Windermere Hotel, 
September 1st, 1858," Dr. WheweU writes : — " We have been enjoying 
exceedingly. Lady Affleck and I, our Northern tour. AU the North is 
new to her, and delights her much.'' — ^Todhunter's William WheweU, 
VoL II., p. 413.] 
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ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. 



[The late Lady Trevelyan was much devoted to art, especially 
to sketching from nature in water colours. Some specimens 
of her sketches in Greece are, as stated in a foot-note in page 
281, deposited in the British Museum ; and in this volume 
are given reductions (by the autotype and cryptotype pro- 
cesses) from some large studies by her in sepia. These — 
almost the only drawings she ever publicly exhibited — were 
sent to the Exhibition of the Eoyal Scottish Academy in 
1850 ; and the following notice of them appeared at the 
time in The Scotsman newspaper,* forming part of a critique 
(from the pen of Dr. D. Wilson) on the Exhibition : — 

" One other set of landscape studies must not be omitted, of which 
Nos. 578 and 579 are good examples, Studies of Oak and Beech Sterns^ 
and of Beech Leaves, by P. J. Trevelyan. We recommend some of our 
artists, whose huge canvases were in a state of virgin whiteness a week 
or two before the Exhibition opened, to look at these, to ponder over 
them, and ask themselves if they may not take a lesson in the highest 
essentials of art from them. This is the true way to study nature ; not, 
as some of our artists do, carry canvas and pallet with them to some 
sweet rural spot, dash in a sky according to established receipt, paint in 
whole groups of trees with the trick of touch and manipulation learned 

[• For April 13th, 1850.] 
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of old in the copying gallery, where nature was never thought of, and 
then flatter themselves they have been studying nature — ^have brought 
home its transcript, and may defy the cavilling of critics. Look, again, 
at the Study of Water-Jlags (No. 577), Of Water Lilies (No. 570), and 
Of an Oak Bough (No. 571). A comparison between these first and last 
studies of the beech and the oak are worth a thousand lectures on art to 
our landscape painters, some of whom think that a tree is a tree, and 
nothing more ; and so it certainly is, just as an animal is an animal, be 
it horse, cow, or camel. But a generic animal that should answer equally 
well for horse, cow, and camel, would not be a whit more absurd than 
some so-called trees we could point out on large canvases in this Exhibi- 
tion. See, again, No. 500, from the same pencil, Study of a Chalk Cliff, 
Seaton, Devonshire, No one who ever saw a chalk cliff could mistake 
this for a rock one. It is a truthful transcript — a study, in fact. We 
like the word, and the thing which it implies. Something very different 
from what is properly called a sketch."] 

[The following short criticism on these drawings is extracted 
from the notice of the Exhibition which appeared in The 
Edinburgh Advertiser newspaper for April 16th, 1850 : — 

" P. J. Trevelyan exhibits some studies of foliage, water-flags, oak and 
beech stems, beech leaves, &c., which please us very much. They show 
much power and originality, as well as nice discrimination.*'] 



[Some etchings are also added, which were principally 
executed in Rome, in 1841-42, from her own drawings, with 
the exception of the last, which was done from a drawing 
made some years afterwards in Cornwall.] 



[LIST OF SEPIA STUDIES. 

1. Study of a Cbalk Cliff, near Seaton, Devonshire 

{No. 500). 

2. Study ofWater Lilies (No. 570). 

3. Study of Water-fla^ (No. 577). 

i.iStudies of Oak and Beech Stems and of Beech 
5.) Leaves (Nos. 578 and 579). 
6. Study in the West Wood at Wallington, North- 
umberland.] 



[LIST OF ETCHINGS. 
I. A View sketched near Ghent. 



3. The Arch of Titus, Rome. 

4. Prom a Sketch near Tintagel, Cornwall.] 
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